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NOTICE. 


The work now published occupied the attention of the 
late Mr Erskine, as he mentions, through many years, 
being pursued with that carefulness and dehberation, 
with that anxiety to be accurate, which charactensed 
all his hterary labours the object he had thus perse- 
veringly in view is sufficiently explamed m the fol- 
lowing preface, which he himself prepared, — that of 
constructmg the history of some of the most important 
periods in the annals of India on a wider and more 
comprehensive basis than the sole authority of the 
compilation of Fenshta, to which, almost exclusively, 
European writers had hitherto had recourse That 
more ample materials existed for the elucidation of 
Indian history m all its stages, — matenals even more 
abundant than those employed by Fenshta, — Mr 
Erskine’s studies made hun fully aware, and his 
thorough acquamtance with the language of the au- 
thorities that were available enabled him to denve 
from them all the mformation they were calculated to 
afford The consequence has been the present au- 
thentic record of an mteresting and important penod 
of Indian history 
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NOTICE 


The design of Mr. Erskme originally contemplated 
the whole of the reigns of the princes of the dynasty 
of Taiinur in India, fiom the accession of Bdber to the 
end of the sovereignty of Aurungzib, including the 
previous occunences of the life of BAbci, and a general 
account of the Tartar tribes of Transoxiana Ample 
materials had been collected by liim and translated 
for this purpose, but he had found time only for the 
completion of the first poi tion of his task, — the lives 
of Baber and Humdyun, — the latter including a history 
of Shir Shah and the Pattan princes by whom Ilu- 
mdyun was, for a season, driven from his throne The 
life of Bdber has been m some degree anticipated by 
Mr. Erskme himself, m his valuable translation of that 
prince’s autobiography , but in the present work we 
have the testimony of contemporary and subsequent 
authorities in addition to his own, and especially that 
of the great historian of the Mongol races, Haider 
Mirza, the author of the Tarlkh-e-Reshidi — a work 
which Mr Erskme recommends strongly for transla- 
tion and publication Other authentic writers are also 
now for the first time made to contribute to the 
elucidation of the reigns of Bdber and his son, and 
we may consider this portion of the Mohammedan 
government of India as fully and finally elucidated 
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When there are alieady so many histones of India 
in the English language, it may reasonably be asked, 
■5vhy an attempt should be made to add another to the 
number 

The idea of the follomng work suggested itself many 
years ago, from observing on how hmited a foundation 
most of our general histones of India were raised, the 
brief but judicious abiidgment of Ferishta foiming, m 
truth, the basis of them all It seemed to me that a 
nation possessmg such an empire as that of the Biitish 
in India ought to have some ampler record of the trans- 
actions of the different dynasties which preceded their 
own in that country The most natural and effectual 
means of supplying this want would certainly be a 
general edition of the historians of India, — a Corpus 
Scriptonim Histoiite Indicie But the least reflection 
shows that the necessary extent of such a work, jomed 
to the very small number of readers, whether native or 
European, who call for, or are likely to avail themselves 
of it, if completed, makes it an undertakmg, useful and 
desirable as it may be, that must be postponed to a 
distant period Indeed, the ardour of British enter- 
prise has not achieved such a collection even of the 
historians of our native land 

The various Histones of India that have been pub- 
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lislied have been "WTitten with vaiious objects The 
volumes of Mill, as might he expected from any pro- 
duction of a man of his talents, are full of valuable 
materials, and, in spite of the disadvantage of being 
devoted to a particular system, evince an extraordinary 
union of acuteness, mdustry and ingenuity But his 
narrati\e of early events is brief, and hurried over 
V ith rapidity The later productions of different able 
writers, however useful, and however well adapted to 
their object as popular compilations, have added httle 
to the amount of what was previously known * 

The History of India by the Honourable Mountstuart 
Elphmstone is indeed a work of a very different and 
much higher class The lapid sketch of the early and 
Hindu state of India, contained in the first volume, 
exhibits such a concentration of a vast mass of reading 
and observation into a small compass, enriched by a 
peifcct personal knowledge of the present state of the 
countr)', its inhabitants, and their habits of thought, as 
is hardly to be equalled in the whole range of literature 
Nor are the views of the genius, character and go- 
\ ernment of the Musulmans in the subsequent part of 
rhe work, and the characters of the different agents who 
a])pcar upon the stage, touched with a less masterly 
hand With a rare union of wide research, profound 
reflection, and pregnant brevity, we everywhere mark 
the impress of the statesman, the morahst and the 
scholai It vull piobably long continue to be the 
classical history to introduce the inquirer of every de- 


• It IS hardlj necessary to remark tliat the works of Professor Wilson 
and Sir Henry Elliot had not appeared when this was written 
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nominal ion to a correct knoA\ ledge of India ITad the 
nairalneof the Irmsaclions of the piinccs of the House 
of '1 iiimn, nuuh of winch is drawn fiom new and 
on^innl couiccs, been ns minute ns it is faitliful and 
Intel C‘;ting (lie jucsent woik would ncAci Iiavc seen 
the Imht And -^et, perhnp's, the extent of narratne 
which It emit ini':, is as much as the gicnt majority of 
European reidcr-^ mn^ require or cnduic 

The object of the following pages is far moie humble 
It IS to furni^-b, fiom a comjiari^on of as many of the 
original hi^toiians of Iiulm ns were accessible to the 
author, '^uch a narritne of public c\cnts during the 
reigns of the fii't ‘^ix Empcrois of the House of Tniinur, 
from Hiber to Aurcng/ib, is might be at once moie 
minute and moie authentic than, <50 fai ns the authoi 
know®, his jet appeared in niij'’ Ihiiopcnn language 
During the two fii'-tof these icigiis, — those of Dabei 
and Huinajiin, — there is ralhci a want of continuous 
contemporaiy authorities and the dcsiic to supply, as 
far ns possible, the deficiencies of the oidinaiy histones 
maj, bj many, be thought to hn\e led to the opposite 
extreme of loo gieat detail, in the nanative no^v given 
of these leigiis For the foui last reigns the mateiials 
are abundant, even to superfluity, so that theie is less 
temptation to fall into such nn eiioi 

The peiiod, commencing wath the invasion of Bfibei, 
and ending with the death of Auieng^i'b, was chosen ns 
containing n veiy memorable poition of Indian histoiy 
Hie preceding peiiods aic less peifcctly knoivn The 
period that follow's presents to our view the decline, 
and, in the end, the brcaking-up of the Empire A 
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history of the period between these two, — that of the 
earher prmces of the House of Taimur, containing their 
original entrance into the country, and the gradual 
progress of their arms, till the empire reached its entire 
and most flourishing state, — seemed to form a natural 
foundation for the modern history of India, when those 
later contests with Europeans began, which have 
changed the whole face of things The early traus- 
actions of the Portuguese and Dutch affected only the 
outskirts of the empire , those with the French and 
English, during the last century, affected its very 
centre, and, in their results, have shaken it to pieces 
The materials for the history of the two first periods 
are still chiefly contained m the languages of the East, 
while those of the last may be best drawn from the 
relations and State papers of Europeans 

The author has indulged sparingly in any reflections 
on events, being rather desirous, by gmng a faithful 
statement of facts, to let them speak for themselves 
The volumes now offered to the public contam the 
reigns of Bdber and Humdyun The whole life of the 
foimer was spent m camps It was a period of tran- 
sition, when the Government had not yet subsided 
into a regular form Little progress towards settled 
institutions ivas made m the unquiet reign of his son 
It was not till the time of Akber that a regular attempt 
was made to reduce to a system some portion of the 
rules and customs of the country, and to combine them 
by the pnnciples of a just and impartial legislation 
Even that great and enlightened prince had, however, 
many difhculties, religious and political, to encounter , 
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Aiid he vvne, vn soinc ln‘:f^ncc 5 , too iniich in ndvance 
of In': Mjro, viul in others perhaps too fantastical, and 
li 1(1, liL-uk’s, (lie niisfoitnne to have a siicccs«oi whose 
MOW'' dith rod from Ins own, man) of Ins icgnlations 
died w ith hnn‘-ell 

To some rouleis the account of the T.uf. ns of the 
Kipch ik and of ^loghnhbt m, contained m the Tntio- 
diution, iiia\ seem to be too extended Hut these tribes 
hid irioit inniuaico on the fortune of the foundci of 
whit has beeai e died (he ^rovrhnl 1 inpne, and, with- 
out 1 consider iblc Knowledge of (he ir cii cimistanccs and 
tran^aetions much of the eirlici portion of the Instor}’’ 
would be ob'cuic 

Hie greater paitof the •volumes now published was 
written sevcml "scais ago, — aeiicuinstancc which it may 
be ncecssarv to mention, in older to cxidnn wli), m 
the course of (he naiiatne, so little allusion is made 
to late events, such as (hose (h it have icccntly ocumed 
in Afghamst m, oi to (he woiks of later wiitcis 

As to the oithogi iphy of oiiental woids, that of Sir 
William Tones has m gcncial been adopted K has 
however been substituted foi (be hard c, q is used haul 
before all vowels, as m vast, ; is soft, ns m ptsl , eh is 
used ns m chance , sh, ns in ship Little distinction has 
been made of the lettcis pcculiai to eastern alphabets, 
though Kh lias been geneially used for the Aiab Ihc., 
as in Khan , and qh foi the qhain, as m Ghazi The 
accent is often applied to maik a vowel as being long m 
a word, especially the fust time it is used 

The author ought not to conclude without making 
his acknowledgments to John ]\omei. Esq, foi the use 
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of a manuscript of the Tabafcdt-i-Akben in his collec- 
tion and to Horace Hay man Wilson, Esq , for that of 
the Tarikh-e-Reshldi, from which so much has been 
drawn For an opportumty of consultmg the Klioldaet- 
ul-towdrlkh, he was indebted to the kmdness of the late 
Major WiUiam Yule The other manuscripts quoted 
are chiefly in the possession of the author. 

Bonn, May 28 1845 
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HISTORY OF INDIA 


riiELIJIIKAnV REMARKS 

INPIVX III'^TORV IT^ Tlinrc PFRIODS — RFMARKABLE FR^V 

■nnCN TIIF KIVGDOM'? OF 1 UROFJ AND ASIA ASSmiED A 
■MOI r REGULVR AND rFRMVKLNT rORAI 

It is tlic object of tlic following pages to present to tbe 
render n History of the House of Taiiniu in India, but 
especially to gne m some detail the liistoi}’’ of tlic 
reigns of the Grst si\ princes of that race, from the 
in\asion oi B.lbcr to the death of Aureng 7 i'b, includmg 
a period of neaily two centuries 

The histor}' of Northern India niaj' be divided into 
three great periods The first extends from the earliest 
tunes to the in\asion of Sultan 3Inhmud of Ghazni, in 
the beginning of the eleventh centuij’, and may be 
called “ The Hindu Period ” The reaches from 

that CA ent to the in\ asion and conquest of Hindustan 
by Bdber, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, a 
space of rather moie than five hundred 3 ears, and may 
be denominated “ The Early ^luhammcdan Pciiod ” It 
includes the conquests and ascendancy of the monaichs 
of Gha/ni, and of various othci Tartar and Afghan 
d} nasties in India Tlie thud period extends fiom the 
conquest of Babei to the present times, ^and exhibits to 
our view the sovereignty of “ The House of Taimur,” 
Avho have held the real or nominal power in India for 
the last tliice hundred ycais 
VOL I B 


natorj- of 
India, 


Its three 
periods. 
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Remarkable 
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In Europe 
Its State* 
settle Into a 
«y*lcm 


It IS not intended in the piesent woik to touch m 
any degree on the two first of these periods Of the 
fiist indeed, interesting and curious ns in many 
respects it is, very little is known, and that little but 
imperfectly With the events of the second we are 
better acquainted, many native historians, some of 
them contemporary, having related with sufficient dis- 
tinctness, if not the civil, at least the most important 
of the mditary occurrences of the times , and the valu- 
able histones of Mr Elphinstone and others have 
recently made the European reader acquamted with 
what IS most worthy of notice in both of these periods 
The history of much of the third peiiod has never been 
written in any European, language in detail ; and yet a 
considerable acquaintance Avith it is perhaps necessary 
to such as would thoroughly understand the present 
state of India. 

It commences about thiity years after the discovery 
of the passage to that country by the Cape of Good 
Hope, at a remarkable era in the history of Man, when 
the governments of a great proportion of tlie various 
kingdoms both of Europe and of Asia, after numerous 
changes, began to settle down into that more perma- 
nent form which, on the whole, they have ever since 
letained, in spite of the conquests and revolutions to 
which many of them have been subjected. 

In Europe the close of the fifteenth and beginning 
of the sixteenth centuries were marked by many strik- 
ing events Before that time most of the kingdoms of 
which it was composed, while acknowledging a king or 
supreme head, had been broken into a variety of inde- 
pendent or nearly independent states Each country 
was occupied with its own internal concerns Theie 
was no general system or balance of power among the 
kingdoms of Christendom, which might lead each to 
watch the events passing in the other as influencing 
itself Each country was a separate system Spam was 
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Great men- 
tal aettvitj 


the Fifth dominions more extensive than had for cen- 
turies been lield by any one prince The Netherlands 
and Dutch provinces, Austna, the entire kingdom of 
Spain, with its rich and extensive Amencan posses- 
sions, Sicily, and a great portion of Italy, fell to him 
by hereditary descent, in addition to which he vas 
errly in life elected Emperor of Germany The acca- 
mulation of territories so vast upon one head naturally 
excited the jealousy and alarm of the neighbounng 
Kings and States This terror almost inevitably led 
to the idea, as it was the surest support, of the balance 
of power in Europe, which then began to be acted 
upon, and has influenced the conduct of its govern- 
ments ever since, though sometimes with great devia- 
tions, occasioned by the blindness or the passions of 
its princes or people 

Various other causes excited and kept alive the 
mental activity for which this period was remarkable 
The spirit of adventure which had led to the discovery 
of America, and of the route to India by the Cape of 
Good Hope, a spirit which in its turn was fostered by 
these discoveries that seemed to enlarge the powers of 
man, by offering new worlds for their exertion, the 
revival of ancient learning, in some degree hastened on 
by the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, an event 
that scattered many learned Greeks over the West, 
where their lessons were received with eagerness by 
men whose minds had already been awakened to a love 
of knowledge, and were prepared to receive them the 
recent contemporaneous invention and active use of 
the Art of Printing, which secured and diffused all 
manner of knowledge, bringing it down to a lower class 
of society than it had yet reached, and gradually wrest- 
ing it from the exclusive possession of monks and 
ecclesiastics, who for ages had been nearly its sole 
depositones, an invention which ere long, though it 
did not produce, secured the success of, the Reforma- 
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both on the side of Europe and of Asia Shah Ismael, 
the founder of the Sefvi dynasty, having subdued all 
the smaller potentates of Irdk, A/erbdpdn and Ears, 
and conquered Khordsdn, extended the Persian empire 
nearly to the bmits Nthich still bound it The last 
great northern invasion was that of the Uzbek tribes, 
who expelled the descendants of Taiinur from Transox- 
lana, and settled in tliat country, which they continue 
to hold to the present day Bdbcr, a prince, as he 
himself tells us, “ born on the very farthest limits of 
the civilised ivorld,” being expelled from his hereditary 
dominions by this irruption and settlement, made him- 
self master of Kdbul and Kandahdr, which had previously 
belonged to another branch of the family, and finally 
extended his conquests into India, which has remained, 
down to our own times, the real or noimnal kingdom 
of bis posterity 

These changes in Asia were nearly contemporary 
with those which have been mentioned as taking place 
in Europe, and, as the pohtical system then introduced 
into Europe long suffered little alteration, the JIusul- 
man countries of the East, Turkey, Persia, Uzbekistan, 
and India, suffered no great change for centunes, except * 
from the extended conquests of the Emperor of India 
to the south, which did not immediately affect his 
western neighbours, and at a later period from the 
conquests of Isdder Shah, as transient as they were 
alarming Kdbul long remained attached to the Em- 
pire of India, as well as Kandahdr, which last, how- 
ever, was occasionally the battle-ground between the 
monarchs of Persia and Hindustan 

As the conquest of India in the sixteenth century 
was accomplished by Bdber, himself a Tartar, by means 
of his Tartar chiefs and followers, and as the whole of 
the earlier part of his life was spent among tnbes of 
that race, and many of the mstitutions of his later hfe 
affected by theirs, it is necessary, before proceeding to 
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INTRODUCTION 

CONTAINING A GENEKAL ACCOUNT OF THE TAUTAIIS, E5PF- 
CIAELY or THE JUJI AND CHAGIlATAr DI NASTIES , AND 
OP THE STATE OP TEANSOXIANA AT THE ACCESSION OF 

bIbee. 


SECTION FIRST 

GEKEIUI. ACCOtWT OF THE TAJITAII TIUDES — TUnFE CnAND DmSIONS, 

JIANCnUS, MONGOLS OH MOCnCLS, AND TUHNS COSQDLSTS 01 

CBENG/z khan and the MOGHULS — OF THE TtiEKI TJHBES AND 
TADHH! — DIFFERENCE RESCLTINO FROM THE JIODE OF SETTLE- 
KENT OF THE TARTARS IN TRIBES OR AS INDmDUALS 

SECT t The coimtnes m tlie south of Asia as irell as of Europe 
have, from the remotest ages, been subject to invasions 
from the north, the migratory inhabitants of ivhich, 
criSl pouring forward their hordes or tribes from their native 
■wilds, have in some instances laid vraste many of the 
most extensive of these more genial and favoured 
regions, and then disappeared, and in others have 
conquered and permanently settled m them. These 
invaders, in ancient times, -were chiefly the (Jauls, 
Germans, and Scythians; but, m later ages, in Asia, 
the Tartar tribes alone 

Under the general denomination of Tartar, a name 
kno-wn only since the twelfth century, European writers 
have comprehended the "whole of those extensive tribes 
■which range in the "wide expanse of country stretching 
north of the Himalaya mountams, the Oxus, the 
Caspian, and the Black Sea, as far as the Northern 
Ocean, however much they may differ from each other 
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m language or oiigin Memorials remain of the in- 
rursions and conquests of these nations towaids the 
south m \cry cirly ages but their giand overflowings 
and permanent ascend incy in modern times occuircd 
immediately before and aftci the tenth century, when 
large bodies of them t^a^ ersed and settled in the do- 
minions of the Khalils , xn the bcginmng of the thirteenth 
undei Chengir Khan, and in the end ot the fomteenth 
under Amir Taimur, better known in the west as the 
great Tamerlane 

This name of Tartar, oi moic properly Tatar, which 
we apply to these numerous migratory tubes, is un- 
known to themselves as a gcneial appellation, and 
never properly belonged even to any consideiable pio- 
portion of them It seems originally to have been the 
name of one dmsion of a tube of the race wluch we 
now, whether properly or not, distinguish as ^longols 
or Moghuls, and bj’’ one of those mistakes so common 
to foreigners, to hai e been ei roneously apphed to nearly 
the whole inhabitants of the north of Asia 

The tribes which we include under the name of 
Tartar consist chiefly of three great divisions oi races, 
all differing from each other m manners, institutions, 
and language 1 The Tunguses and Manchiis in the 
east of Asia, north of China 2 The Mongols, oi, as 
they are called by the Persians and Indians, the 
Moghuls, who occupy chiefly the middle portion north 
of Tibet, neaily as far west as Terfan, and part of the 
desert between that and the Yaik, and 3 The liirks, 
who for many centuries have possessed the large regions 
that extend on the west of the Mongols from the desert 
of Kohl , havmg for their southern boundarj^ the moun- 
tams of Kashghar and Pamer, Khordsdn, the Caspian 
and Black Sea, the Don and IPolga on the west, and 
Sibena on the north But some few tribes, both of 
Mongols and of Turks, are to be found in the limits thus 
marked out as pecuhaily belonging to their respective 


SECT L 


Grand 

races 
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SECT E 


Their man- 
ners 


ranges The Turks are the most extensive and nu- 
merous of the three races * 

Each of these grand divisions is broken down into a 
great number of smaller tribes, generally nearly in- 
dependent of each other, every one managing its omi 
concerns , and it is not to be forgotten that though, 
for the sake of convenience, we designate the two former 
races as Tungus or Manchu, and Mongol, these general 
names are not used by the tribes themselves for that 
purpose, but each distinct tribe has its separate ap- 
pellation All who speak the Tiirki language, what- 
ever be their tribe, seem, however, to acknowledge 
themselves as being Tiirks 

These Tartar tribes, as for the convenience of pos- 
sessing a general name we may continue to call the 
whole of them, are all pastoral, and have each their 
own range, within which they move from place to place 
with their famihes, flocks, and dwellings, as the heat 
or cold of the season, the scarcity or abundance of 
pasture induce them They live in tents or in movable 
huts, often carried in waggons, which their cattle draw 
from place to place, according to the movements of the 
tribe t Their wealth consists m their flocks of cattle, 
sheep, and horses Milk is their chief food, and the 
flesh of their flocks , but they kill their cattle spanngly 
and unwillingly They are httle addicted to cultivate 
the ground, and rather despise such of their neighbours 
as settle to breathe the polluted aur of one spot, and to 
hve on the top of a weed, as in contempt they de- 


• The Turki race occupies an 
important place in bistorj Euro- 
peans in general are chiefly ac- 
quainted inth the Turks of Con- 
stantinople or Turkey, yho arc only 
one branch of the great tree To 
distinguish the grand general race 
from the more limited one of the 
Ottomans, the former, in the fol- 
lowing pages, arc apoken of as Turks 


and Turlj, with the u accented 
The usual unaccented form of the 
words (Turk and Turkish) is cm 
plo)ed to mark the Ottomans or 
Osmanlis For some further re- 
marks on the Tartar tribes, sec Ap- 
pendix A 

t Campcjfrts Sci’ilir 

Quorum plaustra \asa3 ntc trobtuU 
demos — UoR. 
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nominate corn The care of the children, the pre- sect i 
paration of food and clothing, and, in geneial, all 
domestic emplojMnents, belong to the women The men 
delight 111 the chase, whenever the means of following 
it aie presented Lning much in the open air, on 
horseback, exposed to fatigue and accustomed to long 
marches, and in older times often exposed to the 
dangers of war, and habitually on the watch against 
surprise, their mode of life made them hardy and bold, 
and gave them the habits of soldiers Their govern- 
ment, though not uniform, is generally patriarchal, 
the whole tnbe is regarded as descended from the same 
stock, and they willmgly obey the head of a particular 
family as their hereditary ruler But there is con- 
siderable variety m the mternal government of different 
tribes arismg from ancient usages, or the character of 
individual chiefs Some are despotic, but in general 
the chief advises with the elders or heads of the leading 
families as a couned, though on some solemn or im- 
portant occasions it is usual to convene the whole 
tribe Private disputes are settled by the Ak-sakdls 
(or Grey-beards, as they are called) * men of a certam 
age and authority, according to ancient usage 

Of these three races, the most eastern, the Manchiis, Manchus. 
about two hundred years ago conquered Chma, which 
they still continue to govern, as other tribes of the 
same Tungus family had already done in earlier times 
But the race does not seem to be at all known to the 
historians of Persia or India, and has had no direct 
mfluence on the fortune of these countries 

The second race, the Mongols or Moghuls, chiefly Mongol* 
occupy the country that bes betw een the other two, and 
have acted a very important pait, though for a short 
period of time, m the history of Asia For many ages 
the difierent Tartar races or tribes m the north had 

• The Turks and Afghfins call councillors in the tnbe, Ak-saAa/s, 
the leading men who form a sort of while (or grej ) beards. 
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Chongiz 
Khnii 
Ills ton- 
quests 


A n 1206- 
1227 


earned on war with each other, unknown to or unre- 
garded by the conterminous nations, or known to tlieir 
Chinese and Tiirki neighbours alone, when Ciiengi'^ 
Khan, the chief of a small and till then unimportant 
tribe propel ly called Mongol, after a long series of 
struggles, such as in otliei instances have roused the 
genius and inatuied the talents of men destined to be 
conquerors, having by gallant exeitions recovered the 
station of chief of his tribe, of which, in his youthful 
years he had been deprived, gradually subdued tlie 
tribes around, and subsequently extended his dominions 
m the Tartar waste, beyond the limits of his own lacc 
and language Having subdued Pekin and the northern 
half of China, he led his Mongol hoides against the 
Oighurs and other Tiirki tubes lying between Trans- 
oxiana and his own oiiginal countiy, most of whom, 
after severe conflicts, he compelled to acknowledge his 
sway But his empire, great and miglity as it then 
was, would not have attiacted much notice m Europe, 
had he not, crossing the Jaxartes, followed his Ti'uki 
enemies into the highly cultivated and, for that age of 
the world, civilised and refined country of Transoxiana 
or Mawerannaher, in which they had taken shelter 
among their brethren of the same race, who bad long 
possessed the chief influence, and, since the decline of 
the empire of the Khalifs, held the reins of government _ 
in that extensive region After besieging and sacking, 
with relentless cruelty, the numerous rich and populous 
cities with which the country of Transoxiana tlien 
abounded, he crossed the Oxus and poured the desti uc 
tive inundation of his barbarians over Khwdrazm, Bdlkli, 
and Khordsdn, ravaging on the one hand a large poition 
of Persia and Armenia, and on the other spreading 
desolation through Kanddlidr and Ghazni as far as tlie 
Indus, over countries which for upwards of two cen- 
turies had been governed by rulers of Tiirki extraction. 
Not content with this, he added the wide plains of the 
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Khozars and Kumans beyond the Caspian to his own 
overgrown dominions 

On his death, his mighty empire still went on ex- 
tending its limits, under his immediate descendants, 
who not only continued the invasion of Southern China, 
hut mounting the Wolga and passing the Don and the 
Nieper, conquered the Bulgarians, Russians, and Poles, 
and overran Hungary, Bosma, Dalmatia, Silesia, and 
Moravia, threatening Yienna itself, and spreadmg con- 
sternation over all the kingdoms of Cliristendom 

The conquests of Chengiz Khan, and his immediate 
Moghul successors, were conducted with an exteimmat- 
ing cruelty and a cold contempt of human life and suf- 
fering of which lustory affords perhaps no other example 
The Moghuls employed in their armies, and used as 
instruments of their conquests, the Tiirki and other 
tribes of the desert whom they had subdued But as 
they advanced farthei fiom home, and left their deserts 
behind, the course of their march through more popu- 
lous legions was marked by the bummg of cities, the 
devastation and rum of the country and the slaughter 
of all the inhabitants whom they did not carry off to 
seU as slaves Their uniform plan was to convert the 
fields into a deseit, and to leave behind them no human 
being that could rise on their rear, that could offer a 
moment’s annoyance, or occasion the slightest risk to 
the invaders By the barbarity of their massacres, in 
which age, and sex, and condition were ahke disregarded, 
they spiead horror and dismay around them on every 
side, and to remote regions This habit of slaughter 
seems to have generated an unnatural and almost spor- 
tive thirst for blood, many harrowing instances of which 
are related by contemporary writers and even m later 
times it would appear that no tribe has made less pro- 
gress in humanity and ciiilisation tlian the Mongols * 

* The name of the horrible ogres ployed in the van of the armies that 
of fable and romance was taken from oterran the east of Europe The 
the Oighurs, a tribe who were em- reckless cruelty and cannabahsm of 
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A H. 429 
Aj) 1038. 

The Sel- 
j6k8 


in Terala, 


A H 656, 

A D 1268 
Osmanlls, < 


A n 699, 
A.® 1300 


most trusty and confidential servants These, m the 
course of tune, rose to he their chief ministers, the 
generals of their armies, and governors of their pro- 
vinces , and in the dechne of the Khalifate, the principal 
revolutions effected in the empire, whether in the palace 
or the field, were conducted by them In a similar 
manner, the kingdom of Ghazni came into the possession 
of Sebaktegm, a Tiirki slave, whose son, Sultan ]\Iahmud 
not only extended his empire to the Oxus and Caspian, 
but carried his victorious arms many times into the 
centre of India Towards the beginning of the eleventh 
century the celebrated Seljiiki Tuiks, leaving Trans- 
oxiana with their floeks, and being jomed in their pro- 
gress by kindred tribes from Khordsdn, advanced west- 
ward, traversing the dominions not only of tlie Khalif 
of Baghdad but of the Greek Empeior of Constantinople 
They gradually made the degraded khahfs mere pup- 
pets in their hands, and settled as conquerors both in 
Persia and m the western provinees of Asia Minor 
Prom that tendency to division, however, so natural to 
the chiefs of independent tribes, they soon broke dovm 
into a number of smaller states and principalities , and 
the fragments into which they split, the Seljiiki dynas- 
ties of Irdn, Kerradn, Damascus, Aleppo, and Iconium, 
as well as the Atdbeks of Irdk, Azerbaijan, Pdrs, and 
Ldristdn, make a conspicuous figure in the history of 
these ages 

The Turki ascendancy was for a time interrupted by 
the Moghul invasion of Chengiz Khan and his descend- 
ants, which overturned the Seljiiki and other Turki 
Governments, and in the end, the Khalifate of Baghdad 
itself But, the torrent soon passed ovei, and, on the 
rums of Seljiiki principality of Iconmm, Othman, a 
Tiirki Emir, founded a new state which in process of tune, 
spreading on every side, grew into the Ottoman empire , 
and which, by the extent of its dominions and its suc- 
cess ’A war, in spite of the eaily shock that it leceived 
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fiom flic arms of Taimur, lias ovei shadowed fhe fame 
of nil the odier Turki monai clues, and earned the vic- 
torious crescent o\ci a great poition not only of Asia 
and Afnn, but of Euiope itself 

'1 lie conquests of !Mii Taimur, in the end of the 
fouilcenth and beginning of the fifteenth centuries, may 
be rcgirdcd ns lining ic-cs(nbhshcd the direct Thrki 
c:o\crnmcnl all o\cr the countries south of the Jaxartes, 
the Cwju 111 and the lll.ick Sen, — jr.n\cinnnahcr, Kliwii- 
r 17111 , Kliori'-an, Per-'in, Siiin and a gicat pait of Asia 
Minoi, be'^ides the Afghan eounti}, and India as far 
as Delhi, lining submitted to his 3oke Since his time 
there h is been no gieat Turki in\asion fiom the noith, 
that excepted alieid} alluded to, b} uliich, in the age 
of Haber, the 'I urki tribe of Uzbeks took possession of 
MaMerannahcr and B.ilkh , and that Iw whicli Haber 
him«Llf ti'ancferrcd fhe go\ eminent of India from the 
Afirhans to the Tiirk« 

'J he ‘:ub|cction of ^alIous kingdoms of Ilindust.m, 
and, at a l.itci jieriod, of the Dckhan, to Turki adven- 
turcr«, ma) be added to the triumphs of the race 

Hut the influence of the Tartar invasions vas not 
confined to Asia and its go\crnments The intiepid 
and enteipiising spiiit of the Turks uas conspicuous 
Mhcrc\cr a cert nil number of indniduals of their ex- 
traction ^\ns accidentally found In Africa, numbeis 
of duiki prisoners taken b} the foUouers of ChengiV, 
during the uars of that conqueror, having been pur- 
chased by the Sultans of Hg) pt, were embodied undei 
the name of ^lamclukcs, oi sla\cs, and tiaincd as the 
bod} -guards of the pi nice They, like all other Pm- 
tonan bands, soon dlsco^cled that b} possessing the 
sword they possessed the government, and led on, in 
the ordinal} course of ambition, they in the end deposed 
the ancient dynasty, laised one of their own number to 
the so\ereign power, and foi upwaids of a hundred and 
thirty yeais continued to sway the sceptic of Egypt 
von I c 
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During all that time they reci uited their numbers by 
new purchases of slaves fi om the north The throne 
continued elective among themselves, under the single 
restriction that the person who filled it should be of 
Turlastdn The Tiirla were succeeded by the Circassian 
Mamelukes, who pursued a similar system, till they 
were subdued by the Ottoman Turks But the system 
of a Mameluke government soon revived, and was only 
brought to a close m our times by the atrocious perfidy 
of the relentless Muhammed All Pasha 

Thus it appears that few races of men, at any period 
of the world, have acted a more distinguished part than 
the Tiirki, who, in one form or another, for centuries 
ruled a great portion of the old world , and ivho, even 
at the piesent day, mfluence, directly or indirectly, the 
government, manners, and civilisation of mankind, from 
the Straits of Gibraltar to the deserts on the Yenesei, 
and from the hraits of Hungary and Poland to the 
farthest hounds of the empire of Hindustdn 

These conquests, especially those of Chenglz Khan 
and of Taimur, produced several important changes 
both among the Tartar tribes themsehes, and m the 
coiintiies which they conquered 

Before the age of Chengi'z, the Mongol tribes had 
adopted from Tibet and India the rehgious tenets and 
observances of the Shamans, according to the sect of 
Buddhism prevalent m these countries , while the Tiirki 
tribes, several of which inhabited on the borders of 
the Arab conquests m Transoxiana, and others were 
surrounded by Muharamedans or established in Muham- 
medan countries, had m general adopted the IMusulman 
faith Chengi'z Khan and his first successors, who ad- 
hered to the old religion of their tribe, were therefore 
considered by their Muhammedan subjects as infidel 
Pagans But they too, after being settled for a genera- 
tion or two in Musulman countiies, adopted the pre- 
vailing faith , whereas the Moghul tribes in their own 
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cnunfrv, down (o (lio pir“;cnt <H}. in gcncnl retain 
their ancient religion 

Wlicn Clicngi7 deputed In*: 5ons or generals togo\ern 
any of the conrpicred countric‘5, — and in this polic}’’ he 
M a*; unit ited hy hi'^ sucoe^'ors, — he •sent along m ith them 
in ulus or luui.'m, or come Moghul tnlie or division 
of n tribe, to oicnuc the conquered 'J In s policy uas 
pursued a*: to the I'liikt populition as veil as eicry 
other Ihe "Nroerhul trihc "jo einplo'^cd leccned an 
allotmeni of countr\, and pi lecd theinsehes vitli then 
fiimlics and flocks m the justurc range of the tribes 
among vhom thee vere ^ent 'J lioii<rh the Moghuls 
and Turks diflei in leligion ind 1 uigtiagc, yet by the 
inoMtable intercourse tint tikes place between persons 
Iningundei the same goi ernment, near to and inhabits 
of intercourse with each othei, In nitcrinarriagcs, by 
traflic and in other wa}s a considcriblc niivliirc of the 
two rices took place, which sliowcd itself both in their 
hniiuige and in their feituros and bodily appeiiancc 
1 Ins was more pai tieiil irl\ the case ns to seieral of the 
lurki tribes 'ihe Moghuls, nc\ci haniig been con- 
quered by the 'Juik= ha\c in treneral remained inoi e 
uiitmxcd , and in the interinari lagcs that have taken 
place between the two races, their features, ^\hlch arc 
the more marked, se'cm to hue predominated o\cr 
those of the 'J urks 'Ihe lutcnnixture of blood was, 
from cimI and political causes, most frequent among 
the chiefs and leading men of the tubes 

riie condition of the Tartars who emigrated to the 
south was much aflected by the accidental mode of 
their settlement, ailiether, lor example, it was made by 
them as indniduals or in tribes, whether they settled 
in the country or in cities Tlius their situation in 
Transoxiana and in Persia was considerably diHerent 
fiom a\hat it was in India 

Mdieiever circumstances have allowed, the Turks 
liaae picscr\ed their attaclimcut to their original tribes 
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and language, their fondness for a life of freedom, and 
their preference of the pastoral to the agricultural state 
In regions not far removed fiom their original seats, 
and where there were deserts over which they could 
roam, as in Transoxiana, Khordsdn, and Persia, they 
moved forward in tribes and in a body occupied the 
wastes and wilds that intersect these countries In 
this way the Tdrki tribes have become the possessors 
of nearly the whole of the deserts or pastoral plains of 
Tiirlastdn, Mdwerannaher, and Khwdrazm, as well as 
of Khordsdn and Persia, which they enjoy to this day, 
together with no small portion of Asia ]\Iinor, where 
the Turkoman tribes range fiom Syria as far as Smjnrna 
and Nice Hence too the language of the desert is dif- 
ferent from that of the cultivated country In Trans- 
oxiana, Persia, and Khordsdn, the Persian, appaiently 
the old language of these counti les, continues to be that 
of the cities, of the villages, and of the cultivators of 
the ground, as well as of trade and commerce But as 
the Tiiiks are the rulers m all these provinces, as the 
throne for some centuries has been filled and supported 
by Tiirki families, as they with the mixture of a few 
Kurdish and Arab famihes are masters of the wilds, the 
Tiirki, even in Persia, is the language not only of the 
desert, but of the court In such circumstances the 
division into Tiirks and Tdjiks, — the latter the ancient 
agricultural and commercial population, the former the 
nomadic, the military and dominant race, — is in full 
force , and hence, throughout the Ottoman or Turkish 
domimons in Europe, Asia, and Africa, the Turkish, a 
dialect of the Tiirki, is uniformly the language of the 
rulers , even when it happens not to be the language of 
the people, as in the greater proportion of the empire it 
is not 

In India the influence of the Tartars was somewhat 
different From early times the Tartars had been ac- 
customed to resort to that country not m tribes but 
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i!iili\ i(lu illv, as ,id\cntuiors in bciicli of foi tunc , and 
iniun of (licsc uhcnturcrs of Turki lace, botli in Ilin- 
dn^lan and in llic Dcklnn, liaAC risen to tlic greatest 
inilit.ir} and political cinincncc, and liaic c\cn been 
cle\ated to tlie throne b} then peisonal talents and 
eneig\ of chnritlci Some of them ]ia\e ti.insinittcd 
their dominions to then po^tfuty, and histoi > .iccord- 
ingU jirc^^cnts U‘^ AMth ^ irious Tnrki d) nasties in the^c 
tountnc‘= 'J he '1 nrks, ho\ie\cr, nc\er afletted to ino- 
nopoli''C all the authoii(\ of tlie kingdoms winch the} 
thus obtained Ihe iiatnes of India, and ad\cntniers 
of other tribes and conntne‘:, shared in the administra- 
tion of the go^ eminent nid in inilitaiy commands The 
iina-'iun of Taimnr, who indeed entered India with 
immense militan hoides, was only a sudden innndation 
tint laidc\er\ thin" piosti ite before it, but soon passed 
awa} Undci his descendant Il.iber, on the contrary, 
the J nrkb did not jirtsent themsehts in ti ibcs, but as 
parts of 1 reL^ilai arm}, or b} indnidiial emigration 
'1 he\ were mi\cd, in the army and in thecoiiit, with 
l\loghuls and I’eiaiaiis 'J iic} found a country already 
pnpuloii':, and its territoiies fully occupied by cnihsed 
inhibit lilt*;, as well as b} i lace of conqiieiurs of then 
own leligion 'J he> hid none of the e\fci minating 
ferocit} of Cliengi/, and were not so ins me ns to have 
a wicli to e\pcl the cultivators from lands, the value of 
which was owing solely to then 1 ibour, and which they 
themselves had no dcsiic to occupy Tlie chiefs vveie 
lew iided with iiigi'rs oi landed estates, that is, vvath the 
government shiie of the pioducc, the inferioi followers 
who were not piovided foi in the pigi'i of then chief, 
though the> always showed a picfeience to a mihtaiy 
life, giadually entered into the vaiious blanches of the 
public service They vv ilhngl} enteicd into the service 
of men of I’aiik, rarely became mei chants, hardly evci 
aiti/uisoi tiadcsmen, and w ere av ersc to agricultural 
jmi suits 'lliey claimed a supciioiity indmdiially in 
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SECT I public and pnvate estimation as belonging to tlie do- 
minant class, but they did not herd together as a se- 
parate horde The different races met and mixed in 
affairs of government, on their private business, in com- 
merce and trade But the foreign Musulman never 
entirely coalesced with the native Hindu Eeligion 
contmued always to keep them Avidely apart in ■^eii 
domestic intercourse, in their amusements, their cus- 
toms and their habits of thinking They weie two 
different elements, possessed of repulsive qualities, which, 
however closely pressed together, never amalgamated 
The language both of the country and the towns re- 
mained unchanged During the two farst reigns of the 
new dynasty, the Tiirki continued to be the language of 
the emperor and his Turki giandees , but the Persian 
by degrees became that of the court , at the same time 
that a different language, the Urdii Bhasha, the lan- 
guage of the horde or royal camp, composed in its 
elements of the language of Upper Hindustan, and of 
some other native Indian dialects, with a large infusion 
of Persian, became, even more than it had hitherto been, 
the medium of intercourse of the many separate nations 
and tribes which constituted the imperial army Noi 
was it confined to the camp, but gradually came to be 
understood by the servants in the different departments 
of government, and by most of the chief village-officers 
m the whole extent of the inany-tongued empire * 

* The penod of the ongin of the nasties, from the same causes that 
Hmdustam language is uncertam made it spread under the dynasty 
It would seem to have begun under of Baber 
the earlier Turki and Afghan dj- 
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< III M r hiu\ i>i\ iKi '• 111 *' 1 >ii II I A'loM. Ill" '•OS® — Tin ii rruM- 
lol II *- — I n II KIIVN < 11 *- Till III *-117 Ml CII M- — ST*- <11 
iii-i Di^ciMuNr*- — nn I iM \m> uim-kin tii Tin iit KiNtnon — 
1 i^i oi Tin L/iiiK*- \Mi III inr km/Cv*- 

bi cii 15 T \tn gcncril sketch ol ‘-oiiic of tlie giaiid 
Ic ulino' (li«tinctions oi nice amoii" the m uulenng tribes 
of tlic north of \*-n, ul their oii'piinl position in then 
di.'-ert*-, 'ind ol the iiiniiciice exercised on then eln- 
1 icter h} tlie inode in which the\ ilteiu uds settled m 
loreigti eountiies It still riiiiaiiis to gne ■^onic idea 
of the eirh hi^toie and politic i! dnisions ol the L /beks 
ind Wc'^tein Moghuls at the pciiod ol Jkibei s eiitranec 
into public hie 

1 Chengi/ Khan, as wo haec ^eeii, was i Moghul In 
the history ol his progcnitoi s we meet w ith th it inlusion 
of 1 iblc and iiiiricle which in ignoi.mt times is deemed 
neccssar}! to add dignit} to the genealogies of ilhistiious 
men Alinkiw.i, a Migin ol the fimily of the chief ol 
the Moghul", by some undefin ible intcicouisc with a 
cclesti il being, laid thiee sons at a biith, fioin one ol 
whom Chengi/ Khan, the great hero of the i lee, was 
descended in the ninth degice, and Mii Taimui oi 
Tamerlane, from anothci in the fourteenth * 


• Miles s Sliajrat, pp -10 — 45 , 
Abulgliazi, Histoire (icnial cits 
Ta'ars, 1’ II c 15 file slorj is 
related nitli some vnrat) of cir- 
cumstances b\ all the ^IubuInla^ 
historians Abiilghazi iintcs the 
lud) not a Mrpiti but i «ido« 
riic \i ilaiit IS b\ some ri.))rcbciiti(l 


as a refulgent rtrcim of sun-bianis, 
b\ others, ns a innii of an oiange 
colour, with ejes of singular bcautj 
The (late of the ciciit, an 111, 
(\ 1) 720) IS giicn in the Shajrat, 
but iiiuc ilcbccnts arc too ft tv to fill 
ui) the spice from tint (htc till 
( heiigu s birth 
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Cliengfz Khan, at his death, left an empire that 
stretched from the Euxine to the Yellow Sea, and from 
the deseits of Mekrdn to the farthest wastes of Sibena 

This mighty empire he, in his lifetime, had divided 
among his four sons To the eldest, Juji*, he assigned 
the Desht, or Plains of Kipchdk , but that prince dying 
some months before his father, the allotment was made 
over to his son Bdtu The terntory of this prince com- 
prised the country lying noith of the lower course of 
the SiiT or Jaxartes, the Sea of Aral and the Caspian, 
including the rich countries on the Don and Wolga and 
part of those on the Black Sea To the second son, 
Chaghatdi Khanf, were assigned the wide extent ot 
desert and pasture land between the Desht-Kipchdk on 
the west, and the original residence of the Moghul 
tribes on the east, between the Tibet mountains, the 
Indus, and Mekidii on the south, and Siberia on the 
north comprehending, besides the wide range of the 
northern desert, the countries of Kdshghar, Khoten, and 
the Oighurs, as far as the desert of Eobi, Ferghana, and 
Tashkend on the Jaxartes, the whole of Transoxiana, 
•with Badakhshdn, Bdlkh, Khwarazm, Khordsdn, Ghazni, 
Kdbul, and the other conquests of Chengfz m that 
quarter To Oktdi or Ogatdi Khan, a third son, he 
allotted the original Moghul country, with the tnbes 
immediately around it , and to a fourth. Tub, the pos- 
session of Khita or China 

To each of these four princes a force was assigned, 
to enable him to lule the domimons over which he ivas 
placed This force consisted of some Ulus, or migra- 
tory hordes of Moghuls or other Taitars, which might 
be regarded as the standing armies of the different 
khans Our concern is solely with the territories and 
successors of the two first, Jiiji and Chaghatdi 

All the Moghul princes, in the first instance, ac- 

* Called also, Chuclii, Zuzi, and f Or, Jagbatai 
Tusbi 
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- kiioAvledged Oktdi as the head, of the empire , and, 
after his death, his place was supphed by election, the 
Grand Khan continuing to reside in the original Mog- 

- hul country at Karakorum In the course of some 
reigns, however, the dependence of the other prmces 
on the Grand Khan became less and less, and finally 
ceased entirety At nhat precise time this occurred in 
the case of the Jiiji and Chaghatdi Khans, is not very 
clear In Persia, Arghiin Khan about ah 690 (a n 
1291) joined his own name on the public com with 
that of the Giand Khan , and Kdzan Khan A H 703 
(a d 1304) left out the name of the Grand Khan al- 
together The change probably took place in the Jiiji 
and Chaghatdi dominions about the same time , and 

:1 the khans of these countiies seem, thencefoi ward, to 
c hai e been regarded as Khdkdns oi Grand Khans, each 
. m his oi\n territory 

The Older of succession to the Khans was not strictly 
uniform It was partly hereditary, partly elective 
The Khan was always taken fiom the family of Chen- 
L giz , but on his death, if he happened to have a son of 
some talent who had assisted him in the government, 

' the son was genei ally allow ed to succeed , otherwise, 
the most distinguished of the brothers of the late Khan, 
, or his uncle, or the i elation who happened to have most 
influence in the tribe, w'as called to the government 
Minors did not succeed at the time of their father’s 
1 death , but the election was open to them at a future 
period, when they were of age * 

1 I Of Juji Klian, and the Desht-Kipchdh 

^ The portion of Jiiji Khan, the eldest of the sous of 
Chengiz, on his premature death, was tiansfeiied to 
his son Bhtu It w^as much enlarged by that prince in 

* Miles s Shfgrat-ul-Atrak, pp Gcneal P I c 2 &.c 
22 — 2b , Abulgliazi Khan, Hist 
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Ills celebrated expedition into the west in which he 
took Moscow, reduced Russia and Poland to subjection, 
and extended his ravages into Silesia, Hungary, Bosnia, 
and Dalmatia, as far as the Adriatic. The opeiatious 
of the Moghuls m them wide-extended mvasions were 
conducted with their accustomed cruelty and baibarous 
contempt of human life and suffering They ex- 
terminated, as far as they could, the inhabitants of the 
country which they overran, and spread consternation 
and dismay over the remotest parts of Christendom ^ 
Bdtu, on his return from this expedition, in which his 
brother Sheibdni had distingmshed himself in a re- 
markable mannei, made him a grant of some of the 
extensive provinces conquered from the Russians and 
other Christians, with a sufficient number of the Kuris, 
Naiman, Karlik, and Oighur tribes to keep them in 
subjection , and Orda-Itzen, another brother, made linn 
a present of fifteen thousand Tartar famihes for the 
same purpose but the brothers stipulated with Shei- 
bani, that he himself should take up his range between 
the terntones of Bdtu and Orda-Itzen, passing the 
summer near the Ural mountains and the Ydik nver f, 
and the winter in the more southern countries on the 
Sirr and Siira-sfi In addition to this, Mangu-Taimur 
Khan, the brother and successor of Bdtu, bestowed on 
Behdder, Sheibdm’s son, the Ak-Orda, or White horde, 
probably a tribe of Sloghuls Hitherto the descendants 
of Chengiz Khan had been Pagans, but one of Bdtu’s 
successors, Uzbek Khan, having been himself converted 
to the Islam, introduced the Mahommedan leligion 
among the tribes of Kipchdk, which he ruled, and was 
so much beloved by the portion of his subjects who 
followed him m adoptmg the Musulman religion, that 
they assumed his name, and from him called themselves 
Uzbeks He appeals to have died about ah, 751 

• See DOhsson, Histoue ties f Or, Jaik 
Jlongols, tomei Pans 1824 
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On the death of Uzbek Khan, a senes of civil wars sect ir 
folJoMcd in the enipiie of Kipchdk, ending in a geneial ^ 
anaich}’, during which several chiefs assumed independ- and inra- 
cncc These disorders continued down to the time of 
Mir Tainuii, vho, vhen he had iisen to power in 
Transoxiann, found two iivals, Uius Khan and Tokta- 
niish Khan, both descended of Juji, contending for the 
dignity of Groat Khan of the Kipchdk Toktamish 
being worsted, sought the assistance of Taimur, who, 
after long nars, seated him on the thione of Seraichak 
on the IVoIga But a quarrel soon ensued between the 
allies, and Taimui, laising up Taimur-Kutluk, a thud 
candidate for the Khanship, entered and overran the 
countiy of Toktamish, destroyed his torrns and bioke 
Ills poiiei But Taimur-Kutluk, like Toktamish, found 
it necessar}’’, in Ins turn, to withdraw from the aUiance 
of Mil Taimur, i\ horn he probably found disposed to 
act rather as a master than an auxihniy Mir Taimur, 
upon this, tiansferred his support to Kaurchik, the son 
Df that Urus x\ horn he had humbled to place Toktamish 
on his throne To aid his new ally, he placed in his 
seiMce a powerful body of Uzbeks There were, there- 
lore, at this time, in the distracted country of Kipchak, 
besides mfcrior chiefs claiming independence, three 
Grand Klians, Toktamish, Taimur Kutluk, and Kaiir- 
chik, all descended of Juji, and all of whom had 
successnely been supported and opposed by Taimur 
That great conqueior’s policy was to rule by sowing 
discord among the tnbes 

The farndv of Jiiu never recovered the shock which nbeoftepa 

*' T ' 1 TP rateKhan- 

it then received from ciiul war and ioieign mvasion jbip^ 
Though a Gland Khan continued lor some time after sos^ 
to be acknowledged. Ins power no longer pievailed over 
the whole wide extent of the Desht-Kipchdk Man}*^ of 
the heads of the lemotci tubes disclaimed all supenoi 
authoiity, and acted foi themsehes Thiee separate 
Khanships vorc gradually foimed in the vest, those of 
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About a ccn(ui\ alter tin, lorimlioii of tins U/bek 
confeileru\, the ‘^ccptic of the tubes Jcsceiidctl to 
Abulkli nr Kli'in an able aiul auibitions prince In tlic 
course of bis reign he mule bimself fonnulnblc to all 
bis neigliboiir" lie umlecl main nc\s tubes to bis 
go\ornnu‘nt, and, b> the \igom of bis clunnctcr, i tiled 
in Ibc IX’sbt-Kipcliak with more absolute nutbont), 
and o^er a 1 irger extent of tcrritoiy, than an} Khan 
bad done loi some iieneinlions Not content ^\Itb this, 
be enslaved in the factions of Simaikind during the 
A\nis tb.it follo^^ed the deitb of 1 bigli I'eg "Mii/n, and 
Ilia} bo said to lln^e pi iced Sultan Abusaid !Mnya, then 
a ^Ollllg man and a fugitnc, on the tbrone of Jla- 
Mciaiinaber Abiilkbnir, \\bcn be retired back into bis 
desertsj loidcd with boot), earned \Mtb limi a daughtei 
of Ulugh lieg Mir/a, Mlioin be m.uiied 

'Ibe despotic superiority of Abulkbnr ■was so stn- 
sibh felt In mail} cbicftaiiis of Kipcbak, tli.it sc\cral of 
them, csjicciall} some ^ultuus of the i ice of Ju)i nbo 
goNcriied impoit.mt tribes, knowing that they wcic 
ob)Ccts of Ins suspicion, and bclicMiig (bat even (heir 
Ines were m d.mgcr, mo\ed away with tbcir tubes 
from tbcir ancient jiastoi d langc, abindoncd the Uzbek 
country, and seceded fiom bis go\einment Among 
these were Gei.'u Ivlian, Jam Beg Khan and otlieis, 
who fled towaids jMogluilist ui Tins secession oc- 
curred while the kliansliip of the I^Iogbuls was lield by 
Isan-buglia Kbnii, Yums Khan’s biotlici Isan-biigba 
reccncd the fugitives bonouiably, and assigned them a 
district on Ins w'estern fionticr riieie, under bis pio- 
tcction, they fed tlieir flocks, ficc and unmolested, foi 
several years f 

• The Uzbek Kaizaks arc care- lies on the ■western limit of Mo- 
full) to be ihstinguishcd from the ghuhsliin Tar Rcshfili, f 57 
Uon Cossacks ami other Uussian Our knowleilge of the geograjih) of 
Cossacks, ivho, i\hntc\cr they may the ilcscrt la so imperfect, that it is 
origimlt) liaic been, have latterly dillicuU to assign a precise situation 
licrome a very mi\e<l rare to almost any of the places mcntioiieit 

I The land allotted to these chiefs in the annals of Moghuhslan 
was llashi near Jud-Kon, which 
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Abulkhair had reigned many years as a victorious 
and fortunate prince, when a combination was formed, 
among the heads of the leading tnbes in Kipchdk, to 
humble his ambition and to set limits to his overgrown 
power ^ He met the confederates m the field with his 
usual bravery, but being deserted by fortune, was 
defeated and slam with several of his sons His defeat 
was followed by a separation of the tribes that had 
formed the Ulus of the Uzbeks Slany tribes resumed 
their independence, others formed new connections A 
body of Uzbeks, to the number of twenty thousand 
men, migrating with their herds and flocks, jomed Gerdi 
Khan and Jam Beg, whose new confederacy soon ac- 
quired increase of strength, and speedily came to be 
formidable under the name of Kaizdk-Uzbeks A con 
siderable body of Abulkhair’s immediate retainers re- 
mained faithfhl to the family, and acknowledged Bdn'y 
UghMn, his eldest surviving son f , as their Khan Burga 
Sultan, the cousm of Abulkhair, and head of a younger 
and separate branch of the family, though he had been 
employed with distinction and in ofiices of high trust 
by Abulkhair, avaihng himself of the general confusion 
that followed his death, took possession of a portion of 
teintory wdiich had belonged to the Khan, an act of 


* Abulghazi, P Vlir c IV The 
power of Abulkhair seems to have 
received a set ere shock before this 
from an irruption of Uz-Taimur, 
the Taishi of the Kahmaks, who 
broke into his dominions at the head 
of a hundred thousand men Abul- 
khair having refused to submit to the 
terms of peace that were offered, a 
battle ensued, in which the Khan 
was defeated, several of his principal 
chiefs slain, and himself forced to 
take refuge in his castle of Saghfik 
Being finally compelled to agree to 
the conditions proposed by the T^- 
ishi, the Kahmak inundation again 


flowed back from his countrv, hul 
in Its return wasted the nch pro 
Vinces of Tnrhstdn, Sliahrokhia, 
and Tashkend The Kahmaks, or 
Kalmuks, call their chief, Taishi , 
and from the terms Khan-Tfii'hi 
are formed the word Contaish, by 
which he is generally known 

t Shah BedSgh, or Bordk, the 
father of SheibSm, is usually spokeo 
of as the eldest son of Abulkhair 
Abulghazi here calls Banij the eldest 
son I have added the qualification 
“surviving,’ which was probably 
what Abulghazi meant. 
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in 2 :i-nli(u(lc tint n not foigoltcn 1)} llic ginndson of 
AbiilKli ur 

'1 he Kill? ik-r/l>ok'5 umlcT Cor.ii nnd Jam Hog, 
poifcd is tlicN A\cio 1)\ tho Klnn of (lie ^Mogliul-^, bc- 
toiiio so powirliil, (lint Ikiun I glilnn, Almlklian’s son, 
w IS mnhlo to miint.iin Ininsclf in the intient )insloml 
rinirc of Im fiilicr icldiinx (licrefoie to nc’Cossit\, 
lie quitted (he mdc cli unimirn (Int spreads on (lie 
north to^\ nds (ho Y.iilc md ictiud to (ho south, into 
the ])l mis of 'luikistui, on (he lower com sc ol the 
Siir nnd (he dcseits (o (he north of that rner Ileic 
he Ind rein lined foi sonic cm in coinpanit no seclu- 
sion 'ind quiet, when he Ic irncd (Int Yiinis Khan, who 
now goioincd in Aloghulist.m, Innng been defeated in 
the Hast by (he Kahin iks in a great battle, had letiicd 
before them, and with the (u ind I'liis of the Moghuls, 
consisting of G0,000 finiilies, had entered Tiiikistan, 
and t iken up his wiiiter-qu.irteis at Kai.a-Tuk ii on (he 
Sethun or d iN.artos llarin, biirnmcrwith indignation 
at (he protection iflonkd, first by Isanbnghn, and now 
In Ins brother Yiinis. Khan, to the Kai/.'ik-LVbcks, 
whom he icgardcd as refractory m<l icbelhous subjects, 
resohed to giatifv liis re\cngc bj beating up the 
quaiters ot the Aloiilmls 

llaMiig t ikon his ineisuies with the gicatest skill 
and secrec}, he set out at tho head of a body of twenty 
thousand men, and by a sudden maicb completely sui- 
prised tlic cncmipmciit of tlie l^loglnils It happened 
that the whole of tlieir men bad tliat morning gone 
acioss the Sciliim, winch was fio/cn o\ei, to enjo} a 
gland hunting pai ty Rbii] consequently found the 
camp quite undefended, and his people instantly began 
to diivc off tlie flocks, and to seize and secure the pio- 
perty thus jiresentcd on eveij' hand to tlicir rapacity 
AVlien tlie al irrnmg intelligence of tins most nnex^iected 
att.ick was Inouglit to the Moghul Khan, without wait- 
ing to collect Ins men, wdio were scatteied in every 
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direction over the country, he hastened to i ecross the 
river on the ice He was at that moment accompanied 
by only six of his men, who bore the grand standard 
He had along with him the great trumpet, which it 
seems none could sound like himself As he drew near 
the camp, he sounded a blast, by which his friends at 
once knew that the Khan was at hand The Jloghul 
V omen, encouraged by the well-known sound, rose upon 
the intruders with the spirit that belongs to their race, 
and flew upon such of the men as had enteied their 
tents, slaying or making them prisoneis The grand 
standard too, appearing in sight, no doubt remained 
that the Khan was approaching The assailants, who 
were dispersed in all quarters in seaich of booty, thus 
attacked by the ivomcn Avithin the camp, and expecting 
the more formidable onset of the approaching Moghuls 
from without, were sei7cd with a panic Bfiriij Ugh- 
L'ln himself now attempted to mount his hoise and 
to escape, but was stopped and made pnsonei by a 
groom, assisted by some female scivants The Khan, 
on coming up, caused his head to be struck off, and 
raised on tlie point of a spear Of the twenty thousand 
Uzbeks who had entered the camp, few escaped Next 
day the Khan, pursuing his advantage, hastened to 
Cl ush the remaining adherents of the family of Abiilk- 
haii, who, confounded by this new and unforeseen ca- 
lamity, unable to resist, were entirely bioken and 
scattered abroad, insomuch tiiat a great proportion of 
them, compelled altogether to abandon the desert, re 
tiled into M.ineraniiahcr ® 

Among those ivlio then abandoned the dcseit was a 
man destined ere long to acquire a great name in the 
history of the tunes bhahi Beg, or Sheibiim, ivas tlie 
giandson of Abulkhair Khan by that prince’s eldest son 
Shah Bid.igh Sultan After Bdnij’s disastei, he hn- 


• Tir Rcclifili, ff <57, 58 Gi, 6‘i 200 28+ 
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gcrcd for some time in the now inhospitable wilds and 
•wastes of his forefathers, subjected to extreme rmseiy, 
from hardships of ciery description, but at length, 
seeing no hope of cflecting anything in the old doim- 
moiis of his family, he found himself compelled to 
abandon them, and accompanied by a few faithful adhe- 
rents, was one of those nho repaired to Samarkand, 
n Inch was then governed bj Sultan Ahmed Mirza, there 
to await some faiourable turn of fortune ^ 

lly the ruin of the old Uzbeks the new confederacy 
of Uzbck-Kaizak or Kaizak Uzbeks became the ruling 
poMcr 111 the eastern district of Kipchdk As long as 
Gcrai Ivlian hied he aliiays retained the chief power, 
and on his death his authority descended to Ins son 
Berenduk Ivhan, i\ho continued to reign for several 
years But the influence of K.isim Beg, the son of that 
Jam Beg who had accompanied Ger.ii in the original 
secession, gradual!}' extending itself among the tribes, 
Berenduk, finding at last that he had httle left but the 
name of Khan, retired to Samarkand Kdsim Beg 
Khan, pursuing his adi antage, became more powerful 
than Abulkhair had been, extended his power over 
nearly the \\ hole Desht, and especially over the range 
•which had formerly belonged to that prmce and the 
elder Uzbeks, and is said to have had at his command 
an army of a milhon of men But these events belong 
to a later period 

When, in consequence of the ruin of the Elder 
Uzbeks, Sheibdm abandoned the desert, an event that 
preceded by a few years the birth of Baber, the Grand 
Khanship of Kipchdk -was divided into several separate 
states The Khans of Krim maintained their mde- 
pendence The kmgdoms of Kdsdn and Astrakhdn had 
already begun to dechne under the groinng force of the 
Kussians The older branch of the Uzbeks had hardly 
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SECT 11 a political existence , while the new confederation of tlic 
Kaizfik Uzbeks was in all the vigour of youth, and even 
already had attained an extraordinary degree of strength 
Their territory, besides the eastern parts of the desert 
of Kipclidk reaching westward to the Taik, included a 
portion of the western range of Moghulistdn 

The language of most of the tribes of Kipchdk, and 
in particular of the Uzbeks, was the Turki 

* The authonties for the history Abfisi, near the beginning. Tar 
of the Khans of Kipchik are Abul- Reshfdi, S' 57 68, 60 , D Hcrbelot, 
gbazi, parts vii , \iii , Aliles’s art Abusaid, Degnignes, Hist des 
Shajrat, pp 220 — 241 , Tarikh Huns, tom iv p 434 , Pctis de la 
Abulkliair Khtlni , Manger, Arab- Croiv, Hist ile Genghis-can p 510 
shah, vol 1 p 3G7 , Alem-ardi 
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11 Ch'i']hi}t hhau — ///' t r/, DoimiUOU'^ 

I’lCIlM |>1 7)11 IMWII ti) Till CII^<II^T\I K1UN‘> Vnj<U)\ Ol 

Tiini j'luir iM<t >!<K.in n*-T\N jvm> m\7Mi \\\\iirit 

Tin donuinoiib i':«ignccl h) Clicnjri/ to lii« sccoiul son ■ircT ni. 
Clnirlnt 11 Klnn \^tr^ \en t\tcn''i\o -ind co^i^IStccl of 7 ~ 7 , 

^ ’ Clnchatalfl 

couiitnc^' uiflcriiijr fnun ctcliodici in e\(.r\ ])nrliculn uom!nion< 

1 ’Jilt irrt, it iiortlu rn pi'-tonl i inirc lK\oml tlic'^iir 
ami K i^-ligli ir, of tiioiilli''’ loiiinc}, \\ii<; ciitirel}' 

n to\\nk“-= > ‘I'-tc, full of (ItMrt**, but iiitcr^jK-r^al too 
AMtli lake' .uul riM-r- ^ iritil with lull nml diile, ami 
iMtli jil.iuis iml im ulo\\", A\lmli m the ‘■puiig and 
suinmtr ^\crc to\crcd i\jth the nio'-t bcautiiul llo\\ci3 
ami plint*-, ami in tho'-e '•t I'-oiis the clini ite of the de- 
sert ^\ i‘= |)cculiarl} delightful, but the e\ti erne cold of 
the V, Intel eoinpcllcd the io\ing inhabit nit'?, dunng 
that cc ison to rej) iir to the more southern and slielteied 
distiicts 2 Kiishglmr and Yarkend mcic in a middle 
state between the dcseits of the noith and the w cnlth 
and population of the south Though abounding m 
wilds, they po'^sessed some coiisideiable towns, such ns 
Kushghar, ^ arkend, Khoten, Ak'^u, Tcifan, Sre 3 The 
countries immediately noith ol the Sin or Jnxartcs, ns 
well ns those as far south as the lliudu-Kush and lla- 
7ara mountains, Tashkend, Samarkand, IJoklu'iia, Biilkh, 
and others, w'cre rich and civilised kingdoms, abound- 
ing in cultivated fields and flouiislung cities The 
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lield togetlier by an able and poweifid hand, and the 
custom of tlie Moghul Khans, according to "which they 
allotted particular tribes or districts to each of their 
childinn, -n^as calculated still farther to favour this 
tendency to disunion 

For many years, however, the "vngour imparted to the 
government by the genius of Chengiz Khan continued 
to operate Chaghatdi, his son, resided chief!}’' in the 
desert at his o"wn head-quarters of Bish-bdhgh, and 
sometimes with his brother Okt^ii at Karakorum Much 
of the business of government was conducted by the 
Minister Kdrdcbar-Kevidu or NuiAn , by v hose counsel 
later historians affirm that Chengiz, in his ■v\nU, diiected 
his son to be entirely guided The immediate successois 
of Chaghatai continued to leside chiefly m the desert, 
but the ambition and discord so common among Asiatic, 
and among aU prmces, were not long of appearmg 
Within a century after Chaghatdi’s death, it had be- 
come much the custom for the Khans, instead of hviug 
in the desert among the tribes, to visit and lingei in 
the rich and populous countries on the Siir and the 
Amu, where they appear at last to have fallen mto a 
state of thraldom in the hands of their mmisters 

Do'wn to the first Isan-bugba-Khan *, in spite of 
some disputes and ci"vxl wars, we find no distinct trace 
of a double succession in the Chaghatdi dynasty He, 
we are told, was called from M6,werannaher, where he 
then reigned, by the mhabitants of Kashgar, Yarkend, 
Aldtash, and by the Oighurs, who found no one among 
them of the posterity of Chaghatai Khan, who might 
fiU the throne which was then vacant This certainly 

* In the Tarjkh Reshidi he as Petis's transl , tom i p 26 , Aimal , 
called Ais, or Isan-hugha , m the and by Abulghazi, “ Aimal Khwaja, 
Shttjrat, p 378 , and by Price (Mo- who reigned m Wdwerannaher under 
hammedan History, toI lu p 7 ), the title of Isan-hugha Khan,” pt \ 
follon mg the Kholaset-nl-Alvhbar, c 1 & 5 See also the note of tlie in- 
II, or All Khwaja, by Sherfeddin, teihgent English translator, p 167 
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looks as if a division had already taken place, and as 
if, even then, different Khans had been acknowledged 
in different countries However that may he, from 
this time forward, we find the Grand Khanship of the 
Chaghatdi Klians broken up, and two rival or at least 
separate Khans, the one of wliom governed in the 
country of the Moghuls and Kdshgar, the other in 
Milwerannahcr The latter, who reigned in a civilised 
country that produced so many able •writers, have been 
noticed by all the general historians of Persia, and a 
very short notice of them will suffice The former, on 
the contrary, for a knowledge of whom we are almost 
entiiely indebted to Mirza Haidci, who was himself 
descended from them, have been nearly unknoivn, and 
a fuller account of their annals may be allowed. 


Part First — khans or MOontiusTAN and Aiifns or itAsncnAn.— 
Tiirm SUCCESSION — msTonr oi Tunis khan and ms sons — 
TKANSAOTlONS OP THE KHANS IVlTn THE THE IIHIZAS OP SLtWEK 
ANNAUER. 


IsAN-BUGHA Khan did not survive many years his 
election as Grand Khan of the Moghuls * Having died 
"Without issue, and none of the family of Chaghatdi 
being left m Moghuhstdn, as the tribes of the desert 
still disdained to be subject to the titular Klians set 
up and pulled do-wn at the wiU of a mmister in Trans* 
ONiana, discord and disorder universally prevailed The 
usual evils of anarchy were soon keenly felt and loudly 
deplored But the men of the desert refused to ac- 
knowledge as Khhkdn any but a descendant of Chag- 
hatdi, and none of the race was to be found, 

* Isan-bugha seems to have lieen Moglnilislun till about A u 130 , 
called from Mdwerannabcr about but the chronology of the times u 
A II 721 , and to haic rcigntd in very uncertain, 
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seek out Shirdwal, and to investigate the alleged story 
of Mdnselik’s pregnancy ; commanding him, if her issue 
had proved a son, to steal him away, and bring him off 
The Amir gave his envoy three hundred goats, that he 
might hve upon their milk m his dreary pdgnmage, 
or, if reduced to necessity, kdl them for his support 
His messenger had ranged all over Moghulist4n, ivithout 
havmg discovered the man of whom he was in quest, 
and his flock was reduced to a smgle goat, when, in a 
sequestered district, he fortunately reached the encamp 
ment of Shirdwal He found that Mdnaehk’s child by 
the Khan had proved a son , and that since then she 
had had another by her new husband The Khan’s 
son, who must by this time have reached his eighteenth 
year, he contrived to steal away, and carry to Aksti 
On his way to that city, the precious youth, in passing 
a narrow mountain road, slipped down a precipice of 
ice, from which, with much toil and danger, he was at 
length extricated, and dehvered to Yiilaji By him he 
was speeddy proclaimed Khan, and was joyfully ac- 
knowledged in Moghuhstdn or Jetteh, as well as in 
Kdshghar, by the style of Toghlak-Taunur Khan 
The new Khan, some years after, became a convert to 
the Musulman faith, which he succeeded in introducing 
into a part of his dominions He twice invaded and 
overran Mdwerannaher, in which he established his son 
Elias Khan On the death of Ydlaji, to whom he owed 
the masnad, and who, as Uliis begi, had exercised 
much of the authority of the government, Togldak- 
Taimur, from gratitude or pohey, bestowed the father’s 
office on his son Amir Khoddiddd, then only seven years 
of age Against this nomination Kamreddin, a younger 
brother of Yiilaji, remonstrated, claimmg the office as 
belonging of right to him and not to his nephew, by the 
usages of the Moghuls The Khan persisted in support- 
ing his appointment, as it had been made , though he 
acknowledged, that, had the claim been earlier preferred, 
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it would not have been rejected Kamreddi'n, compelled 
to conceal his indignation, inwaidly brooded over lus 
" revenge 

Toghlak-Taimur Khan, uho died soon after, was 
succeeded by his son Elias Khwdja Khan, who was at 
that time conducting the war in Transoxiana, where 
he was opposed by a combination of cluefs of the coun- 
try, headed by ^lir Husem and by the illustrious Mir 
Taimur The Khan, after combating the confederacy 
with vanous success, was at last defeated and compelled 
to take refuge in the desert of Jettch, where, after a 
short reign of about tno years, he was basely assas- 
sinated by Kamrcddin, vho in one day put to deatli 
eighteen males of the family of the Khan, resolved, if 
possible, to exterminate the very race after which, 
though not a descendant of Chaghatai or of Chengir, 
he assumed the style of Khan, and the government of 
, . the country * 

1^, These violent proceedings were Mewed with horror 
and alarm by the Amirs of the Jloghuls, uho had an 
hereditary reierence for the family of the great con- 
queror. Discoid followed Many of the Moghul tribes 
refused to acknowledge the usurper, and others were 
even led to jom Slir Taimur, when that warrior, after 
a long and varied course of discomfiture and success, 
having at length overcome aU his early enemies and 
reduced Transoxiana under bis powder, made six expe- 
' ditions into the Jetteh country against Kamreddin f 
He oierran both Moghnhstan and Kashghar to then 

j r o o 

^ • Sherfeddin, %ol i pp I — 26 , Taimur, and the name is applied to 

Miles E Shajrat, pp 378 — 3S0 , the country north of Ferghana and 
• _ Abulghazi, pt v c. t , Deguignes, Kashghar, in that age inhabited 
sol i\ p 317 chieflj bj the Moghuls. See Zefer- 

■•i; t Sherfeddin, \oL i pp 220 — ndma, pasum The name, nhich 
. ' 364 , Tar Resh ff 28 — 41 , was probably derived from that of 
W Abulghazi, pt \ c v The Desht, the Geto: and Messagette, who in- 
-Ji' or Desert, of Jcttch, is often men- habited the country in ancient times, 
j. tinned in the history of the Persians svas rctainctl probably long after 
: and Tartars as late os the tune of these tribes had left it It has been 
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farthest limits, and in the Inst campaign, Xararcddi'n, 
his armies having been routed and liimsclf pursued over 
mountains and in forests like a wild beast, ivoni out 
with fatigue and discnsc, seems to have perished in a 
savage corner of the desert, where he had concealed 
himself, accompanied by only two attendants 

Sonic time before Aran Khodfudiid was thus relieved 
from his powerful rival, he had gone in search of a 
hneal descendant of Chaghat/ii Khan, wliom he miglit 
raise to the throne of the Khans, and in vlioso name he 
might govern the country llis story, which in some 
respects resembled that told by liis father Yiilnji m 
nearly similai circumstances, was, that when Kamicddi'n 
put to death the family of the Khans, there was one 
son of Toghlak-Taimur who was still at the bu<' 
Amir Klioddidad, aided by Ins motlicr, had coiice-ihi^ 
the child in Kdshghar In vain, it vas said, did the 
usurper use every means to discover the boy, v ho, wlicii 
twelve ycais of age, tvas conveyed to the liill-coiintry 
between Kdshghar and Badaklishdn, then to tlie lulls of 
Khoten, and finally to Scliigli-Oighur and Lob-Ki’mik, 
far in the east, where he remained for twoh'o }'Cfir'i 
more When Kamreddin’s power was on the wane, the 
young man was brought back, was laised to the Khan- 
ship by Amir Khodiiidiid, under the style of Klu/cr 
Khwdja Khan, and acknowledged by many of the ti ibcs 
After contending bravely against Tmmur in the field, 
the Khan was foitunate enough to make peace with 
that conqueror, and this pacification he consolidated 
by giving Taimui his daughter in marriage * 

made a question ivliethcr the Jnls, and Ins Fon Elias Ivlnviijn, and that 
60 widely extended over the Penjab, Khoihndad placed khi/er Ivhniija 
on the banks of the Indus, and m on the throne, adds “ Lcs Hoik dc 
other parts of India, arc descended cl pays, dcscendnit dc cc dernier , 
of them inais Icur histoire, et incnie Imrs 

* Dcguigncs, in his chapter en- nonis, nc nous sont pas connub.” 
titled “ Lcs Mogolb dc Kashgar,’ Hist dcs Huns, tomt n p 3*37 
after mentioning Toghlak-Taimur D llcrhelot is equally at a lo's TIil 
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Khod luliid, ^\lnIc lie 'iflcctcil (o restore llic ancient slot iii 
line, did not nc"le(.t to retain the ical noncr of the . 7 

, ' IVin-cr of 

poiornnient Jle (Jatincd, nmkr ijuiotis irnints to linn* iiic i)iu<. 
‘'df nul Ins 'incc'^lor'', twelve ]»ri\ilogC'",M Inch tranefened 
to hnn the entire diuction oj nfl ms ]>} these ho was 
constitutid ll(Ti.(h( irv I lus-hcgi, or Ihrcclor of the 
Tnho with pictidciue ovci all others, he could nnini- 
mte Amir^ or Coininmdi r^ of a 'Ihousand, and dismiss 
them. Without rcftrnnp: to the Khan , he was not to he 
li'ihle to pnin'-lnncnt till he had romnntfed and been 
vonvicltd of nine cipitnl ollenccs, ind, finallv, no order 
or firm in was to he valid to vvhicli he did not aflK his 
PC d that of the Klnn hem" to he afterwards placed 
'ihove it Jn (his nnnncr (lie Kliin was as imich as 



'^'sihle reduced to he i cipher in the liands of Ins 
nister , and Khod ndad hoisted that, in his Ion" reign 
. nnict) vcirs. he had made “-ix (iraiid Kli.ms * 

Ivlurcr Khw n.i Ivhan was <=iirtccdcd as Grind Khan Miilinmninl 


In Ills son Mull mimed Khan, and he liy Ins son Sln'r 
riltili mimed Khan '1 lie 1 ittcr vc irs of (Ins last prince lummcti 
were disturhed h} (he imbitioii of Ins ncplicw bultaii 
\Vcis He having fled from court, and liav ing collected Khm 


m the desert'! hand of adventurous hmditti, c lined on 


\Ti h in toim iiKSfim lo mpph liiis ronirmpnnr^ lilnon of ilmr tniu's 

<lcPc)inc% III tilt III tor) Ilf a ran ninl of Ills own is t\iniiulj talu- 

indniattlt coiinifldl smiIi llnlsr, nbit s, , A]ijitnilixn 

Inn jitrlnjis titatlt llit ncooiiiit of • fin t (.rami IvliaOH mrr, 1 
llio Kliani of llic 'VIo^liuls, ninl llic Kliirt r Kliunjn , ‘2 ''iminaa lilnn, 

Amirs of Kaslipliar, ill tins Intro- I Naklisli Icli in , 1 Miilmnimcil 

ilnrtion, tMiml farllnr tlnn «as Kinii , I Sliir Mnliainincil , nml 

slncth near nr) 1 lie iiniitials h VlnsKlian '1 ar Ilcsli f JO 
art eliitfl) dranvn from (In J nriHii 1 lie ncoiiil, lliiril, niiil fourtli ntre 

llti-liitli of Mirra llnultr lloglihl, sons of Kliirtr Kliwiija , the sccoinl 

nvho fminiletl Ins iiarralut on (lie anil (Iiird nn no( mtiilioneil in (lie 

' oral (raditious of the Vlophu's « Inch nRiilnr succession of (lit Khans 

In. carcfull) colkcleil , and in (In 7 In ) Eieiii (o linne dnd before their 

latter portion of the histor) on tin. fatlnr, iii nhosi. hfttnin. the) ma) 

iiifomintion of Ins fnlliLr anil nnch, Iianc possihscd scpnmti. gorcmiinnts 

wlni nsire iUfcindi.ll of llic Amirs of or khniislnps , or tln\ ma) Inne 

lanfliglinr, mill, Iiy tin fLiiinU Inn, bc-cii nssociatcd nith Inm in the 

of tlic Khans of Vioolnilist m 1 In gutiral gotcriiiiKiit 
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a predatory war with his uncle, on whose death he was 
elected Grand Khan Being a prince of great energy, 
he assumed the management of his own affairs, and 
was not reconciled to Mir Khod4id4d, who had ad- 
hered to his uncle. This quarrel with the overbearing 
Uliis-begi, seems to have made a permanent rupture in 
the Moghul tnbe Khoddiddd, who had dependent on 
him at least twenty-four thousand families, finding him- 
self hard pressed, called m Ulugh Beg Mirza to his aid 
from Samarkand The alhes were unable, with their 
united forces, to make any impression on the grand 
tnbe , but Kdshghar was delivered up to the Mirza by 
treachery, and contmued in his possession about four- 
teen years. * 

In the course of the wars arising out of Ulugh Beg's 
invasion, Weis Khan was accidentally slam by an arrow 
discharged by one of his own men His death was fol, 
lowed by new disturbances and dissensions He had left 
two sons, Yiinis Khan and Isan-bugha Khan, thefonnei 
tlie- maternal grandfather of the emperor Bdber, but 
then only thirteen years of age It was probably a 
misfortune to Yiinis Khan that his moth^ was not a 
Chaghatdi Moghul, but the daughter p^an Amir of 
Kipchdk Parties were formed, some of the tribes ad- 
hermg to the one brother, and some to the other The 
great majority, however, favoured the younger of the 
brothers , and Yiims Khan, though supported by Mir 
Khoddiddd, found himself compelled to abandon Mo- 
ghulistdn He was accompanied by thirty thousand 
families of Moghuls, under Irazan, a beg of the Tumdn 
of the Khirds who were attached to Mir Khoddiddd 
As an elder sister of Yiinis Khan had some time before 
been betrothed to Abdaldziz Mirza, the son of Ulugh 
Beg, the two friendly chiefs, relying on this connec- 

* Tar Resh pp 50 — 55 grirnage of Mecca, and died at 
Klioduiailail at the age of ninct}- Medina in or after a u 850 — ad 
stien (lunar )cars) made the pil- 1446 
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tuin, rnriioil liiin In tlio <(,ni(or} of S umrlvniid, <o 
•-oluit -Insist nice from r.ci^, "wlnlo I‘?ni-l)U"lia 

Klnn and hi'' adlicrontc roiiniiicd in po^'-cs'-ion of (he 
di ‘-1 J t 

1 hiirh I'oir lu ird, ind not AMthout nliinn, of (lie 
appro ich ol 'i mniioroii'; ind (mnnUuou'; Avhose 

nict'-toi' li id <0 oftui ONoniin (he ntli jihuns of '1'i‘ans- 
o\i nn lie ad\ nictd a'- far a'- Di?ik, norfh of Siinar- 
h nid. (o It Ji their ino\cincn(« and met (hem iMth 
c\cr\ profo'-'-ion of fncnd'-lnp and of readiness (o 
c-puii'-L llieir ciii'-e dcalon*- lio\\c\cr, of a po^\cr 
whuh nn"h( =0 c I'^ih he (nrned (o In'? nnn and to that 
of 111 "- connfr\, hi. determined (o dejirnc (hem of the 
nu in': of ininnntr Inni I'oi (hie jmipoce lie arranged 
th it the Mo:rhiile ehonld 'ill he introduced into the 
c ae(lc of 1 )i7 ilv in cej) ir ite honecholde, (hat their names 
iinirht he recnlarh inrolkd, eo as (o admit of their 
hungproperh fiinii'-hcd i\i(h jiroiieione and pa} As 
(h(\ (.iitcred the castle iMthont any suspicion, in email 
miinhcr' and in '■iucc‘:'-ion the chiefs Mere put to 
(hath ind all the others made prisoners, and scattered 
o\er the count r\ yiinis Ivhnn, Mith a fifth part of 
the spoil. Mas sent to Sli.dirnkh Mir/a, the fourth son 
of laimnr, mIio then reigned in Ivhorasan The i^Iiira, 
Midi (ho gcncro'-it} of a refined and ciiltnated mind, 
{diced linn under (he care of i\roiil ina Shcrfeddi'n Ah 
him 171, the celebnitcd historian of Tniinnr, and one of 
the most eminent moralists and poets of his age In 
his house Yntns Khan reinamcd at Ye/d foi tM’chc 
}eirs, 111 useful retirement, improMiig himself in every 
liberal stud} To him mill} of the iilonhina’s ^e^scs 
ai e addressed 'J he misfortune of the i\roghiils, and 
the massacre of so many chiefs, vith the dispersion of 
then tribe, formed an era long remembered among them 
as “ the calamity of IiM/nii ” * 
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Mcanwliile Isan-buglm Klian, the younger brother 
and successful rival of Yi'inis Khan, supported by the 
principal tribes of the Moghuls, was acknowledged, 
though still a boy, over the wide evtent of the Ohnghatfu 
desert When this power was somewhat settled, 
Syed All, the grandson of Khoditidiid and who had 
sided with the Khan, asked and received Ins permission 
to recover his family government of Kashghar from the 
hands of the generals of Ulugh-Bcg lie was a man of 
great energy, who had adopted a different line of policy 
from his grandfather, having joined Sultan Weis W'hcn 
he roamed as a brigand in the desert, and married his 
sister The efforts of Mi'r Syed Ah, m the course of 
three bnlhant campaigns, were croivncd wnth success , 
and he became master of Kfislighar and its territory 
The extreme youth of Isan-bugha Khan for some 
time did not admit of Ins taking much share in public 
affairs , hut, as he grew up, an act of violence as emd 
as it was imprudent, — the assassination of Taimur 
Oighur, a chief of note, the effect of some party intrigue, — 
spread universal horror and disgust among his adherents 
With one consent the tribes abandoned bim. Mir Syed 
Ah, bis faithful fnend, on hearing of his danger, hurried 
from Kdshghar, and conveyed him from MoghulistAn 
to Aksu, treatmg him with every mark of honour and 
respect Meanwhile the tribes, no longer bound by one 
common tie, dispersed in all directions, each acting in- 
dependently for itself Some bent their course towards 
the Kahm^ks on the cast , others went westward to 
the frontier of Kipchdk , one body even jomed Abulk- 
hair Khan, the potent ruler of the Uzbeks, who at that 
period still held the deserts from the Ydik to the Sirr 
Some chiefs built forts on the borders of Andejdn, Tur- 
kistdn and Seirdm, and commenced a regular system of 
predatory incursions into these flourishing provinces 
The Konchi Amirs, and a few others, continued to 
wander as before in the deserts of Moghuhstdn. All 
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said, baviDg in the course of Ins successful wars con- 
quered Kliordsdn, took up his residence at Herdt Isan- 
hugha, encouraged by his absence from Samarkand, 
agam entered his territories, invaded Andejdn with a 
powerful force, and laid siege to the capital of that 
name So numerous was his army that he is said to 
have inclosed the city with a triple hue of troops, and 
to have run mines at once on every side of it The 
town was taken, but the governor retired into the 
citadel, where he was soon glad to conclude a capitu- 
lation, by which he paid a heavy contribution for his 
safety The Khan, after visiting the adjoinmg country, 
returned to his own deserts, but loaded with treasure, 
and driving multitudes of captives before him “ Down 
to the present day,” says Haider Mirza, many of the 
descendants of the people who were then made prisoners 
and earned off are still to be found in Kdshghar, and 
are become perfect Moghuls ” * 

The news of this invasion was most unwelcome to 
Abusaid, who was then in Khordsdn prepanng for an 
expedition against Irdk He was at a loss in what 
manner to deal with the Khan If he were to advance 
into Moghulistdn, he knew that his enemy, mstead of 
meeting him in the field, would retreat into the most 
remote parts of the country, where it was impossible 
for the Sultan with his army to follow him ; and that 
no sooner should he have commenced his retreat, than 
the Khan would follow close on his track, surround 
him unth his swarms of horse, harass him m every 
march, carry off his stragglers and baggage, and dis- 
appear when he turned round to bring him to action 
Abusaid, eager as he was to march for Irdk, could not 
leave behind so troublesome and so dangerous an 
enemy 

In this exigency the Sultan resolved to secure his 
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o■^^ n tloininions by gn ing Isnn-buglia oinplo) mcnt at 
home, and to raise up against him, among Ins o^^n sub- 
lect^ a rn d or master Yi'inis Khan, the elder brother 
ol I«in-biigha aftei tlie death of Moiil.ina Shcrefeddi'n 
Ah hid left Yc/-il, ind tr welled first to TabnV, and 
atttn\ards to Shin/, where for about fifteen } cars he 
rein lined ni the ser\icc, fust of Ibrahim Sultan ^^Iirza, 
and then of Abdilla Mirri, the son and grandson of 
Suit in Shahriikh Abiisiid now inMted him to Hci.it, 
tint lie night <ct him up as Khan of the Moghuls, 
trmtine: tli it though eight and twenty \cars had elapsed 
since he left l\Ioghiilisf m, “^uch of the chiefs oi tubes 
as were on bad terms with Kin-bimha would be fflad 
to ]oui his elder brotlicr and that thus a dwersion would 
be produced, which could not fad to he favouiable to 
the ^Iir/a s interests He probably did not wish either 
brother to gam a decided ascendency o\oi the other 
It nimlit be more coiwement for lus news that Moghu- 
Intan 'should be dnti ictcd b} parties, and kept in a 
state of combustion and weakness ^ 

Y hen Yiiim armed at Herat, he was received and 
entertained with great magnificence bj Sultan Abus.iid, 
who acknowledged him as Grand Khan of the Aloghuls, 
and enteied into a treaty with him in that capacity 
A grand festwal was held on the occasion, in a stately 
kiosk or smnmcr-palncc in the High i-Z.igh.in, where 
the Khan was intioduccd with much ceremony, and 
seated on a throne The Sultan then addressed him 
in a long speech, in which he is said to have explained 
lus news without disguise He observed that when 
the great Taimur conquered the Khan of the Moghuls, 
many of lus AmiTs advised him to put an end to the 
dyna'^ty of the Khans that Taimur, however, seeing 
that some weie partial to the old s'^stom, and liaiing 
no wrth to destro}^ it, raised Syurghatmish to the 

* Tar Rest] S' 5S — 60 , Baber, p II 
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bim entirely in bis power , that on Ins deatb, Mabinud 

Kban was made Kban in his place * , that down to the 
time of Ulugh Beg Mirza, there continued to be a Khan, 
but that his power was merely nominal that, at this 
last period, the Kholifs and Khans who claimed superi- 
ority over Taimur Beg’s family became extinct, and 
that now the Mirza was altogether independent , that he 
ms agree- had Called Yiinis Khan from a low estate to make him 
a prince , that the Khan must however renounce the 
old pretensions of the family, must call himself his 
friend, and comport himself as such , and that in future, 
the sovereign mandates should be issued in the do- 
minions of the Sultan in his own name, and m the 
name of his descendants To these conditions Tunis 
agreed, and confirmed them with an oath , from this 
tune therefore the Mirzas of Transoxiana were inde- 
pendent of the Chaghatdi Khans in form, as they had 
long been in reality All the iloghuls who were 
scattered over the Sultan’s territories were now com- 
manded to join Yiinis Khan, who soon after set out to 
recover his kmgdom 

m* cbarac- Yiinis Khan had now reached the age of forty f , but, 
though a man of talents, the training which he had 
received in the last twenty-eight years of his life, while 
it made him an amiable and learned man, and earned 


* Tar Resh ff 58, 59 123 
The author of the Sbajrat gives us 
the same information “ On the 
death of Syoorghunumusb Khan, 
the great Ameer Timoor raised to 
the throne his son, Sultan Mahmood, 
and his name -was ventten at the 
head of state-papers as long as the 
great Timoor hved, and to the period 
when Timoor departed this hfe, at 
the town of Otrar, on his expedition 
against Khutai, the KItant or soie- 
reigiity of Sultan Mahmood was m- 
disputed and independent. Colonel 


Miles’s Shajrat, p 883 The ac- 
count of the descendants of Chengiz 
Khan in the Shgjrat, heing talen 
from Ulugh Beg hlirza's work on 
the four Ulfis or tnbes, closes with 
Sultan hlahmud The Tar Resh 
f 1 23 , informs us, that these khans 
■were styled emperors (padslidh), but 
were mere prisoners It is to be 
noted, that all the khans alluded to 
by Ahusaid were those of Maweran- 
naher, not of Moghuhstdn 

t His age was forty one lunar 
years 
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for Imn tlie title of Ust.kl, or Doctor, in the refined 
‘society of Sliii. 17 , is not equall}’^ fitted to make him 
popiilir 01 liappy among the ludc mngers of tlie desert 
Dn entciing ^loghulist.'m, he was loined by scvcial 
tubes wlio i\ore di«afiected to his brotlicr, and especially 
b}”- !Mir Kerim-Dcidi, i\Iio i\asa Doghlat, and by the 
Konchi and Jlcgchak Moghuls To strengthen his in- 
teic‘'t he man led Ais-donlat Begum, the daughter of 
the Chief of the Kenchi Tmnan, and the giandmothcr 
of Baber Ills followers soon formed a considerable 
body, but then chiefs had foi so many years been 
accustomed to act foi theinsehcs as independent, that 
they 3nelded but a aci}' imperfect obedience to their 
neiv ruler Unable to command, he ivas compelled to 
iiseeici j ai t of conciliation, and to nork upon them by 
such means as ncre m his poncr 

The ti\o first )'eais of Ins new reign present a varied 
scene of success and disaster Encouraged by the 
numbers vho loincd his standard, he ventured, in the 
second } ear after his return, to advance against Kash- 
gar, which was held by Amir S}cd Ah, an able and 
popular pi nice, who, as A\e have seen, had adheied to 
his rnal, but was now aged and unable to sit on horse- 
back Ann'i Sjed shut himself up in the town, which 
Yuins besieged Isan-bugha, who w^as then at Yuldur, 
the farthest eastern extreimtj" of his dominions, on 
healing of this attempt, collected his forces, and set 
out with sixty thousand men to the relief of the Amir 
Such was Ins speed, that m eleven days he arrived, 
but attended by only six thousand, all the rest liaAong 
fdlen behind He was joined by the Annr of Kdshghar, 
with thirtj’’ thousand of his followeis A desperate 

• Ais-doulat Beguin uas the felt, and with great pomp, pro- 
daughter of Shir Huji Beg, the claimed Khan bj the tnbes Bfiber, 
greatest of the Sjghirichi Begs (pro- p 12 She is represented bv Bdber 
bablj a brancli of the Konchi or as a woman of great talents and in- 
Kochin) He was, on this occasion, fluence 
seated along nitli her on a wjiite 
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linttlc was fouglit, about twelve miles from Kiisligliar, 
on tlie side of Aksii, vhcrc Yxiiiis Khan Avns completely 
defeated, and all his baggage, with his wife and eldest 
daughter, then at the bieast, fell into the hands of the 
victor The Amfr entertained them honourably, and 
sent them back to the Khan Tennis, on this dis- 
comfiture, was deserted by the tribes that had joined 
him, but which now scpninted, each to consult for its 
own safet}'’ Seeing himself thus dcpiived of all means 
of cai lying on any active operations in Moghuhstan, ho 
left his family vitli their fiiends in the desert, and 
again repaired to Khoiiisln 

To such distiess was Yunis Khan now reduced, that 
on Jus anivnl at Herat, he did not possess the means 
of pioviding even the custoinaiy ofiei ing ivliich m the 
East it IS necessary to make on approaching a prince 
In tins distress, he prevailed upon one of the officers of 
his household to allow linnsclf to be presented to the 
Sultan as a slave Abusafd, desirous to keep up the 
intestine wai-s in the desert, and wishing to iiispne the 
Moghuls null some confidence m the Khan, bestowed 
on him tlie tciutoryof Masfkhi, a small hill-country 
dependent on Andejdn, and boi dering on T.ishkend, 
and sent him to leiicw the contest On his taking 
leave, the faithful seivant, whom he had presented to 
the Sultan, finding himself left alone in a foieign land, 
was no longer able to rcpicss his feelings, but broke 
out into loud lamentations The Sultan, who inquiied 
what was the cause of the man’s distress, on discoveimg 
the tiuth, caused the honest Mogliul to be propcily 
accoutred, armed, and mounted, and sent him to follow 
Ins mastci f 

It happened foituimtely foi the Khan that Mir Syed 
All of Kdslighar died soon aftei his return , and that 
about four years afterwards Isan-bugha also died, and 


• Tar Resh f 60 


f Ibid f 61 
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■\\ IS succeeded b} Ins son Dost I^Iuh.iniined Khan, a sect in 
man of a Molent and imprudent character Of the T77~ 
two sons of the Amir of Kaslighii, the one sided iMth 
Dost }kluhammcd, and the otlicr, of course, Nvith Yums t" ug 2 
ICInn, who, liaMiig been picMonsly loincd by man}’’ of 
Ins formei adheients, and by some i\loghul tribes, now 
became more powerful than he had yet been He 
mo^ed eastward, and se\cral times cntcied Kaslijiliar, 
being fond, we arc told, of utics and of cultivated 
countries, and of living in houses, but the murinuis of 
the tribes who disliked and shunned all towns and 
settled habit It ions, prcfeiring to dwell under tents, to 
live the free life ind to breathe the free air of the 
desert, compelled him as often to ictiie back into 
Moghulistaii Dost Muhainmed Khin, his nephew and And or 
now Ins ri\al, leigned only four years On his death, h™n^cd* 
Yunis Klian, being joined b}’’ the chief men who had ^oi-ioa-c, 
hitherto adheiod to liis brothci’s pait}, became all- su'ccc«of 
poweiful A few of the nnincdiate follow'ers of the 
fmnly earned off Host’s son, Kepek Sultan, then a boy, 
and fled with lam to Tcrfaii, at the eastern extremity 
of the countr} It was now the AMsh of Yums Khan 
tohaietikcn up his lesidcnce at Aksii, “ which com- 
piled wnth Jloghuhst.ui At as something of a toAMi,” 
but he speedil) found that if he indulged this taste, 
the tribesmen Avould go otcr in n body to Ins grand- 
iiephcAV Kepek Sultan Compelled by necessity theie- 
forc, he returned to the A\ilds of Moghuhstiin AMth all 
his followers ^ 

Just at this time occurred the disastious expedition calamity 
of Sultan Abusafd Miiza into Ii.ik, Avhere he peiished 
AAith his mighty aimy Three of his sons succeeded vniies-s 
him, in different kingdoms, in MaAveiannaher , Sultan 
Ahmed Mirza in Sainaikand, Sultan Mahinud IMiiza m 
Hissai, Kundu/ and Badakhsh.in , and Sultan Umer- 

*< Tar Resh IT 6j— 6T 
s: 3 
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slicikli Miua in AndejAn and Ferghdna Yiinis Khan, 
in fulfilment of an engagement with Sultan Abusaid, 
bestowed thice of his daugliteis on tliesc three Mn/as, 
with a view at once to strengthen the friendship between 
the two families, and to put an end to the enmity 
winch liad long subsisted between the Moghuls of the 
deseit and the Chaghatiiis of Mawerannaher 

Not very long after, in the course of A.n 877, a 
Kahindk chief (expelled from his own country by intes- 
tine feuds), entered ]\IoghulistAn, on the east, "with three 
bundled thousand followers Defeated on the banks of 
the 111, by the overwlielming force of these invaders, 
Yiinis Khan retreated westward to TurkistAn, and 
passed the winter at Knra-Tokai It was there that he 
was surprised by Bdiaij Ughlan and his Uzbeks, ivho 
seized and plundered Ins camp, as has been mentioned, 
when he attacked them in turn, and inflicted on them 
an exemplary revenge In the spiing he moved to 
Tdshkend The governor of that piovince was SlieAh 
Jemdleddin Khar, nommally under the Sultan of Samai- 
kand, but in the unsettled state of the country that 
followed Abusafd’s disaster in Ii dk, he yieldeit but an 
imperfect obedience to any superior As Yiinis Khan 
approached Tdshkend, the Sheikh came out in state 
with a numerous retinue, as if to meet and do him 
honour * The Khan saw, unth surprise, his own 
followers suddenly disappear fiom his tram, nor was 
he much reassured when told that they were gone 
forward to receive Sheikh Jemdh Being soon left 
nearly alone, he was seized by his own people, at the 
command of the Sheikh, and throivn into piison, wheie 
he languished a whole twelvemonth 

It appears that Yiinis Khan’s Amirs, being discontented 
with him, had entered into a conspiracy with Sheikh 
Jemdleddin, to whom the whole Uliis of Moghids sub- 


* In “ Istakbal,” as it is called 
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luittcd as tlvcir chief. The Sheikh, to add insult to in- sect nr 
lur}. bestowed Ais doulnt Begum, the Ivhan’s wife, and Anccuotc of 
mother of the betiothed lines of the Sultans of Samar- Ais-douht. 
kand and Ferghana, on one of his officers The Begum, 

11 hen tins unseemly transfer iias notified to her, ut- 
tered not a ivord Her intended husband, ariivmg m 
the evcninir, entered the house , liis attendants remain- 
ing iiitliout The Begum’s female slaics closed the 
doors behind him, and barred them ii ithin They then 
fell upon the unhappy bridegroom and put him to death 
ivith their knives In the morning his body ivas igno- 
mmiousl} cast out of the house When Sheikh Jeimi- 
leddin sent to call the Begum to account for this 
murder, “ I am the mfe of Yiinis Khan,” she lephed, 

" and of him onl}' Sheikh Jemal has thought fit to give 
me to another He knows iihcther this is m accord- 
ance iiith religion and law /haic killed the man, let 
Sheikh Jera.d kill me, if he chooses ” Jemal was loud m 
her praise, and allowed her to return wnth honour to 
her husband 

It was about a year after these transactions when Tunis rc- 
Amir Abdal-kadus, wath a small body of men, fell upon 
Sheikh Jemal, slew him, and brought his head to Yiims 
Khan whom he released from his prison All the Mo- 
ghul chiefs w ho had joined the Sheikh now returned to 
their allegiance to the Khan. They protested to him 
that they had left him solely on account of his fondness 
V cities and cultivated countiies, wduch to them were 
odious The Khan piomised that henceforward he 
w ould entircl}" giN c them up, and live and breathe m 
the pure air of the desert As the Kalimuks had by 
this time returned to then own country, the Khan 
moved back with all his camp to the steppes of Moghu- 
listdii Kot long after his return, the seivants of Kepek 
Sultan Hglilan, Dost Muharamed’s son, who had been 
carried to Teif.in, slew^ him and brought his head to 
Yiiuis Khan Though lu a state of hostility wath Kepek 

E 4 
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Sultan, tlie Khan was indignant at this act of treachery, 
and gave up the murderers to undergo tlie penalty of 
the Muhammedan law of retaliation Tunis Khan, tlins 
leheved from all domestic enemies m the desert, re- 
mained in MoghulistAn for several years, never even 
hinting a wish to visit any town , and, during that time, 
by his amiable manners and by his compliance with tlie 
usages of the tribes, succeeded in a very great degree 
in gaining their attachment But though he thus be- 
came sole Khan of Moghulistdn, the horde of the Mo- 
ghuls never appears perfectly to have recovered that 
degree of unity, or the Khans that degree of power, 
which they had enjoyed before the death of Weis Khan 
and the calamity of Irazan Habits of disunion and 
discord, long mdulged, prepared them for new misfor- 
tunes 

Some of the most impoi tant events of Yiinis Khan’s 
later years, ivere his campaigns m Kdshghar, and his 
transactions ivith his sons in-law the Sultans of M.iweran- 
naher The former ma)*^ be but biiefty noticed, the 
latter are more nearly connected with the history of 
Samarkand 

Muhammed Haider Mirza, Doghlat, was the Amir of 
Kdshghar, wlio had joined the party of Yi'ims, and was 
protected by him Tlie Amir had married Jemdk, the 
widow of his elder brothei , to whom she had born a 
son called Ababeker This young prince, aided by the 
intrigues of his mother, who completely diiected her 
weak and uxorious husband, succeeded in wresting 
Y^dikend from his uncle and stepfather By his ad- 
venturous spirit and tiie unsparing prodigality w'lth 
which he lavished on his followers whatever fell into 
his hands *, he soon attached to him a resolute band of 
chosen youths, draivn from the highest families in the 

* WTicn unprowdcil %yith tlic and tlie whole of hifi most yaluaWc 
means of satisfying Ins followers, lie property, to be pillaged 
sometimes gasc up to them his tents. 
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tiibcb AiJccl by tliem, and tlie sanction of (be 
Ainu Ininsolf, he took possession of Klioten under cir- 
cinnst nices of the bl ickest trencher}' ■* and, rendered 
bold b} success at length nd^ inccd to occup} Ki'ishgliar 
itself, the seat of the Ainu’s government Tiwce did 
the Amir oppose him in the field, and twice did Aba 
beker, with a handful of resolute troops defeat his 
numerous armies The Amir, in his distress, applied 
to Yunis Khan, who hastened to his succour with fifteen 
thousand men TIic combined aimy of the Klian and 
Amir, amounting in all to foit}-fi\e thousand men, ad- 
vanced towards Y.irkend, the scat of Ababeker’s power, 
but was met and defeated by tliat enterprisuig prince, 
with a force of little more than thiee thousand men 
Xevt summer the Khan again advanced to the assist- 
ance of his ally, with si\t} thousand of liis Moghuls 
but the combined arm}, amounting to ninety thousand, 
was once moie completely routed b} Abibekei, who re- 
lied chiefly on five thousand well-trained tioops The 
iinmcdiitc result of this bittle was the occupation of 
Kaslighai by Ababekcr The Khan and the Aini'i fled 
to Aksu, where the Amir drew the Khan’s }ounger son 
Sultan Ahmed into a conspirac} agunst his father, 
which was with some difficulty defeated In spite of 
this perfidy of his ally Yunis Klian wms prepaiing to 
march anew, to restore the Amir to his dominions, when 
he was called avvay to protect Ferghana y 

!Much of the lattei part of Yunis Khan’s bfe was oc- 
cupied by his tiansactions with his sons-in-law, the Sul- 
tans of Samnikind and Feighana On the present 
occasion he found the brothers iii a state of mutual 
hostdit}, and Sultan Umersheikh apprehensiv e of seeing 
Ills ten itories invaded and ov'eirun by his bi other the 
Sultan of Siinarkand As the Khan appioachcd Fei- 
ghana, he was met by his son-in-law the Sultan of that 
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who assigned to him the little province of Usb, 
east of Andejdn, for his quai ters The Klian laboured zea- 
lously to effect a leconciliation between the bi others, but, 
as lie found it a work that required time, he prudently 
sent back the great body of Sloghuls into the desert, 
under Ins eldest son. By his friendly intervention the 
intended invasion was prevented At the end of win- 
ter, when the Khan leturned into his oivn country, he 
left Muhainraed Uaider, the deposed Amir of Kfishgliar, 
in the government of Usli, proimsing to come back and 
rejoin him at the proper season But tins arrangement 
was not agreeable to Sultan Umersbeikli, who, on the 
Khan’s departure, divested the Amir of his authority 
Muhammod Haider, unable to stay where he was, or to 
go to hroghulistd,n, repaired to Kiislighar, flattering 
himself that Ababeker, who was at once his nephew 
and step-son, would giant him a favourable reception 
Immediately on his arrival, however, he was thrown 
into prison, wheie he languished for a year, when, by 
a clemency very unusual with Ababeker, he was allowed 
to leave the countiy and proceed to Badaklish/in 
Thence he went to Samarkand, where he remained two 
yeais ; and aftei wards joined Yunis Khan on that chiefs 
earnest invitation, and was vuth him on his death-bed, 
assisting him by his skiU in medicine, for which the 
Amir was celebrated la hia own country Ababeker 
Mirza was thus left in possession of Kdshghar, with all 
its dependent provinces, which that able but blood-thirsty 
and unsciupulous tyrant ruled nearly fifty years, and 
continued to hold at the accession of Bdber * 

Yiinis Khan was never soiiy to have a pretext for 
hngering near the Sirr He was particularly attached 
to Sultan Umersheikh Mirza, the father of Baber They 
are represented as having hved together on the most 
famihar terms The Khan sometimes caiTied the Sultan 

* Tar Resh IT GS— 80 193— 195 
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to j\IoghulistAu to visit lum, and entertained him for a sect iu. 
month 01 tiio in his tents, and, in leturn, accompanied 
tlie young Sultan to Andejan, passmg an equal space 
of tune in his palace Umeisheikh, who was ambitious 
and restless, made every exeition, but in vain, to in- 
duce the Khan to assist lum in the conquest of Samar- 
kand With his own inferior forces he lepeatedly in- 
1 aded that kmgdom His bi other, Sultan Ahmed llirza, 
retaliated by frequent invasions of Fcrghdna To de- 
feat these invasions Umersbeikh, year after year, called 
m Tunis Khan, assigning to him some portion of his 
dominions, in ivhich he took up his residence durmg 
the winter with his household and immediate followers, 
while the great body of the Uhis remained with their 
flocks in the wide-spreading steppes of their country 
On the leturn of spring, when the Khan visited Mo- 
ghulist.in, the Sultan resumed possession of his districts 
} This armed mediation of the Khan pi evented the suc- 
• cess of Sultan Ahmed’s plans against Andejdn 

On one occasion, hon ever, a serious misunderstanding 
, arose between the two fi lends Umersheikh had given 
? up to the Khan the province of Akhsi for his wmter 
quarters. Sultan Ahmed Muza, who was ready to m- 
1 vade the country, on hearing of the Khan’s movements, 
desisted fioin his hostile intentions TJmersheikh, thus 
leheved from his apprehensions, was uupatient that the 
I Khan should inthdraw from Akhsi, which was the prm- 
< cipal distiict of his kingdom, and, the Khan delay mg 
y and putting off his depaiture from time to time, the 
Sultan at length, losing patience, advanced to expel him 
j by foice All the Khan’s attempts to soothe him prov- 
V,’ mg meffectual, a battle ensued at Tika-sakaratha, when 
jV' the Sultan was defeated, taken prisoner and brought in 
^ bonds befoie Tiinis Khan The good old Khan lose 
as his son-in-law appi cached, advanced to meet him, 
made his bonds be removed, loaded him with presents, 
and set him at libei ty , telling him to hasten straight 
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home to pi event sucli disl in linnet s ns nnglil lie cxpoektl 
to -ensue fiom the ncMS of Ins (hscomfidirc nnd suppn^-cd 
captivity, and promised himself to follow without delay 
The Kluin then proceeded to send off sueh of the tnhes 
as A\ ere still w ith him to i^Ioghuhst/m, nnd soon .iftei, 
with his piivatc household nnd n few' followeis, set out 
for Andcj.in, Avhcrc he spent two months with the Sultan 
in his palace, and conducted himself in so fi.inh and 
fiiendly a mnnnci that no trnec of soieness w.is left 
in the mind of cither 

It w'as in the com sc of one of the man} rjuarrel^ that 
arose between the so\cicigns of S'lm.uh.ind and Fer- 
gliAna, that Khwaja Nasi'reddin Obeidiilla, a holy man 
of gieat celebiity, w'as called in fiom S.im.irkand to 
mediate a ticaty of peace between the Khan and 
XJineisheikh on the one pait, nnd Sultan Ahmed on 
the other, and w'as leceued with mueh distinction b} 
them all “I had heard,” said he, in relating the--' 
ciicumstancc, “ that Yunis Khan was a ]\Io'dml, and 
I concluded that he was a beardless Moghul, with the 
rude manners and dcpoitraent of an inhabitant of the 
desert On the contraiy, I found him a handsome 
man, with a fine bush)' beaid, ot elegant addiess, most 
agreeable and refined manners and com ersation, such 
as arc very seldom to be met w'lth in the most polished 
society” One happy consequence resulted fiom this 
meeting The venerable Khw'dja addicsscd letters to 
all the Sultans aiound, w'lth w'hom his influence was 
very great, to inform them that he had seen Yums 
Khan, the Moghul “ The follow'd s of such a man,” 
said he, “ are not to be earned off as booty Ihey 
belong to Islam and,” contmues oui author, “ fiom 
that time foiward, m Mtuverannaher and Khoiasan, 
none bought or sold captive Moghuls, who picMOusly 
had been purchased in the same W'ay as all Kafirs (in- 
fidels) are ” * 
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son, Sultan Ahmed Khan Hut, ns the extinction of 
his biotliLi Is mbuglui's l.iinil^ had now left 1 unis 
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Klian without a iivnl, tins defection affected him less 
seriously than it would have done at an earlier peiiod, 
as the ascendency of his own family in Moghuhstdn 
was still left secure 

That winter the Khan passed in Seirdm The army 
of Sultan AJimed having moved from Samarkand to 
recover the disputed provinces, Yiinis Khan sent his 
eldest son Sultan Mahmud, with thirty thousand men, 
that he might form a ]unction with Umersheik, who 
was on his march from Ferghdna, at the head of fifteen 
thousand men, to attack the common enemy ^Vlien 
the three armies had approached near each other, and 
a hloody battle was on the e\ e of being fought, Khwdja 
Nasfreddfn ObeiduUa, hastening from Samarkand, sent 
forward expresses to announce his approach The 
three potentates, obedient to the voice of the saintly 
man, halted the moment the messengers reached them 
The Khwdja brought the piinces together into one 
apartment, and sitting down along with them, mediated, 
or rather dictated, the conditions of a peace Tdshkeiid, 
as well as Seirdm, was given up to the Khan by the 
consent of the hostile brothers, and for some years 
continued to be the usual residence of one branch of 
the Moghul Khans 

About two years after these events, Yiinis Klian 
died, at the age of seventy-four None other of the 
Chdghatdi IQians had attained to that age, sajs the 
historian , nay, hardly any of them had attamed to 
forty * He was an accomphshed, brave, and generous 
prmce , but, in his later years, placed m a situation 
much at variance with the previous habits of his life 

On his death, his elder son, Sultan Mahmud Khan, 
generally called in this history “ the Elder Khan,” was 
proclaimed his successor as Grand Khan, and reigned 
over the tribes which had entered Tdshkend and Seirdm, 


* These are lunar years Tar Resh ff 68 80 110 
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or that d'nelt in the neighbouring steppes, but his 
younger son, Sultan Ahmed Khan (called hereafter 
“ the Younger Khan ”) continued to govern the tribes 
that ranged in the more distant and much more exten- 
sive vrilds of Moghulistan, reaching far to the north 
and east 

Ko sooner did the death of the Khan become knovm 
to the Sultans of Ferghdna and Samarkand, than they 
hastened to recover vhat they had lost The former 
having pushed on a considerable force under his most 
distinguished officers, succeeded in gettmg possession 
of Ushter, a strong fortress in TAshkend The loss of 
the conciliating spirit of Tunis Khan vas noiv felt 
Ushter vas immediately afterwards attacked and stormed 
by the new Khan, and all the Sultan’s brave adherents 
put to the sword As they consisted of his best troops, 
this reverse entirely bioke his strength, which never 
had been great * 

Kor v as the Sultan of Samarkand more successful 
In the course of the following year he led an immense 
army, said to consist of no less than an bundled and 
■fifty thousand men, to recover Taslikend, was met by 
the elder Ehanon the Chirr, a rivei which passes TAsh- 
kend on its way to the Sirr, and there completely 
routed, croi\ds of his army being drowned in attempt- 
ing to recross Mahmud, pursuing Ins advantage, 
took possession of the couutiy of Tuikistdn, lower 
down the laxartes, which had been occupied by the 
Sultan of Samarkdnd, for whom it uas then held by 
Muhammed Mazid Terkhdn, that prince’s maternal 
uncle f The Terkhdn was himself taken and kept as a 
prisoner, and was afterwaids useful m negotiatmg a 
peace The government of Turkistdn was bestowed, as 
■ a reward for some important ser-nces, on Shdhi-Beg or 
Sheibdm Khan, who had now entered the service of the 
Khan 

* Tar Resh f 81 BSber does t Baber’s Iifem p 21 , Tar 
not allude to this loss at Ushter Resh f SO 
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The loss of Tui'kistdn was not the only consequence 
of the disaster on the Chirr When the news of it 
reached the Governor of Uratippa, in alarm, he gave 
up that valuable district to Umirsheikh Jlirza of 
Ferghdna, who continued to possess it till his death 
Sheibkni, now Governor of Tiirkistdn, gradually 
acquired a singular ascendency over the elder Khan, 
his patron , the natural influence of a powerful over a 
weak mind ^ No sooner was he established in Ins 
government, than the scattered Uzbeks who weie 
attached to the old dynasty, began to assemble from 
all quai ters, under the banners of the grandson of their 
ancient chief The pationage thus afforded by the 
Khan to the family of their moital foe, led to keen 
remonstrances on the part of the sons of Glidi Khan 
and Jdni Beg Khan, the founders of the new confederacy 
of the Kaizdk-Uzbcks The Moghuls and Kaizdks had 
always hitherto been connected as friends and allies, 
the Kaizdks having received from the Moghuls a tract 
of their country, when they originally fled from the'' 
oppression of Abulkhair Khan and renounced his govern- 
ment The Kaizdks now complained, that, to bestow 
Turkistdn on Sheibdni Khan, their hereditary enemy, 
was bunging him into diiect collision with them This 
quarrel produced a rupture, which terminated m a war 
between the Kaizdks and Moghuls, in the course of 
Avhich Mahmud (the elder Khan) suffered two great 
defeats These discomfitures of the Khan were, how- 
ever, somewhat connected with another part of the 
internal policy of his government “ Yi'ims Khan,” 
says the historian, “ had always been the khan of the 
great chiefs Men who succeed to power without any 
effort fiequently do not attend to, or do not knoiv the 
worth of men of merit , nay, they vainly imagine that 
any whom they think fit to patronise or favour thereby 
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Hill ( 1 h K'li, iK I /lu'lv*- on the ‘•nh|ec( of Sln'iliiiiii, niid 
wont oil till the\ t nd« vl 111 w ir, (hi ^e fne mean oreiitiirf*' 
Wire hi*' ninii'-tir- llciin,' con(niii (“5 the Imtoiiim, 
‘dcieit I mill d and (he fime of (he Khan and (he 
(error of hi*- iiaiin whiili had *-ft(l(>d on thehcaitsof 
(he ^ul( nu around (liiongh the e\ci(ionb of (hen pic- 
dece'.'-oi*' in otlii e, w oi e eiKlieh di««ipa(od ” Ihit (he 
powir of MkiI'iih eoiitiinitd (o ineicue, and he dad} 
hti line more and more independent in hi*; go\ eminent 
of 1 iirKut m 

1 hi \oun':ei Khan, who 1 tiled in ca<;tcrn Moglnil- 
nt in, w ic I man of imuh gie iter cncig} and capacity 
(Inn hi^- hrothei When in Ins fathers hfctiinc he 
iitrcifed into the deceit fioin T'uhkend, accompanied 
b} the di'-conii nied ^logluil*-, his fii'-t and most earnest 
coTiLi rn wa*- to icdiue the powci of the headb of tubes, 
h\ whom his fjithei’'- jd ins had often been ihw ailed 
'i o this t uh he desoted hini'-clf foi ten }enis, in the 
course of which tune he attained his purpose, h}'’ weak 
emng some and destroying otlu IS In the prosecution 
of (his de-ign he made 111 iny long and injnd maichcs, 
and fought many blood} Inttlcs, and it was only by 
his uiicoimnon bodily stungth and piowcbs, and by his 
skill m the management of his sibic, that he escaped, 
though not unwoimded, fioin (he attempts made by the 
indignant and icfiactoiy chieftains to assassinate him 
In the end, how'evei, he oieicainc c\eiy opposition, and 
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'i\n‘5 implicitly obeyed by nil He made successful in- 
roads on the Infidel Kiilnniiks, Mhom lie defeafed in tv,o 
bloody battles, mIikIi onrucfl for Inm the name of linclii 
Klmn, signifi mg m tlien Imignnge “flic shiuglifcririg 
Ivlmn,” a designation by nliicb lie -niis c\ci after jiopu- 
larly known When bis biotlier l^lnlimiid (the eldoi 
Khan) was defeated b> the Knir/ik IJrbek'^, Ahmed 
marched to his n^^sistancc, invaded then territory, tin ice 
dio\e them fioin the field, and plundered fhcir countr}' 
lie kept Moglmhst/m in such oidci, we me told, that, 
for the extent of seien oi eight months’ joiiine}, not a 
Kahmrtk oi Kni/nk daicd to set foot on his Icintor^ ^ 
Such was the state of l\IoglniHsfiin, and itsKiians, on 
the accession of Unbei 


P / ir / Srro 7 ii ( chacu,\.tai Kii.vss oi mAwi tans mii n — tiihudi- 
t11\r AM> rXTJSCTtOS 

AYe have seen tliat the Chaghatdi Empne came to be 
divided into two great parts, Aloglmlistiin and Aldweraii- 
naher, from the time of the fust I^an-bugln, if not earlier 
The histor}’’ of the Klmns of Moghuhstiin w^e ha\ e biiefly 
traced The territoiy l}mg between the Sirr and the 
Haziira mountains, w ith its inhabitants, more particu- 
larly and almost exclusively acquned the name of 
Chagliatdi , a name nfterw^ards still farther restricted to 
the portion of that terutory ijing beyond the Amu 
The earlier succession of the Khans of ildw erannaher 
was troubled and uncertain , the sti ongest proof of 
vrhicli IS, that, after Isan-bugha’s departure foi Mo- 
ghulistdn, of the ten who occur between him and Kdsdn 
Sultan, from A n 721 to a ii 733, m the short space of 
tw^elve years, twm are not of the Chagliatdi line, (one 


* Tar Resli fT 84 — 86 , ami Bflber’s Mcmoirn 
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being descended of Tuli and one ot Okftli,) while the 
mines of foni are not contained in the lists of several 
historians of the dynasty 

Kazan Sultan Khan, vho iciE[ned about fourteen 
3 ears, vns the last of the Khans of Miiwerannaher who 
vas not a nieie puppet in the hands of the Minister 
Having put to death several Amirs and Nuiaiis, his 
tyranny or scvcritj’^ excited levolt among the chiefs of 
the different districts of his dominions Mi'r Kazaghan, 
the head of a Moghul tribe settled in Khutldn on the 
Amu, was placed at the head of the confederated insur- 
gents , and, nftei a var earned on vith i arious success, 
K.izan Khan fell in battle, about a hundred and four 
3 eais after the death of Chaghatdi B3' these events the 
pover of the Klnns of ]\Idweiannaher received a fatal 
blow “ After him,” 503 s Abulghazi Khan, “ theie were 
indeed otlier khans in that country, but they weie such 
as only boie the name of Khan without having the 
power, each head of a tube assuming the hberty of 
doing wlnt he pleased, and obeying the Khan as much 
as he thouglit ht ” ® 

It is unnecessary to follow the series of Chaghatdi 
Khans vho succeeded, piinces possessed of no real au- 
thorit3, employed meiel3’' to sanction the acts of ambi- 
tious ministeis, and most of them laised to the throne 
and dragged douni and murdered, as state pohey 01 the 
ministei’s caprice happened to suggest Transoxiana 
fell into a state of anarch3f, and to the calamity of in- 
testine wai was added that of Tartar invasion from the 
north Fiom all of these evils it was relieved by the 
final success of the great Tairaur, who, having over- 
come all his competitors, reduced the country to order, 
and 1 uled with uncontrolled power He retained, how- 
e^ er, the still venerated name and dignity of the Khans , 

* Abulgbazi, Hist Gen pt. i Kazan Khan, is given in Appendix 
c 11 A list of the Chaghatdi Khans C 
of iMdiveninnaher, ivho succeeded 
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though, for whatever cause, lie changed the family , in- 
stead of a descendant of Cliaghatiii setting up one 
Syurghatmish, of the race of Oktfii Khan, in whose 
name as Khfikan or Grand Khan, and not in that of 
Taimur, all edicts and commissions were issued 
Though this deference was paid to ancient usage, the 
Khan was carefully deprived of all real authority, and 
his office was a mere name Syurghatmish dying in 
the lifetime of Taimur, the title was bestowed on his 
son Sultan ]\IahiTuid Khan, who has acqiiiied a place in 
history fiom being the peison by whom the Ottoman 
emperor, Bajazet Ildeiim, was made prisoner at the great 
battle of Angora Sultan j\Inhmud appears to have held 
the dignity of Khan as long as Taimur li\ed The 
future succession is unceitain Tumfin Kutluk Ughlan 
is said to have succeeded Sultan !Mnhmi'id But with 
them the Grand Khans acknowledged m Mdwerannaher 
piobably ended In the time of Ulugh Beg ilir/n, 
Taimur’s grandson, the monarchs of Samarkand began 
to issue hrraans in their ovm name Though the names 
of Toghlak-Taimur and of his son Elias Khwdja, Khans 
of Moghulistdn, are found in the list of Chaghatai 
Khans contemporary with Taimur, these princes were 
never recognised to the south of the Sirr, except for a 
brief period of four or five years, when their armies 
were m the temporary possession ot the country * 

When the dynasty of the Chaghatdi Khans became 
extinguished in Mdweiannaher, it was succeeded by 
that of Taimur , to whom, down to the present day, the 
monarchs of the East delight to trace up their origin 

* The principal authorities for rat, Abulghazi, and Deguignes 
this period are Sherfeddfn, the Shnj- 
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I M'M ii I'lM , till* r>>iHHlirsil 1 III w (iMi'i'tN, w IS horn •^ict n 
in lrui'-''Mini it ''•Iichr 'i h/. <«i Ks-h. tlmt\ miles 
•■I u'h Ilf '' nil ir’.titid (III tin d'l ''!i ih iii a 11 7 Ki (a d 'iii’Tai 
1 I >n Ajcil '• ) II< \. i' tin •■'111 of tin Lliicf ol the 
llir) 1' 1 { il-i of tin jniri 't Moii;:ol oii'jm but the iiiioriR'n 

itt ' <1 nniiMilii il' III nlitsh, Iroiii lonj; n ' uIliilc in 
J iirl 1 rniiiir’i' liinl Imiuiih 1 iirK-. in niiinin.r-> iiul 
I n ”11 111 ' I Mrutioii, lil.t tint ol all other ”Il it 

linnni I In- hi' hull trusil huh into fabulous tniKs 
\' < In ii”i 7 Khan V 1' tin- (-oinjiii mr n lio'c hiniih foi 
iit<ntiir\ and a li ilf hid ”n( ii i tilurs to all tlie jiriii 
< i{( d (oiintru' ol '1 trill \ iiid I’tr'ii, n connection 
with It n 1' (otirlsd ii'- a niiih ol di”nil_\ and inijiort- 
anen md i j)idi”i(i co iiKctiii” him with tli it I iinilj* 

\s 1' ( I'lh di'(.'i\cied for the ‘•iicei "fill wariioi 'I'lic 
|ii nod ol tinu which hid ilni'cd hetwenn Chciien/ 
l\litn and J iiiniii wiu- to(> short, and the de'ceiidiiiits 
ol the ”i( it eoin|ti( roi wiic too well known, to ndiiiit 
of aii\ (laiin on the* pirt ol 'J'aiinni ton dnect doseent 
Iroin him lint llaflery loiiiid tlieir eonmion nnecstoi 
in the liol} M.inh.'iw a, and 'I iimtir could claim as well 
as Clieii”!/, the honour ol i litmenl} descent hethei 
la leilh did 'o, oi wlicihci the claim was made for 


* Almlj-liao pi s r in ami i\ 
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liiin dt a later date, is not "very clear He certainly, 
hovever, if the memoirs ascribed to him aie authentic, 
did claim to be of the same family as Chengiz, and even 
to have pretensions to be hereditary Piime l^finister of 
the dynasty 

The stoiy was that Tumana, one of the ancestois of 
Chengfz, had twin sons, Edbul and Edjuh The eldest 
one night dreamed that he saw a blazing star between 
the heaven and earth, the biightness of which gradually 
increased till it obscured all the other stais, and filled 
the whole earth Avitli its splendoiu 'Ihe }'Ounger 
brotliei had the same dream, only his stai was smallei, 
and its effulgence less brdhant Intel preteis of dreams 
veie consulted, who predicted that from the lace of 
the elder a mighty monarch would arise, ^\ho should 
conquer the whole earth, which his posteiity would 
rule foi ages, and that the younger biothei and Ins 
descendants were to be then piime ministeis To 
cai'ry into effect this declaied will of heaven, the two 
brotheis, it is pietended, enteied into a covenant,' 
styled “ the Altamghd of Tumana Khan,” by which it 
was agreed, that, while the piinces of the elder bianch 
of the family weie to be invested with all the honouis 
of the sovereignty, the active cares of tlie administia- 
tion were to devolve on the family of the younger 
lirother From Kdbul, the elder bi other, Avas descended 
Chengiz , and from Kajuli, the youngei, came Jb'r 
Taimui * Kdidchdr Niiian (or Kevian) was the Atdhk 


t lie genealogy given in the 
Jaml-lt-to^^d^k.ll and the Moiz-ul- 
ansab (Hist des Mongols, p 679 ) 
•IifFers in its earlier stages from that 
in Abulghazi, Hist. Gen pt iv 
c x\ The dream, as related in the 
Shajrat-ul Atrak, is much more spe- 
cific and more minutely prophetic, 
pp 55—57 , see also, pp 35S 36 1 , 
368 Tile wore important question, 
regarding the grant' of the \ I'ler- 


sliip to Faimurs fuwil}, is not free 
from difiiculty It is not clear irhen 
they are first mentioned, and there 
seem even to be discordant claim' 
In Tairoiir’s Institute, as published 
by AVhite, Tnimur states that the 
agreement between Kdbul Khan and 
Kdjuh UebSder was showTi to Jiiin 
by Toghlak Toimur himself, pp 22 

O') Tins is the more ungul ir 

as we Inic alrea(l\ seen that a claim 
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oi ^Iinistoi ot Cliengi'-?, duinig liia imuoiitj , in pursu- 
ance, it IS asserted, ot this ancient coinj^act, -winch 
Chengi'z afterwaids lenened That prince is said to 
have left Kaiacli.ir Niuan as Piime Minister to Ins 
son Chaghatai Khan, wlio, on Ins pait, at his deatli 
also committed to that able politician the execution of 
Ins will and the care ot his childien It seems more 
ceitain that an as:i cement in wiitin" was enteied into 
between D.lwa Clnchan, a descendant of Chaghatdi, 
•when he became Giand Khan of the Moghuls, and 
Alengi'z Kuian, a grandson of Kartichili, confirming 
the two alleged piim contracts From KaiAchAi, 
Taimur is said to have been the fifth m descent At 
all e^euts, to be born like Taimur of the family of the 
Chief of the noble tribe of Balds, was no mean origin 
But whate\ ei was Taimur s descent, his high eleva- 
tion was due to his own tianscendeut talents His 


similar to tliat made for laiuiur to 
be. Prime Munster to tlio Ivlmti, was 
fet up for 1 ulap, tlie \cr\ person 
who had placed Toghlak Taimur on 
llie throne Vet Taimur was a 
Tlirlus, Vuinji a Doghlat Mirza 
Hauler, a descendant of Vulaji and 
a man of \eracitv, informs us tliat he 
saw the firmans that had been issued 
in farour of Ivhod iidud, confirming 
the previous grants made to bis 
fnmiU b\ Clicnjjiz Khan and Tog'i- 
lak 1 aimiir, in his fathers pas- 
s’ Sion , tliat the) were dated iii 
spring, in the year of the Hog, at 
Ivundnz , and tliat they nere de 
Etroied in the confusions consequent 
on the wars with Shahi Beg Kha i 
lar Ilcsli f It would seem, 

therefore, as if claims were made hj 
different families The diicrsitj 
between the representations of Tai- 
mur and Mirza Haider is curious, 
and ma) be considered as cast iig 
some doubt on the authenticity of 
the Institutes and Tuzuk of Taimur 
Gibbon, tnth his usual cntical acu- 


men, remarks, on occasion of the 
term C/zM used in them, as applied 
to the invaders of Transoxiana, 
under Toghlak Taimur and his son, 
that were lie assureil that it existed 
III the original (Turki) Institutes, 
he would boldly pronounce them a 
forgery It may be remarked that 
neither Buber, a descendant of Tai- 
inur, nor Mirza Haider, Babers 
cousin, both of them princes who 
wrote cotnmenfanes of their own 
iransacuons the one in Turki, the 
other in Persian, e\er allude to 
Taimur as the author of a simi'ar 
work It IS not impossible that h s 
Comnientanes were known only m 
that branch of his family that reigned 
in Irak and the AVest 1 throu 
out these remarks rather for the 
purpose of exciting iniestigation 
than of delnering an opinion At 
the same time, a critical examma 
tion of the Tuzuk and Institutes 
would be a valuable contribution to 
Onental Historv 
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first contests, like those of Chengiz Khan, had for flieir 
object to gain the direction of his own tribe, which, 
after many vicissitudes of fortune, he attained, and, 
following up his success, after long and painful esei- 
tions he became the undisputed ruler of all Mdweran- 
naher, and had the glory of restoring to peace and to 
prosperity its various provinces, which had long been a 
prey to anarchy After this success at home, he led 
his victorious troops not only into tlie deserts of Kip- 
chak and of Moghulistdn, but through tlie richest 
provinces of Asia, which one after another he reduced 
under his power, from the Dardanelles to Delhi , and 
left at his death one of the gieatest empires the world 
ever saw The troops by which he effected his con- 
quests were chiefly drawn from the Tflrki tribes beyond 
the Oxus 

The history of Taimur and his earlier descendants is 
well known It is only necessary for the present pur- 
pose to follow the history of the province of Hfdwer- 
annaher Soon after Tairaur’s death, his mighty 
empiie was divided into many seiiarate kingdoms 
Mdwerannaher became the portion of his son Shdhnikh 
Mirza, who long held it Taimur’s third son, Mirza 
Miidushah, from whom Bdber was descended, had for 
his share Azerbdijdn, Syiia, and Irdk He lived chiefly 
at Tabriz, the climate of which suited his constitution 
But he fell, not long after his father’s death, in a battle 
wth Yusef, the cliief of a Turkoman horde, neai 
Tabriz 

Mirza Mirdnshah’s eldest son, Mirza Sultan Mu- 
hammed, at the tune of his father’s death was residing 
in Samarkand, where he was treated -with great Iind- 
ness by his uncle Shdhrukfa Mirza and by that piince’s 
son Ulugh Beg Mirza, more celebrated foi his en- 
couragement of science, and especially for the Astro- 
nomical Tables constructed under his patronage, than 
lor his extensive dominions iliiza Sultan Muhainincd 
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ill I " not np|)i ir to lin\ o t ik« ii :m> act n e p it t in public 
life When \i'-il<il on hi'' <lenth bed bv his eoiisin 
I Iu”:h r*( ir lie took Ills ‘•on AbusnulV h ind, ind phictiig 
It in tint of I bii;h Ih", lei oinniendtd the \ onng man 
to hi- pi <»!(.( lion ’1 he tiiist thus coiiiiiiitli d to him, 
I Inirh lUir futhtnlh fnltdhd, and .Vbu- iid, foi some 
}cir- •■t.r\cd him with dili^rencc and afiection Iiiit 
wlunone of tin -ons of I Iii^rh Jlcpr rebelled tnd hii> 
f illn r mil chid from ^lmukand to i h isfisc him, Aim- 
-lid Mnri led b\ a Jr^nlt^ ambition, lm\ iii" sccietly 
lonm il a ]uit\, oicnpud that capital Llugli 1kg, 
hurrving Imk to (picll tin- iinlookt d-loi re\olf, was 
lollowed ind dt ft lied b\ In- itbtllioiis -on, In whose 
tirdei he w i- -oon aliei miirdeied, though the dccicc 
loi his (\tt lit loll IS -aid to lane boiiie the name of the 
litnl'ir (inndKliin* '1 In pnricide nt\t defeated 
Aims lid ind III id( linn pn-ontr, }ct snrtned but a 
short tinn, and was niurdcicd in his luin 'Jhc}oung 
I iptnc In ing uli istd fioin tustodt, aftei ^ irions 
rt\<rsrs oi foituiK, loincd Mmlkhaii Khiii in the 
wilds of Kipth ik ind induced him to lead a body of 
his I /heks into .Mawcimndicr 1 staping fioin the 
Kliin's c.ini]), iflir a \ietoiy gained by the Uzbeks 
lit 11 S im irkuiid. \biis lid siiddtnU cntei cd that capital, 
as his I cen iin ntioncd, and was letoncd wjtli acclama- 
tions of n>V by the inli.iliitants, who above nil things 
dreaded the cntiancc of the baibaiiins, and gladly 
nnsfd him to the throne f In the course of an active 
and Mgoroiis leigii, lie not only subdued Maweiannnhei, 
but extended Ins kingdom o\cr Khoiasan as far ns 
Meki/ui and flic Jndiis Hut Inning engaged in an 
expedition into A/cibaijan, to support one tribe of 
Turkomans agunst U/an Hasan the chief of another, 
who aimed at subpigating the piovince, he w'as siu- 

• 'I liifi wj"; |)robjbK oiii. of tbo iii «liicb itiL Grniid Khan's name 
last inslaiiLis, iierhajis iIil \cr) last, nas iniplojcd 

1 Sec befoiL, pji 29 and 17 
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rounded by that chieftain’s army in the defiles of the 
mountains near Ardebil, and perished with the greater 
part of his immense host This event formed an era 
that long continued to be remembered as “ the calamity 
of IrAk ” 

On the death of this powerful prince, the grand- 
father of Bdber, his extensive dominions fell to pieces, 
and were occupied partly by his sons and partly by 
strangers Of his sons, four became independent princes 
The eldest, Sultan Ahmed Mirza, became sovereign of 
Samarkand and Bokhdra, Sultan Mahradd Mirza, his 
third son, gained possession of the provinces lying 
between the Hindu-kiish and Asfera mountains, a tract 
compiisitig Badakshdn, Khutidn, Turmez, and Hisdr- 
shadmdn , his fourth son, Umei sheikh Mirza, the fatlier 
of Baber, continued to lule the small kingdom of 
Feighdna or Andejdn, lying on both sides of the upper 
course of the Sirr, which he had governed m his fatheTs 
lifetime A younger son, Ulugh Beg Mirza, retained 
possession of Kabul and Ghazni, which also liad been 
given him by his father The rich country of Khordsdn, 
after a long senes of levolutions, was at length con- 
quered and enjoyed m peace by Sultan Husein Mirza, 
Baiker'i, also a descendant of Taimur, the greatest 
prince of his time, and an eminent pation of learning, 
and learned men, as uell as of all the fine aits 

Sultan Umersheikh Mirza, Baber’s father, had re- 
ceived the little country of Ferghana from his father 
m eai ly life He v as, as w e have seen, of an ambitious, 
restless disposition , and made repeated attempts to 
conquer Samarkand, the kingdom of his eldest biotiici, 
who in return as often invaded his dominions Both 
married daughters of Yums Khan, the Grand Khan of 
the DiloMiuls, who on difieicnt occasions maichcd to 
the assistance of Umersheikh, his favourite son-in-law, 
and mediated a peace between the brothers Besides 
FerghAna, the Mirza for some time po^se'sed the fruitful 
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]iro\nKt-nl Irt^-likviul uid Sc-ir/un, wliicli Iroiii 

Imii into till' linndi ol ilu* Mo^rlinl Kliaiis lie also 
luld tor 1 ‘•liort tiiiie J'li ilirokln i , iiid wlioii Sultin 
\Iiimd 'Mim ‘•ntlcrcd Ins "loit dcfo it on the Clnrr, 
iltf ”o\<nior ol I I itippi stiiKiidtred tint place to 
I nursluikli ^\lloklpt It till Ins d» itii 

Jill .''lilt in ii'id lonir rcianul in liis little kin^ldoin, 
mIuii III \u S‘''i '''lilt in M tliiiiud the Kirin of tlie 
Mojlnils nitd "^iilt 111 \Iinud Alir/i the Kiinr ot Siniai- 
k uid \\]io hid t ikcli ninhriec at some put of hi'^i 
conduit entered into i eontederice to diprne him of 
his dominions mid iiiiuntcd their union he the 
mirin_'L ot tin Khni e\ith i d nmliter ol the Mii/i 
1 he metre ( til etii ilh toiarre then jniijiu^e into eflcct, 
It w is eonei rieil tint the Khin should cntei rcrgh.ina 
on the iioitli and sti/e tin proeincc'^ ho}ond the inei , 
eehile tin Miiri e\ n to inter the kiirj-dom tiom the 
south and sn/o tiiosc on the hit bulk of the luer 
Aeeordiii;.d\ . ^I iliiiiud •id\iniin<r lioiii Jas.hend \\ith 
a I iroe nine ot his ^Io;:huls. ptiu tilted into .Vkhsi, 
theihnl of the nnrthein pioeiiiccs and the Mir/int 
till s line tune in irchiii”' from ^imiikiiid, took the 
direetion ol \n(h]tn the cipitil ot the piOMiiccs oi 
tin south 

It e\ n at tlm crisis eehen his countiv ^'as a pic} to 
in\ moil, tint Suit iii I mcishcikh -Mir/i At is earned 
otl 1)\ ui uiifoicscou accident I In p il ice stood on 
an eiiimnice iii the c nth' of Akhsi Like m.mypimccs 
of the l^^c', he unused hmnelf n ith ti imin^tamc pigeons 
Ilappciimir one da\ to <xo into .i pnieon-hoasc that wab 
conslructc'd t\ithiii the pal ice, on the edge of a steep 
clifi oecrlinngmg the iner beIo^^, the loimdation ga\ e 
he A\as jirecijiifated down the clifl along antli the 
bmldiiiir, and killed on the spot Tim e\ent happened 
in flictiiiite bceenth oi tliii ty eighth ycai of Ins age, 
when he had ingiicd about twent}-si\ }eUb, icckoiimg 
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from Ins fathei’s death *' He is described by his son as 
a brave, good-hnmouicd prince, of a sweet temper, ele- 
gant and refined m his manners and conversation, fond 
of letters and remarkable for his justice In his exter- 
nal policy he was ambitious, restless, and unsteady. He 
left three sons, Bdber Mirza, by Kutluk-nigar Kbanum, 
the second daughter of YunisKhan; Jehdngfr Mirza, 
by Fdtima Sultan, the daughter of a chief of the Moghul 
Tumllns ; and Ndsir Mirza by Unieid of Andejdn, a con- 
cubine lie had five daughters, two of them post- 
humous 

It may not be unnecessary to mention again in this 
place what were the states that bordered upon Fergh- 
dna, and what princes reigned in them at this period 

The Uliis of Moghuls on the Sirr, had for its grand 
Khan, Sultan Mahmud Khan, the eldest son of Yiinis 
Khan, and Bdber’s maternal uncle Besides the provinces 
of Tdshkend, Seirdm and Shahrokhia, he possessed some 
extent of terntory in the desert 

But the wide desert of Moghulistdn was held by 
Sultan Ahmed Khan, Mahmiid’s younger brother , and 
the tribes that acknowledged him, fed their fl.ocks m a 
lange of country, three months’ journey m extent, 
reaching from Tashkend to Yelddz 

Of the terntory of Jiiji Khan, the Desht-Kipchak, the 
eastern part was held by the Uzbeks There had been 
a rupture in their tribes On the defeat and death of 
Abulkhair Khan, the power of his family was broken 
His son Bdriij Ughldn had soon after shared a fate 
similar to that of his father , and his grandson Shdhi 
Beg Khan, had been compelled to quit the desert, and 
after having lived as a refugee at Bokhara, was now in 
Turkistdn, which he held under the protection of Sultan 
Mahmud Khan, and strengthened himself by collecting 
the scatteied remnants of the tribe that continued to be 

•ah 899, Ramzan 4 (a » nine lunar jears old 
lipi, June 9 ) He was thirty- 
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ntt kIkiI (o 111 '' funil), ami ‘'Uch oilier U/liek<5 ns ^\c^c ‘;rcT t\ 
<li-t nijt( iit< (1 w itli I 111 ir iiOM lulor^ 

1 )u‘ otlii r lirim )i of (lie 1 /In k*- (^\ lio "ot tlic mine of Kairukri 
K 11 / ik I / iKk*- ) t’'nin li i\ in^r hci n oi i;.nmllv a sinnll pre- 
(1 iton l'Oil\ liml lo till' rout'-o ot c\tnN liccoinc the 
iiUT-t j>o\\i.iluI (li\i‘-um oi (he (wo, iml oiciipiccl the cii- 
tiu' ill -( rt north ol J tirki*-! m lar n*' (lie ^ liik 'Jhcir 
Kirui a( (hi< jii-IkhI wm r>iacmluk Kh in, (lie «on of 
Gtrn '1 li'it roiintn, In (In. wntci* of the time, is 
ofti n e ilh il I yhij.i^'t iii 

K I'-li;:!! ir w is go\t nml lo .\lnheker Mir/i, a prince hi^hciiar 
of jm' it counjre 1 iit ml niioiis for lii< l^iiinn} ami 
crml(\ 

In M iwcnmnlicr , Satnnrkiml nml r>okhi'ira, with 
Sholir-cihr iml K irshi wcix held b} bull in Ahmed 
Mir/o, 1 nu r'lu ikh s ( Idtr brother 

llisir, Khutlin, llulikliskm, iml Kuiidur irerc in nior 
the jKisscssion of ^ultaii M ihmud Mir/a, the immcdiitc 
elder brother of I mcrshtikh 

1 he throe ])rother« \himd,Mnhmnd and Umcrslieikh, 
had t icli married a diin^hter of yunm Kh in 

'1 he more di^t mt kiri^domc of K ibid and Cdin/ni con- Knt.ui 
tmued to be held b\ Sultan Llugh ^Iir/i, a foiiith 
broiln r of (lie "Mir/as 

Khora.'-m oboied Suit in lluscm Mir/i Baiken, who Khori«an 
at that (imcwns b) fu (he most jiowcrl'ul of the princes 
of the Hou=e of 'J iimiir IIis capital was Heiat, winch 
for the sjnee of iieail} half a century was the most 
magnificent cit}’ of the East, and celebrated not meicl}'' 
for the splcndom and dignity of its Court, the nielii- 
tecturil beauty of its mosques, tombs, colleges, and 
palnec=, but as being the resoit of the greatest Divines, 
philosophers, poets, and histoiians of the age, who re- 
ceived tlic most, liberal patronage tiom the Kliakim and 
his Amirs * 

• riic iTntciml>i for tliiB cUaptor tbc rariklii Itcshiili, anil lliilxr s 
arc fuppliwl 1)\ tlio Itoret us-Sefa, Memoir* 
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CHAPTER FIRST 

CO^'QT:EST A\D IXJ-S OF •' \5IAEFA?rr> — BOrS AM> EECOVEr'i 

oi a:.oua> 

A<x->-‘-io’ or 1 ihzn . — iTAxr or rnonAM ■v^'mcir is ATTAcrro 
O' All cjijpc — nAOKRS I'EPn r iro — DEATH or ‘txta'* ahaed 

or SA’IAKKA' V, ATD Or CLITA' JIAH'ir^D, VL~ DI OTHEIt KTIOJI' 

TIO’ “• 0/ IXJAT COL Tin. bAuFU I’^APFS IT. — HE BLOCEADE= THE 

CAriTAI — HLTS HIS APJIY I'* V JETEI. <iLAJnTI.S — IS ATTACKED ET 

‘■HFH AM KHA* . TAKES HMIilJIA'D, 1 r%OLT r FTI^HIAVA, IK 

FATOLK or HIS KKOTIirr JFIeI’ GJl ^ — EALrr HAl CHI S TO QI £XL IT 
J/J^P‘- FAHAKFAKD A'.D A.'DrjC* — HH DI?TT E^e — AFTT-IES^ 

roH Fcofy)Ln to slitiv zntmCn khat — oets ro’-SKF^o or 
jurourA’ — liisi' c or riir rofxiAno'' or rEHoiiX.sA ir ms 
rv^OLTL — i’ic/j\ras a'chej/f — in>%oLr or ms noon cl teooi'S 

SCCXT®” or TAJH OK A’ D IHf DrEEAT f'AMIAIC'I OF KASAT — 

r (i rr co cludfs a peace rriTH jfhat o/e a'-d t»'jicoi 

EooKL ZeiuT.-ed-iiiv 3lLiiA3DrED v.Es bom on the 6th da}^ of 
e'TvT” 3Ioliarrem, a n 8S8 lie vras tlie son of Urnershdbh 
wrth Mirza, the sovereign of Ferghiina, by his nife Katlul:- 
G Mobtr- Khinurn, the daughter of Yiinis Khan, the Grand 

A » s-s, Khan of the Horde of 3Ioghu]s ^ His name iias 

Feb 14 
i. V U''"’ 

* JJalrr's g<Ti‘-alogj^ on the fa- Khan, the rort of ‘Tiir Ah Khan, 

thersndc, vas, the ron of th** ron of Muhammefl Khr-aja 

SijJtan Urnarehdlh 'Mirza, the son Khan, the f/>n of Khizer Kh"iaj« 

of Sultan AhtcAid "Mirza, ifie Eon Khan, llie jon of foghlaj -7 aimar 

of ‘'oltao Mnha'nrned Mirza, the Khan, the EOn of Jr.in-tiu^.ha Khan, 

fon of Mirza Mirin-4iah, the bod the ion of Da""a Chichan, the son 

of Arnfr Tairmir Korh^n. of Bor£L Khan, Etrled Ghii*-eAdin, 

On the n-iothers nde, it r-as ; theson of ^nljar, theson of KaiogSr, 
Kntlul -nigiir Khannm, the daughter the son of Chaghat^i, tli» son of 
of "i tinis Klian, the ron of tVei* Chengiz Khan 
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(luiHii for liiiii li\ Ivlniip X'li-i'r-ed-iliii Obc id-iilln, nt 
I’nf tunc the ino-.t ((hlirif<d ‘■jiinfiiil guide in Tran- 
‘-oM vU'i 'Jin C li iirlnt O'- \\e no told, IniMiig ‘=01110 
<hlhinlt\ in jiroiinuiKini: the \i ihic \\or<ls Zihii cd dm, 
edhd him !’• dier, 1 n line wlinli In- piKiifs idopfcd, 
nnd In- oIIkimI do-itni ition licc'iinc /elnrcddm ^lu- 
ll nnn< (1 I*, ihcr ^ \t the juikhI of In's lithei's death 
In 1- Intlc more tinn o!t\tn mmi- of acri 

i In 1 iiudiiin ot I ( rerli ni 1, now Kok m, to \shich lie 
-nrcKilid 'iinl whnli In- hoionn -0 1 nnnm as Ins 
hirilipln( ilimicli ol -in ill e\lnit, n n, ns he himself 
iiil'irm- n- inh in Irtin^^ nnd ^i.nn It i--uironndcd 
on ill nh - lt\ mount nil-, -omc of tin in co\cred with 
p( i pi tn il -nou I'xrcpt tow ird‘= the ‘:oiifh-irc‘:( between 
Khoieml nnl Snnirlmiid where there 1- an opening 
betwian the hill- nnl the h ft b ink of the lucr Scihiin 
'Jin- ii\ei < dl< d al-othe '-irr .nnl the ri\ cr of Khoicnd, 
1- tin. UK Kilt 1 i\irt(-T, whuh llowmir down from the 
moiiiit nil- on tin -ide ol Ka-hglnr. dnidcs rerghfnri 
into two part- uid ifterw nd^ proccediiier b) 'J'.ishkcnd 
and 'iurki«tnn rc.ichc« the -ea o! Aril with dnniniblied 
wattle, ifur pi— iiig fliioiich a caiuU deceit 

'Jin difli rent rniir<''= of hill- that siinoiind I'Y’igh'nia 
do not -( cm to h n 0 am w < 11 - i-ccrt lined general names 
'J ho-c on the ‘^outh, co\ered with pcrjictii d ‘=now', winch 
-'jnrite it fiom the little. touiiti\ ot Kaintigm, may 
be (.died the A-fen ringe flic mountains winch 
crpirite it on the cast fiom IC.ishghar, nnd on tlic north 
fiom the deserts ol 'i irt.ir>, ‘=ecm to bear the nnne of 
Alif.'itrh, while, on the we‘=t, .1 bi.inch nminng from 
thib kist-mcntioned i inge towaids the beilnni, ‘=cjniate- 
Tergh in i Irom 'iVi-hkond, or Shahroklm 'J he narrow 
opening alrcld^ mentioned, between the -V'-fora hills 

• lit Iti-Iiidi, f 12> I he (houph not in the o'untrt, tlir s<i. 
ProUctor or Dcfimlcr of the I nitil, him, in the tame trai a* tlir \ii u 
Aluhamnud tliL I ion i- ca'Ic 1 tho Jiihnn 

■f Till ‘'irr 1 - nllt-d in book*. 
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nnd the south hank of the river, is opposite to the 
terraination of this branch 

The country rvas divided into seven principal dis- 
tricts, of Avhich five ivere to the south of the great 
river, and two to the north Of those to the south, the 
chief was Andejdn, in which was the capital of the 
kingdom and the important fortress bearing the same 
name , the district of Usk extended to the eastward , 
that ^^of Marghindn or hlarghddn to the westward , 
Asfera stretched to the south and south-west among the 
mountains, occupying especially the glens and villages 
at their roots , and finally, Khojend, lower down the 
nver, a strong place, within a bowshot of the stream, 
on the road to Samarkand The districts north of the 
river were Akhsi * and K^sdn , the former the second 
town and the strongest fortress in the kingdom 
U mersheikli had made it his capital Kdsdn stretched 
to the east and north of it 

As the little country of Ferghdna possesses a rich 
soil, and lies in a temperate climate, though exposed 
in summer to violent heat, and in "winter to severe 
cold, it abounds in corn and fruits, especially those of 
warm countries, such as the peach, the pomegrante, 
almond and melon Its orchards and gardens were 
celebrated Game is plentiful The surface of the 
lower grounds is varied , while in the hills are delight- 
ful summer retreats, to which the inhabitants retire to 
avoid the heat of the weather But though the country 
IS in general fertile, it is intermixed with portions of 
ground that mark the neighbourhood of the desert 

In Ferghdna, as m Transoxiana in general, the older 
inhabitants of the towns and of the cultivated country 
were Tdjiks, and belonged to no tribe, but in later - 
times the irruptions from the north had increased the 
number of tribesmen, both hloghuls and Tiirks, so that 


Called also Akhsikat 
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Uit pdjiii) If iiirt of t}ic open counfi}, iiul i toiisukrable 
porfiun i\(n of tluii ol llie (o^\ll‘-, mu*' of Juiki inre, 
uul nowlun* w.i*' tho I »irlvi Injiirii'i'jo (lioiiirlif to be 
"^,)ob.'n in ‘•o null Ii punt\ If w is fin 1 ingin^c of flie 
mills \nil IS m sm b jronoi il use ae to In uiukis'ootl 
»^in In tin tov n s pinpb,nbosc inotlicr ton;,Mie ms 
l\r'i 111 * If Is inif IitfK known lint flic 'I niki was it 
til It pt noil I iiiltn itiil tonkin*, in wlncli innc b jioctry 
mill sonii bisfnn b'ul lx eii wnfitn 1 be poets woie 
mum rolls but Mir Mi .'^bt r >inw u, a noblcnnn of the 
first rink in tin ('miit of Ilerit and a iniinificcnt cn- 
coiii iiT'r of b irniiiL'^ who /lonnslad af this period was 
ptnn dh w know 1( deo d m bis own a^i , and the pidg- 
nu nf b IS 1 h I n i itifu d In sim < tdinp tinu s is tlic most 
disfinetiisbi d I urki (loi t , f bo stcond pl ite, b} unncr«il 
coiistnf lame' issi^Mud to Ibibti 'I be commentaries 
of 1 iimuraii sii[,|,osi.d to bnccniubcd tins 1 ingiiagc , 
is did tbusi of Ildar at n cubsKpunt time, and (be 
flnu doe'll d llisfon of Mnilgbi/i Klim, flic IViiue of 
Kbw.iri/in It 1 still 1 lit r pi nod 

It is not » is_\ to eon\«\ m\ n<i\ concct idi i ol 


* Hall I > Miniciifi |i|i 1 — (> 

7 llr (l\iis I s 0 n iilosl n> llii 
aiiriini liiiaiiliri Isliu ii llir i ii 
jiiits of It 111 iicl Iiirni ilii ci'il 
P< rum Hill 1 ml I nil inrjiii ■i 
till rr i« pii-xl t( t 1)11 In Ik 111 u llial 
in Mri Rii-ieiit titiu i, tin tvlioK 
citir anil ciiltnainl counin Ik ovo< ii 
tin. 0 \u^ ninl laxarli) lulli tin 
rich ainl ji ijiuloiis cnuiitr\ iiortli of 
tin htlirruir, ni; mil n*; tin. citns 
ant] ciiltiinlinl iihiiii of Kiishj.ir, 
trerc iiilialiili il li\ a race «Iin kjioJ c 
UiL I’crmn lanptiapi , wink (In 
clcfcrt ami clnni|nin of t rnii'OMaiia 
and Kiisliplnr mre IrnM-rfiil hj 
wandcniip trili s, as ihcj now art 
Tilt old inlnliitinls, who cnnihinL 
to be the srlififcrs and ciiltmlors, 
art nlled InjiCs and sotnclimcs 
Sjrts The lerin 7 iijil., which has 

\ OL I G 


r\cn<d to niuih di tiic loii and 
which I) III n not onl) in 1 rails 
oxiaiia hut ni Afplniiislnii, Ihrii, 
and Ivnrdi tm mins lo In. n cor- 
t(i|iliiiii of ‘ 1 isi trot liiiip ihu 
mini lit winch till iimdnip lulls 
ditliiiptnslitil lliL mhjicts of till 
\rahnii poiirnimnt, who wen the 
lalioiinrK and inerth nils fioiii ihttn- 
nhts who lH.loiipeil to waiiikrnip 
Inlics and Wire tin ruhrs lltticc 
lilt faiiiihir UFO of Turk ns ojipostd 
to I njfl , the foinicr indicating n 
irilicsiinii, tin latter a towiisiimn, n 
|>casant 1 he Icriii 1 njik, iii the 
nioulh of a irilicsnian, waa generalb 
used as a turm of contLiiipt, whik 
tiint of 1 nrk, emploacd b^ the Tajik, 
ofieii Fignifital a man of rough, un- 
pohshcil manners See Hlphin- 
stoiH K rniihiil 
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the state of society lu Mawerannaher, of which Baber’s 
little kingdom formed a part The country being natu- 
rally rich, and when under the Aral dynasty, having 
been favoured by long peace, had become populous and 
highly cultivated , and the fields were, m many places, 
irrigated by canals, and improved by works of great 
labour and expense , so that the earlier writers repre- 
sent it as a garden As Samarkand had for ages been 
the seat of a powerful government, it had been nchly 
adorned vath tlie triumphs of liluhammedan architec- 
ture, palaces, mosques, colleges, and tombs Of these 
some had been erected by Taimur, who, in the midst of 
his conquests, sent the artizans of Damascus and Delhi 
to labour in the improvement of his capital Many 
other cities had shared the general prosperity Trade 
flourished, to a certain extent, -svith the useful arts 
Of their manufactures, those of paper and of crimson 
^flvet were particularly celebrated But the confusion 
and risks of war had recently interfered with every 
branch of national industry The constant presence 
of a court had diffused through various ranks a certain 
refinement of manners Learning, too, and knowledge, 
such as arc found in Muharnmedan countries, were cul- 
tivated The instruction given m their sehools and 
colleges, though deformed by bigotry, and though it 
sometimes tauglit a superstitious subjection to the com- 
mands of d spiritual guide, had, with all its defects, a 
tendency to exercise the reason, to elevate the imagi- 
nation, and to mend the heart In them they studied 
the Koran and its commentaries, containing the prin- 
ciples and the details of religion and of law, the 
Arabic and Persian Grammar and Logic , the Arabic, 
but especially the Persian, religious poets, with expo- 
sitions of the abstruse and mystic passages There 
vrre students in geometry, astronomy, and medicine, 
as veil as of history , but the popular and almost uni- 
icr-al taste vas for the works of the national poets, 
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fspcci'ilh f?ie blialiimmn, \\IiKh «ereiead \Mth deliglit, cuat r 
nnd pi'-'- inrj^c; fr0in flicin ■v\cre fiimilnrly quoted, not 
onh in lominon com creation, but o\en in tlic tmns- 
nction of bn‘:inc«':. md in orticnl correspondence Poetry 
wtst fuonnte pursuit nnd «c linrdh find niy men 
of note in tint igi ^\llO Ind not culfnntcd tlic nrt to n 
nrcnf<’r or b ss dogrcf I'cu jnrts of the Hast lind pro- 
duced more distinguislicd men of science (cspccmlly 
wild* It rem unod under the Aribnn go\ernmcnt), or 
more ^oner'lted snnifs ' 

'ilun wtre jnrticulni ffimilies of Iiolv men, rc\e- n<-iiRiou. 
r*,iKcd for tlicir pie(\ , nnd sonic dark idea ^vns enter- 
tniiud lint tlu\ were endowed with supematunl 
pouer, nnd superior innueiicc with hcn\cn These men 
hid numerous dt^cijilcs nnd ndherents, who followed 
their diet ites with blind devotion 1 hcv hnd often a 
powerful cfTtct *\e'n on public nfinrs if they occn- 
sionnlh embroil* d tin* countrv with tlicir intrigues, it 
must be' dlowed tint m other instances they protected 
the W( iK, prfviiited innm iiidiMdnnl ncl5 of minsfice, 

• Thr«i* r*n(pr» frtplfi* *-<1 tlif flo<in*.lir<l in the cnil of iIip ninth 
Araliir nt iJiai iviitvl th'* iinpuct' c<ntur*, in llie time of tlie Klialif 
cf (firnrt Attmn;; llinn itu\ Mmninon (a ii e’fiO, a n SS3), 

immioncil — nnd waa eclibralid ns nn nstronoiner 

Aim All n-isjii ilm AIi ilni ‘■inn, ntnl clironolopist Some of lif< 

Iv tier kiionii ns the Asieeiim of srorhs bust liotn translate*! b) Chris- 
tlir Will, Imrn nt Jlolliara, and tomi'inus (Irincof 1 S*)0, Sso) 
cniinenth ill tinpiiifluil ns n pb)- nnd bs Goliiis (Amst ifiG*!) d-to) 
f.icnn nii<t ns nn cApoundor of the Nor must sve for;,cl the nstrono- 
mitiplnncs of AriFlntlc (a ii 370 nomers svlio constructed tlie Inblcs 
— 12R, A n OSO — 10 of tlic fi\fd stars, nt Ulupli Begs 

Slicikh Burl in e<l-din AIi, n iia- obsemtor) nt Samarkand See 
live of Margliimn (a n OSO — Ihdes S)ntagma, nnd the Gcogra- 
SOl.A i> 11 'lO — 1 105), tlic niillinr pineal Tnbks , Graves in tbe Gco- 
of the Heiliisa or Guidi n Com- griplii Grieei Minorcs 
mentir) on ibe Miisulmnn law, lo llic'C nutliors maj be added 
tran*lat<*d In Captain Clinrles I In- Al-1 Arabi, n pliilosoplier eminent 
milton, 4 sols fto, Bond 1701 , in Iiis osvn countrj, though less 
and of other works known in I uropc, who was a native 

Ahmed (or Muhnmmcd) lien leo of PfirAb, besond the Sirr, and who 
tliair AI-I erghani, a native of Ter- sshs murdered bj robbers in Sjna 
phnna, ns bis name imports, ssho (a ii SIC, a n OSd) 

(1 2 
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overawed the minds of fierce barbni inns and of merci- 
less tyrants, and softened tlic iigouis of var When 
no other person could ventuic to [lass bctucen Jiostile 
armies, they, from tlie sanctity of their cliaracter, often 
acted, first as mediators and afteiwaids as negotiators, 
m effecting a pacification. 

It should at the same time be remarked tliat some 
of the Tartar nobles, who liad been educated beyond 
the Sirr, were ignorant even of their lettcis, and that 
the want of political stability, and of any general or 
systematic means of diffusing llnpro^ ement, confined 
Imowledge to a few Besides this, in latci times, the 
arts and prosperity of Trnnsoxiana vere constantly ex- 
posed, not only to the oidmai7 vicissitudes of foieign 
war, and of internal discord, common to all coiintiies, 
but to the moie dieadful danger of being overu helmed 
by the irruption of new hordes of ignorant and rapa- 
cious barbarians from the nortli, nlio tlireatened to 
sweep away the property, tlie personal libeity, and the 
lives of the inhabitants 

As to their skill in the military art, displayed in the 
conduct of their large armies, they followed the practice 
and example of Taimur, dividing their host into seieral 
bodies, an advance, a centre or main-body, and a rear, 
besides flanking parties and reserve Tlie great bulk 
of the army consisted of cavalry the arms in use were 
the bow and ariow, the cross-bow, tlie scymetar, spear, 
and mace , the defensive armour, the shield, coat of mail 
and helmet The horses too were sometimes defended 
by cloth of mail or plate-armour But the Tartars de- 
lighted much more in predatory inroads, in sudden at- 
tacks and surprises, raids and forays, than in regular 
warfare With their horses, which were trained to en- 
dure fatigue and to subsist on little, they sometimes 
made marches of astonishing length They trained 
themselves to the use of the scymetai , and much honour 
was gamed by success in the single combats which were 
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«''(ui {oiiL'lil li\ (.luimpioiib in siglit of the hostile chap i 
iniiu- In k'IuIik tun: ‘•ic're*; tlic} h id little bJvill The}' ^ ^ 
LMi<rilI\ hhnluhd the ]il irp, tiMiig (o reduce it by 
1 inline I'nl c-cnlide u is jiKo olten ic^orted to, nnd 
th \ ^\.Il lint imioi ml ol the U'-c of in'ichincs b^ uhich 
tile w ill w iv o\t rtupjud, <11 ‘'b'lKtred luttlc u=c seems 
to hi\- bill! mult nl iin cmriiio for throu iiifr stones, 

I’loti'jh till \ uiH I lint s did cmjilo\ the imnianil or ca- 
I ijinh r*ut lh<\ hul ‘-tiulit.d tiu art of mining nnd 
ci'untt rniining, mIikIi i1k\ cometiincs cmj)lo}cd until 
‘•m.t'-- 'I Ik ii'-e ot he n ^ bittcnng cannon u ns in- 
Iptibuid Iv\ ‘-Io\, deiri't®, nnd \er\ innrtificnllv em- 
|>'o\t.d liu number ot m Uciiloekmcii, small nt first, 
nil n i*-! (1 Irtim \ car to m ai 

>111 ill . 1 *' wiU' ikibci's kingdom, }Lt ns he uns a scion covcm 
(‘f till i u (_ of iimui , he h id nround bun a mini if ure 
eonit coinpo'i d of the whole C‘-tal)h''hmoiit of grand 
otnn T" of '-t it( and of olhters ol the honshold, such 
a-- Indoiigcd to the mo^t ''iikndid and jiowcrful monarch 
'i he in'>labiht\ of the tunes Idled the courts of pnnees 
with cMwds of bold ind necd\ uhenturers Ihe go- 
\eninKit w.is n dcspoti'-m, chiied with (he bends of 
trilK^ ind imtigitcd ehietK b^ the influence of such 
boh nnd religious fumlies ns flio^c nil eady mentioned, 
nnd b\ (liei)owei of insurrection and i e\ olt , a dnngerous 
instrument, of most uiiecifnm operation, but to which 
the e\ils of imsi:o\ormneiit niid fecluijrs of desjiau often 
dime (he subnets in (he tuihiilcnt times that ensued 

'J he news of ilie death of .Sultan Uincisheikh j\Iii7n, nisfithcrf 
which h.ippeiied it Aklisi on the Oth of June 149-J, 
le.iehed Ikiboi the following day at Andej.'ui, whciehe eso, 
was then In mg 'J he }oung pi nice instantly took 
horse, with such of his followers ns weic at hand, and 
without delay rode to socuic the ncighbouiing castle 
Jle had i cached the gate, nnd A\as about to cntei, when 
.Slnrain 'Jagluii, one of the nobles who attended him, 
being sewed with sudden nppichcnsion foi his safety, 
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laid hold of liis biidle, tiiid tin nod 1 iih rtair-'- toivardn 
the public Jd'gfdi, or I’mjcr-fliound In trutli, P/iljf r’n 
sifuntion ■was not froo from dan"fr Siilfnn Alirnrd 
Mir/a of SainniKand lui't at llmt \(r\ ftnit irnndm^ 
the Icingdom A\ifh a hostih arm) , and it oeriirnd to 
Shiiam, that, if the )oung pnner rntend the ra^itle, 
the 13cgs of Andeiiin, nho ^\ollld flu rcb) ha\e him 
in their po\\ei, niioht make thnr pea* e uith Sultan 
Ahmed by ‘'Ci/iii" and gmn;^ up his nephnv 2so 
sooner, ho\Ncvei, \sas it knov n in tha fort that tlm 
)oung Sultan •was di.iwing bn« k, than Khwa)a Mouhina 
Jtn/i*, a man of (he tiist weight, and lla Ihgs who 
were in the place, sent to luMte him to enter, assuring 
him of their hcaity lo)alt), ami warnust co-opt ration 

The ]\.hwi'i)a was the ht id of a rtligioiis laniil) of 
the gieatcst leputation, wtalth, and infliitnce in the 
country, which for innny)cais had Mrtuall) laid, b) 
a soil of heieditnry succession, the ofiicc of She'ikh-ul* 
Islam, or Judge in end and religious aisos which in 
Musulman countiics arc alike decided b) the Koran 
and its expositions This family traced back its in- 
fluence to Sheikh BuiliAn-cd-diii Kilij, n saint of much 
renowm, and had long been regarded ns the religious 
guardians and piotectois of the country The mes- 
senger of theKliwaja and friendly Begs overtook BAber 
just befoie he leachcd the Id-gAh, and pi c\ ailed upon 
liim, and his attendants, to leturn and entei the castle, 
as they had at first intended A consultation was then 
held, when it wnsresohed to put the town instantly 
111 a state of defence Hasan YAkfib, a nobleman of 
high rank, and some other Begs, aiming a day or two 
afterwards, from a service on which they had been do 
tached, joined them, and Hasan Yakub w'as made 
Master of the Household. 

The youthful monaich, on mounting the throne, found 

• He is jirobably the samo \\lioin Itnmmcd Sadr, Tar Rcsb f SCt 
Mirra Haider calls Moulann Mu- 
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lint Ills ‘•i(iititu)ii \\ii‘,l)\ noTiic'uis inen'^yoiie, niid tliat, 
■'111 ill us In- fitluTh (Iniinmoiis \\cio, lie did not enioy 
tliLin In '1 quiet mid iiiidistuiljed ■^iirccscion ^Vcliaie 
sL<,n til it I iner-lii'iKli Mn/n not ion" licforc lus death, 
hid qiiirnllcd nitli Ins Inotlicr, the Sultan of Sainar- 
h ind who h id in lon'^equeine entered into a league 
tiL'ninl hull witli Stilt in Miihiniid, Ivhnn of Ti'ishKeiid 
Jo oonfirin this illmncc. the Suit in had agreed to gi\c 
the Kliin one of Ins daughter- in nninige, and it 
w IS conceited tint while the Suit in iiuadcd I'cighiinn 
to the 'oiith of tlie rner, the Moghul Jvhan should cntci 
It on the north 

In j)ur-u iiK e of this irrmigcincnt, the Sultan of 
un uk ind had ilicidv entered I'liiersheikli’s counfr}’’ 
with his nrnn and had sci/cd the western proa nice of 
I rifippa, which lu bo^ond the projier boundaries of 
rtrgli inn ifier w Ineli lie Ii id ad\ iiiccd into that king- 
dom uid Ii id t do n pos-u-sion of the frontici distuct 
of Klioi( lid At the inoinent ol Ins biothoi s dcith he 
hid aided to the'c eoiiqiicsts tlie important town of 
M irgliinaii in the he ut of tlic couiitr} , and at as noav 
nnn lung, a\i(h full contideiiee of success, towards An- 
d( 1 III, the capit il of Ins nephew 

M lien he armed on the binks of the Kaba, only 
sixteen miles from that place, he aaas met by a mission, 


* alio prince? of rniinurn fa 
iiiiU, ixiii tIio?t. who Iiilil llic ru 
prune power, hail not jet is'Unicd 
(lie title of thnh or pnrltliiHi, 1 iiip or 
em[ien>r, ihcj were cillal aiir or 
Mirzs, and often Sultan In tlie 
ti.xe liowcver, the ruling ])nnec is 
often called King, for ihslinction s 
sate , following the usage of histo- 
rians in general, and csen of lliiber 
himself The talc of Sultan was 
not confined to the soscrcign, many 
chiefs, and children of chiefs, cs- 
peciallj among the Moghul inbcs, 
bting called b\ that name, which is 


an Arabic Icnii, iiearlj cquisnlent 
to I ord riic lilies, aiir, Mirza, 
and Shah, came also, in process of 
tune, to Ik sirs commonl) given to 
religious guides and hoi) men, or 
niciidicanis, and, from a sort of 
flatlir), were often continued lo ihe 
descendants as part of the famil) 
name Tlie talc of Mirza, in later 
times, has been Insisbcd b) common 
usage on secretaries and clerks, and 
in general on all who pretend to 
learning Mirza is merely mSr~ 
sradch, son of a Mir 
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at the lieiid of winch was Khwdja Mouldna Kazi, who 
in Bdber’s name entieated the Sultan to Muthdiaw from 
Feighana, and to allow the young prince to retain the 
government of his father’s kingdom , representing, m 
the true spiiit of Asiatic remonstrance, that his nephew 
was at once Iiis sen ant and Ins son, that the Sultan, 
even if master of the country, must necessarily exercise 
his authonty hy a delegate , and that, by leaving Bdber 
in that situation, he would at the same time giatify his 
'geneious feehngs, and most etfectually promote his 
own interest But Sultan Ahmed’s ministeis, by whom 
he was entiiely guided, being aveise to this arrange- 
ment, the pioposal was rejected, and the army marched 
on 

The expedition, howevei, entirely failed of its object 
The Kaba which they had to cioss m their advance, 
was a daik, muddy liver, with a slimy bottom, and not 
foldable , so that it could be passed only by the budge, 
which the invaders proceeded to cross, but in so dis- 
ordeily a manner, that, numbers crowding over at the 
same time, all fell into confusion, and many of the 
horses and camels weic pushed ovei into the nver below 
and drovTied Something similar had happened to the 
army of Samaikand thiee or four years before, when 
the Sultan’s troops -were seized with a panic in crossing 
the Chin near Tdshkend, m consequence of which they 
had been totally defeated by a mere handful of Moghuls, 
and crowds both of men and horses had perished m the 
•stream This coincidence, which seemed ominous, dis- 
heartened the troops To add to the impression thus 
made, a distemper broke out among the cattle of the 
cimp, and carried off numbers of the horses While 
they were thus dispirited, they found the men of An- 
dcjan, on the other hand, animated by the noblest spirit, 
resolute to defend their country and prince, and detei- 
mined not to submit to the invaders All these cir- 
cumstances soon led to a negotiation, and teims of 
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peace Aveie agieed upou, ■\\hen the iinadmg army had 
ad^anced within four miles of AndejAn TVTiat these 
terras Mcic is noiiheie specified, but they were pro- 
b ibh" founded on the basis of the Sultan retaining his 
conquests, since Khojend, Maigliindn, and Uiatippa con- 
tinued to remain foi some time in the possession of the 
Sultans of Samaikand Sultan Ahmed Mirza, whose 
health AVas fast dechuing, noir leturned homewards, 
but had made only a feu days’ maich A\hen he died, 
in the teriitory of Uratippa, haA’ing survned his 
bi other, Bdbci’s fatliei, only foity days He was suc- 
ceeded in the kingdoms of Samarkand and Bokhara by 
his thud brothel, Sultan Mahmud Miiza, the soA'eieign 
of Hissai * 

AYhile these tiansactions weie taking place on the 
south side of the Sin, Sultan Mahniiid Khan, the Khan 
of the Moghuls of Tashkend, and Bdber’s maternal uncle, 
had maiched up the north bank of that river to fulfil 
his pait of the treaty, had passed the hills that separate 
the teintory of Shahroklna from Feighdnn, had entered 
that countiy, and laid siege to Akhsi Bdber’s younger 
biothei, Jehangu Mirza, was then in the touTi, which 
seems to hai’e been his appanage Some nobles, who 
happened to be in the neighbourhood, threiv themselves 
into the place, which was A^eiy strong, and bravely de- 
fended it Kasn Mirza, the third brother, resided at 
Kasan, a district also on the north side of the river 
liis goA^einor having some quarrel ivith certain other 
chiefs, they, influenced by party feelings, delivered up 
Kdsdn to the Khan, even befoie he approached it, but 
Kdsii Mirza was hurried ofi^ by his governor, and com- 
mitted to the custody of Sultan Ahmed Mirza, his uncle, 
just befoie that prince commenced his march back from 

* Babers Mem pp IS, 19 , Moghuls This does not seem to 
Tar Resh f S3 Haider Mirza be borne out by the facts, though it 
sajs (Tar Re'h f 85 ) lhat Sultan might have been the prete\t Fe- 
Alimed entered Audejnn to prcicnt nshta (vol ii p 5 Bnggss transL) 
Its falling into tlie hands of the sajs that the peace u as neier ratified 
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Andejdn Aklisi "was the strongest fortress in Ferglidna , 
the Khan’s men were not at all fit for conducting sieges, 
and he himself happened to fall sick When h^e found 
that the Sultan had made peace, and that there were 
no hopes of taking the town, he became disgusted with 
the war , and, like his ally, put an end to the campaign, 
and retired to his own country 

In another quarter the Khan seems to have been more 
successful The proiunce of Uratippa or Ushrushna, 
which his lower doivn the Sirr, to the westward of Fer- 
ghdna, had for some years been m the possession of 
Umersheikh Just before his death, it was seized by 
the troops of Sultan Mahmud Khan , and the govern- 
ment bestowed on his most intimate friend, iluhammed 
Husem Mirza Doghlat, the eldest son of the late Haider 
Mirza, the Amir of Kdshghar , and who, having married 
a sister of the Khan, and of Bdber’s mother, was ho- 
noured with the title of Kofkdn ® 

Nor were these the only attacks which the youthful 
prmce had to sustain His dominions were invaded, 
at this time, on the east also, by Ababeker j\Iirza 
Doghlat, the ruler of Kashghar , who advanced, plunder- 
ing the country, as far as Hzkendf in the east of Fer- 
ghdna, where he built a fort But that irruption was 
checked with less difficulty than either of the others 
An adequate force being sent against him, Ababeker 
was glad to conclude a peace and to recross the moun- 
tains of Kdshghar J 


* Muhamraed Husein had been 
bronght up m early bfe •with Sultan 
Mabmfid^ who, we are told, could 
never bear hi6 absence, and always 
familiarly called him Dath, which, 
in the Moghul language, means 
frtend Tar Resb f 74- The 
Moghnls called the ChSghatai of 
Aldwerannaher, “^'kara ddsh,” f 105 
The term Gokaltash, or Kokiltasb, 
which BO often occurs in the history 
of India (frequently and more pro- 


perly wntten GoT^aldath, foster- 
brother), seems properly to mean 
heart, or bosom-friend, from this 
Moghul term da»h and gokal, which 
signifies ihi’ heart Of Jforkdn, 
tanons demations have been given, 
but It seems onginaUy to have 
meant a ton-in-law of the Khan 

t Called also, Url end and Ader- 
kend 

t Baber's Mem pp 19) 20 
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All foieign enemies being thus expelled, the chiefs 
i\ho had defended Akhsi iiith so niiich success, now 
brought Jehangir Jlirza and the late king’s family 
across the river to Andeidn, vlieie tlie ceremonies of 
mourning for the deceased inonaich veie performed, 
and governments and other rc^saids assigned to such 
of the chiefs as had distinguished themselves in this 
successful defence of the countiy The chief direction 
of affairs, and of the young piince, vas vested in Hasan 
Yakub, as Protector, v ho received the government of 
Andcpin This situation, howeier, that nobleman did 
not long enioy Intrigues agitate tlie court of a little 
Tartar prince as iveU ns of the greatest monarch An 
ambassador liaMng come from Bdber’s uncle, Sultan 
Jlahmiid Mirza, the nevr Sultan of Samarkand, bring- 
ing presents on the occasion of his eldest son’s mar- 
riage, it ivas alleged, vith oi without foundation, and 
beheied, that this ambissador had entered into a trea- 
sonable understanding with the Piotector, who had 
suffered himself to be gained over to the interests of 
the Sultan The arabassadoi took leave, “ but,” says 
the ro} al historian, “in the course of five or six months, 
the manners of Hasan Ydkiib underwent a visible 
change He began to behave ver}”^ ill to those who 
were about me , and it became e%udent that his ultimate 
obiect was to depose me, and make Jehdngir iVIiiza king 
in my place ” In consequence of these suspicions, a 
paity vas foimed, headed by Ais or Isan-doulat Begum, 
Baber’s maternal grandmother, the ividow of Yiims 
Khan, a lady of high Moghul exti action and of great 
influence and talent Having met privately and con- 
sulted together, the confederates resoh ed to seize Hasan 
Ydkub That nobleman, honeier, getting mtimation 
of their design, effected his escape but soon after, 
when attempting to make himself mastei of Khokdnf 
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(at tlie present day called Kokdii, and the capital of 
the whole counti}.), he was inteicepted hy the troops 
sent against him, and slain in a nocturnal skirmish 

Sultan Mahmud Mu /a did not long suivive his ex- 
altation to the throne of Samaikand, having died about 
SIX months afterwai ds lie is repi csented as a prince 
of talent, but of incurably debauched and profligate 
manners ^ The population of Samaikand, immediately 
on healing of his death, rose upon KIiosiou Shah, his 
prime adviser, who had accompanied him fiom his old 
piincipality of Ilissdi The Teikhdii Begs, who at 
this time possessed great influence in Bokhara and Sa- 
markand, and othei leading men, succeeded in allaying 
the tumult, and sent off Khosiou to Hissdr, at that 
time held by Sultan Masdud ]\Iirza, the eldest son of 
the late monarch, to whom his father had given it vhen 
he removed to Samaikand They then held a consul- 
tation, at which it was agreed to pass over Masdiid, 
and to call in Bayesanghar Muza, his younger brother 
That pnnee was accordingly sent for, from his govern- 
ment of Bokhara, and placed on tlie \acant throne of 
Samarkand f 

"We have seen that Bdber did not recover possession 
of Uratippa, nor of Khojend Nor was his hold of the 
rest of his father’s dominions altogether secure At 
this crisis one Ibrdhim Sdru, a Moghul, surprised the 
fort of Asfera, in the southern province of Ferghdna, 
and declared for Bayesanghar Bdber marched against 
him , and after a siege of forty days, in the course of 
which he ran mines, and'emplojed battering machmes, 

1 educed the place Ibidhim, who had been long in the 
service of Bdber’s mother, came doivn from the fortress, 
and presented himself before the young king, in the 


• “ Mirza Sultan Mahmud, the Pnees Retrospect, soLju. p 624 
most discreet and virtuous, according The instances adduced hy Bibcr do 
to our author" (the author of the not admit of this conclusion 
KholaseUnl Akhbdr), “of all the t Babers Mem pp 28 — 33 
Sultan s (Abusaid Mirza) children," 
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gaib of a suppliant, M'ltli a sc}mita] suspended fiom 
his neck, and, b}' the intei cession of Kazi Mouldna, he 
i\as pTidoned Fioin Asfen, Baber pi oceeded to re- 
co^ er the important country of Khojend , w Inch, he tells 
us, lias soiuetinies consideicd ns no pait of Feighana, 
and, on his approach, it i\as suriendeicd to linn by 
Ba} es ingli 1 1 's go\ ei nor 

AVhen at Khoiend, B.ibcr ii'as not far flora Shahrok- 
lu'n, ^\hele his maternal uncle, Sultan Mahmiid Khan, 
the elder Khan of the Moghuls, then happened to be , 
and, undeterred by the unfriendly attempt m hicli that 
chief had so lately made to deprn e him of his domin- 
ions, he resolved to pay him a Msit, m the hope of re- 
nioiing any misunderstinding that might still CMSt 
betn eeii them, and at the same time of conciliating his 
favour Shahrokhia lies noith of the Sin, between 
Kho]end and Tdshkond The Khan, a true Moghul, 
born and bred iii the deseit, and the genuine represen- 
tative of Chengiz Khan, lecened him in state, sitting 
in a paMlion uhicli uas erected in a gaiden “ Imme- 
diately on enteiing,” sajs Baber, “I made thiee low 
bows The Khan leturned my salutation by rising 
from his seat, and enibiacing me, after which I uent 
back and again bowed once, when the Khan, muting 
me to come foruaid, placed me bj his side, and showed 
me eveiy mark of atfection and kindness” HaMng 
spent a few dajs uitli Ins uncle, Bdber returned to 
Akhsi, by the light bank of the iivei, and then crossed 
01 ei to Andejdn ^ 

On his return fioin this excursion, Bdbei was at a 
loss in uhat way to pay his tioops A tribe called 
Jagrak inhabited the u ild and i ugged country between 
Feighdna and Kashghai Babei despatched a force 
against them, which enteied the countiy and diove off 
about twenty thousand sheep and fifteen hundied 
horses, which he divided among his foUou ers 

t Ibid p 34 
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Not long after, BAber made a sudden iiruption into 
Uiatippn, in hopes of recovering that district, ivhich 
had belonged to his fatliei It Avas then held by Sultan 
Ah Mii/n, undci his brother ]ja}esanghar of Samar- 
kand As Bhber appioachcd, the Mir/a retired, leniang 
Sheikh Zulin'in m command, as go\ ernor BAber sent 
Khalifa, a favouiitc oflicci, to communicate with Zulnun, 
and to bring him over to his intci est But the Sheikh, 
far from being shaken in his fidelity, seized the envoy 
and ordered him to be put to death Khalifa, with 
gieat difficulty, eficcted his escape, and, naked and on 
foot, lejoined the camp But the season is as far ad- 
vanced, and Baber, on entenng the country, found that 
the inhabitants had taken m all their grain and pro- 
vender , so that he was constiained to ictiie, fiom 
wanting the means of subsistence Soon after his 
retreat, the Khan’s people, ciossing the Sirr, attacked 
and took Uratippa Instead of lestonng it to Bdber, 
however, the Khan gave it to his biother-in-law, and 
particular fiiend and faiounte, Mubarnmed Huseiii 
KoikAii, Doghlat, who kept possession of it foi nearly 
nine years, down to the time when Sheibdni Khan 
overran and took possession of that and of several of 
the neiglibouiing districts This part of his father's 
dominions, therefoie, BAbei never possessed ^ 

It was after BAber’s return from this expedition that 
he was joined by a body of Uzbeks and Doghlat Moghuls, 
who for some time past had been settled in HissAr 
They had just been diiven fiom that country, by the 
invasion of Sultan Husein Muza, the Sultan of Kho- 
rAsAn That able and ambitious prince, probably 
wishing to take advantage of the death of Sultan Mahmud 
Mirza, for at this period the death of any prince seems^ 
uniformly to hai e led to a scramble for his dominions, 
had advanced with a powerful army into the tern 


* Bdber’s Mem p 3^ , Tar Resli f 83 
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tones of Suit in iM.isdutl JIn/n, ■\\lio no^v possessed 
Hi^siii-Sli klnmn, and the other states •\^Inch had been 
oipoxcd b} l\is late fithcr bcfoic be succeeded to 
Samailviiul i*: lud collected an army bc)'ond the 
Amu, inarched to Turiuer, and foi some tune pi evented 
the Sultan fioin ciossmg the ii\er Hut no sooner 
had a dctaclmient of his arm) cflected a passage by 
‘:ti itaireau, thin Mas lud, in spite of the remonstrances 
of Mall, hi^ minister, Khosrou Shah’s biotlier, vho 
propo'^ed i rapid atfiek on the small party that had 
cio^scd fled 111 nl inn to Ilisc/ir, and, on healing of the 
Sultan’s nppioacli, iiist intly, n ithout c\en an attempt 
to fice Ins cncm>, abandoned his kingdom, fled dis- 
gracefiilh, and took shelter mfh Hayesanghai Muza, his 
) 0 unger brothci in Simaiknnd 

In consequence of this imbecility, Mashi'id’s army 
n ns broken up, M’ali dren otl towards Klmtliin His 
brother 11 iki Cheghaniani, with othei chiefs, fortified 
himself in lliss'ir Kh iinzeli Sultan and Mehdi Sultan, 
■who some -scars bcfoic had left Shcibani Khan’s seivice 
and entered [Mahmud’s vitli a body of Uzbeks, and 
Muhamnied Doglilat and Sultan Husein Uoglilat, nlio 
vifh a body of Moghuls from Kifshgai had settled in 
IlissM, retired into the mountains of Kaiatigfn The 
Sultan of Herat sent in puisuit of them a body of 
troops, who wcic defeated in the defiles of the countiy, 
and the Icadeis taken, but set at liberty The Uzbek 
and Moghul chiefs then crossed the mountains to 
Andcjdn, as lias been mentioned, and ofleied then 
sen ices to Bdber, who willingly accepted them 

Meanw hile B iki, ivho had throivu himself into Hissdr, 
w’as successful in standina a siejie of two or three 
months, against all the effoi ts of the Sultan , and his 
elder brother Khosrou Shah, the prime mimster of 
Masdiid, who took charge of the counties on the south 
side of the river, adopting on this occasion a bolder 
and more generous policy than his master, having 
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fortified liiinself in Kundu/, resisted Yitli equal success 
the attack of Badi-cz-zenian j\ru/n, the Sultan’s eldest 
son, whom his fatiici had sent Mith a division of lus 
army to ciush him, and v\hom Khdsiou, with an 
inferior force, contrived to shut up in lus camp So 
eflectually was the j\Iir/a thwarted in his object, that 
he was at length glad to leticat, v\hon the enemy 
hung on lus real, and hninssed him m skirmishes 
The Sultan, disconcerted by the bold defence of llissiii, 
and by lus son’s want of success, was content to patch 
up a peace, and to covei the shame of his retieat by 
negotiating a mniiiage between a sister of Sultan 
Masdi'id and a son of bis own lliis well-timed and 
successful resistance was the immediate origin of tlie 
gieat pow'ci which Khosiou Shah aftei wards attained ^ 
At this very period some cvmnts occuired at Sa- 
markand, which had great influence on Baber’s futuic 
foi tunes Bayesanghar Mir/a, the new’ Sultan, had 
been rather foitunatc in the commencement of Ins 
reign A paity in lus capital, at the head of which 
was Sultan Juneid BirMs, a man of weight in the 
country, who felt their view^s of ambition thw'arted by 
the ascendency of the Sultan’s Teikhan mimsteis, had 
invited the elder Khan of the Jloghuls, Sultan Mah- 
miid, who was ever ready to entei into any scheme 
that promised to increase lus pow'-cr, to enter the terii- 
tory of Samarkand with a hostile army Bayesanghai, 
with much expedition and enei gy, led out a w’ell- 
appointed body of troops to meet the Moghul invaders 
He fell in with them near KAnbdi, a town of Samar- 
kand , upon which the advanced body of the IMoghuls, 
the flower of their troops, dismounted and began to 
discharge their powerful arrows against then assailants 
But the cuirassiers of the Samaikand aimy, charging 
at full speed, broke their lines, trampled tliem down 


* Bfiber, pp 37—39 
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under foot, .ind cut tlicm (o pieces The main bodj, chap i 
on scciim (Ins slaufrhtci, ucre seized UTtli alarm and 777 . 

o c ' D i4yo 

did not ■^tand tlicir gioiind Xumbeis uerc slam, and 
inai^ laken pri'^oneis These -were brought before the 
Sultan’s tent and beheaded as the^ armed, and such, 
uc arc told, uas the number of Kloghuls thus put to 
death, that the open space in front of it being again 
and again incumbered uith the heaps of dead bodie';, it 
was thrice necessary to shift the Sultan’s tent to clear 
ground The Khan ha'^tened back to Tiishkcnd, uitli 
the loss of three or four thousand men * 

But tins success, though it defeated the machinations dijpWh 
of the conspirators for a time, did not secure the Sultan 
from new dangei^ He was so imprudent ns to dis- 
]>lcase the leading men of Samarkand, and especially 
the jiouerful fimil) of the Terklians HaAung probably 
been brought up in carl) life among the Begs and sol- 
diers of Ilissar, he showed them on all occasions a 
marked partiality The two last soAcreigns of Samni- 
kand, the Sultans Ahmed and Mahmud Mirza, ucre the 
sons of Sultan Abusaid by his chief uife, who was a 
daughter of Urda-bugha Tciklian Her brother, Der- 
wish ^luliammcd Tcrkhdn, ulio was thus the uncle of 
the=e two princes, had duiiiig their reigns possessed 
the highest influence , and it was chiefly to him and 
to the Terkhdn famil) , that Bayesanghar, who was a 
younger son, owed his cronn Derwish Mubammed, 
indignant at seeing the principal diiection of afl^aiis 
committed to the hands of piovincials, left Bokhara in who pro- 
disgust, and repaired to Kaishi, where Sultan Ah. 

!Mirza, a ) ounger brother of Bayesanghar Mirza, then mi™ 
was, declared him king, and maiched toivards the 
capital 

The issue of these proceedmgs as that Bayesanghar sapejang 
was seized by stratagem in his palace and conveyed to . 
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the citadel, where Mirza Ah also was The rchels then 
consulted together and determined to send him to the 
palace of Gok scnli * This was a palace in the citadel 
of Samarkand, said to have been built by Taimur It 
was there that every prince of the house of Taimur, 
when he became king, mounted the throne ; and there 
that every one who aspired to it unsuccessfully met Ins 
doom ; so that to say that a prince had been sent to the 
Gok-serAi, was perfectly well understood to intimate 
that he had been effectually disposed of. But winlo 
things were in this state, Bayesanghar, having been 
allowed, under some 'pretence, to enter a budding m 
the garden of the citadel, contrived to force lus way 
thiough a sower or aqueduct, and he aftci wards let 
himself down over the walls of tlie fortress, and escaped 
to a village in the suburbs, where he took refuge m tlic 
house of KhwAjika Khwdja, a person of high reputation 
for sanctity, and of the first influence in the kingdom 
The Tcikhdns, after waiting for some time ivitliout, 
entered the garden-house, and ascertained that their 
prisoner was gone. 

Having traced him to the Khwdja’s house, they sur- 
rounded it, demanding that he should be dehvered up 
to them Tins, however, the Kliwfya firmly refused, 
and such was the singular influence of these religions 
families in that age and countiy, an influence which m 
no small degice has been preserved to them doivn to 
our own times, tliat even tlie despotic Tcrkhilns were 
too much afraid of the populace to venture to use force 
to withdruAV him from the protection of these venerated 
men In the course of a few dnjs, some Begs, who 
were attached to Bayesangiiar, being supported by the 

\ 

* Grcen-Pnlflce The Got-strm p 214, ns existing in the time of 
pnlace 18 said, by Buber, to have been that conqueror, apparently on the 
built by Taimur, yet the palace of authority of Ahiilfaraj , nee also the 
GoV-Fcr It 18 mentioned by Pctis dc same history, p 287 The palace 
la Croix, Hist, do Gcngbiz-can, may Iiasc been rebuilt by Tannur 
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41117011 “;, ^^ll0 lose tiiniiiUiiou*;!}, repined to tlie Klni/i- 
in’s Iioiicc, iiid 1)01 c liiin ofl in triiiiiipli into tlie city 
• Thc\ nf the “^aiiic tune lilockcd tip Sultan All and the 
Tcikh.ms 111 the cit.idel That fortress, not being pro- 
Mded for a “^ic^o, could not stand out a single day 
Sultan All fell into his brothel’s Iniids, along mtli Dcr- 
^\lbh Mulnunned and otliei Tcrkh/nis, the rest escaped 
to llokham Dcn\i‘:h Muliannncd ttas put to death 
Sultan All ^lir7a was sent, instead of his brother, to 
the p dace of Gok-scr.ii, foi the purpose of being blinded 
by the fire-pcncil It accordingly was applied to Sultan 
All’s 0303, after which, as being no longer qualified for 
public life, he ivas allowed to retne into thccitj’’ Thcie 
lie repaired to the liou'e of Klnviija Yaliia, the brothci 
of Khw.ipka Kliw/qa who has been mentioned Yahfa, 
like Ins brother, had a high reputation for sanctit}' , but 
was the head of a diflerent faction, and bis rival Sultan 
All had attached liiinsclf to him as Ins spiiitual guide 
He was hospitably and honourably received Wliether 
it happened from want of skill on the part of the ope- 
rator, or from intention, yet so it was that Sultan Ah’s 
sight had sustained no essential iiqiiry This, ]iowc4cr, 
he carefullj’’ concealed, and, in a few days, escaping to 
Bokhara, reionicd the Tcrkh.in BC3S * 

Ba3'esanghai was soon informed of Ins bi other’s escape, 
and conscious of the danger he had to appreliend from 
the iriitated Terklifnis, led an army to expel them from 
Boklifira But Sultan All inai clung out, attacked, de- 
feated, and pursued him back to Samaikand 

These events, and the confusion and anarchy with 
which the}’’ were attended in the kingdom of Samar- 
kand, did not escape the observation of B.iber, who re- 
solved to tiy his foitune also in that gicat scene of his 
ancestors’ glory At the same moment, and induced 
by the same motives, Sultan IMasaud Muza, who had 

* Baber, pp 3S — 10 
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rcturccl to flis'sjlr on the retreat of the Sultan of Ilerjit, 
also entered that kingdom at the head of an army, ac- 
companied by Wall, the brother of his minister Kiios- 
lou Shah Ills claim was founded on his being tlie 
eldest son of the late king, and the elder brothei of ti\o 
of the competitors, and ivas supported by the power ot 
his extensive dominion^ Thus that unfortunate city, 
unfoitunate from its very vcalth and former prosperity, 
saw itself beleaguered on three sides, at the same time, by 
tlie arms of tlnce different potentates, iiho acted with- 
out concert, ]j/ibcr having advanced towards it from 
Andejdn, Jlasaiid Muza from ni‘'SJ1r, and Sultan Ah 
Wirza from Bokhdia Sultan Ah now proposed to 
Bdber that they should enter into a treaty of alliance 
and mutual co-opcrntion, to whicli li.lber inlhngly 
agreed, and tlicsc two jMiizas, actuated more by jea- 
lousy of their rival than by any confidence in each 
other, accordingly had an inten lew on horseback near 
Samaikand, in the midst of the river Xohik, into which 
they cautiously advanced from tlie opposite banks, eacli 
attended l^^^braited number of followeis But as the 
autumn was sS.-eady drawing to a close, and winter fast 
approaching, and as the country round Samarkand, ex- 
hausted by the presence of so many armies, was alto- 
gether unable to furnish the requisite provisions and 
provender for the troops, all the invading princes were 
compelled to withdraw into their own territories On 
this occasion the Uzbek chiefs who have been mentioned 
as having joined Bdber from Hissdr, finding perhaps 
that Ins little kingdom had nothing to feed the hopes 
or satisfy the rapacity of adventurers, instead of accom- 
panying him back to it, separated from him, and -went 
to Samarkand, where they were gladly welcomed , but, 
in a short time, finding that things were not managed" 
there to their satisfaction, they left it also, and joined 
their native chief Sheibiini Khan, m Turkistdn * 


* niiber, jip ‘tl, 42 
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“ So mauy of the townspeople and tiadeis came from 
Samarkand, that the camp was hke a city, and you 
could find in it whatever is procurable m toivns ” * 

From the station of Yuret-Khdn, Bdber moved first 
to the meadow of Kulbeh, and next to the hill of Kohek, 
on a different side of the town. When the people of 
Samarkand saw the army on its march from the one 
position to the other, thinking that it was on its 
retreat, and elated with their supposed success, they 
sallied out, both soldiers and citizens, in great numbers, 
towards two bridges, which crossed the river Kohek 
in that direction B^ber, observing this movement, 
watched for the favourable moment, when he ordeied 
a charge of cavalry to be made upon them It was 
completely successful Numbers were cut doivn, and 
many, both horse and foot, taken prisoners The 
higher officers and the soldiers were treated ivith the 
usual courtesy of the time The same indulgence was 
not extended to the citizens “ Of the lower oidcr of 
townspeople,” says the Ro3'al historian, “ there iverc 
taken Diwdnch, a cloth-weaver, and one nicknamed 
Kilmdsuk, who weie notorious as the chief ringleaders 
of the labblc, in fighting with stones and heading riots 
They were oidcred to be put to death with torture, in 
ictaliation for the foot soldiers who had been slam at 
the Lovers’ Cave I This chastisement put an end to 
all sallies m future, and the effect was such that the 
besiegers were allowed to advance unopposed up even 
to the ditch, and to carry off provisions from undci 
the very walls J 

* n III ter, [I ‘t-l with cruel bcvcnty, and for tJic same 

t The feelings of Baber and liis reason They regarded the use of 
adiisers, towards tlio figbtiiig towns- arms as a monoiioly belonging to » 
IH-opli. of Samarkand, may remind pruilcgcd class, and punished iIa' 
the reader of t!ic siniihr feelings of iniiilary exertions of the lower orders 
the preiij c/icin/icre of the Middle as a troviblcsome interftrencL with 
Apt’S towards the citizens and pea- the rights of their superiors 
'■aiitrj taken in atni'- Both thought \ Baber, p 17 
tlicniselic*- justified in treating them 
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reception whicb he had expected, while the Uzbek, 
who in the course of his expedition, short as it was, 
had seen at once the richness of the prey, and the 
weakness of its defenders, returned back a few days 
after to Turkistdn This is the first hostile appearance 
in Mdwerannaher, of that remarkable man, who after- 
wards exercised so powerful an influence on the faie of 
Bdber and of Samarkand * 

That city had now sustained a siege for seven months 
Bayesangbar had placed his last hope of rehef on the 
ariival of the Uzbek army Seeing that too fad, he 
gave himself up to despair, abandoned the place and 
his kingdom, and, attended only by a few attached 
followers, took the road to Kiinduz That district, 
which lies beyond the Amu, between Balkh and 
Badakhshdn, was then held by Khdsrou Shah, who 
Avas nominally subject to Sultan Masaiid Mirza of 
Hissdr, but Avith whom, since that prince’s retreat 
from Hissdr, he had quarrelled, and of whom he was 
in reality independent Masaiid could have no wish 
that his brother and rival should be able to unite him- 
self with a protector so formidable as Khosrou , and 
Bayesangbar, the fugitive prince, m passing through 
the teriitory of Hissdr, escaped with difficulty from 
an attempt made to seize him, though not Avithout the 
loss of several of his followers who fell into Masaiid’s 
hands He finally, however, did succeed in reaching 
Kiiiiduz, where he was well received by Khosrou, who 
though he had been the chief minister of his father, 
being at that time engrossed with his own schemes of 
poA\ er and of conquest, regarded Bayesangbar as a fit 
insti ument for his soaring ambition 

Ko sooner did Bdber hear of the flight of Bayes- 
diigluii , than he hastened from his cantonments towards 
Samatkaiid “ On the road,” says he, “ we iveic met 


BSber, PI) 47, 48 
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tlie finest fiuits in the world Tairaur boasted that m 
one of its districts, that of Soghd, which probably re 
tamed the original name of the ancient Sogdiana, lie 
had a garden a hundred and twenty miles m length 
Its manufactures of paper and of crimson velvet, which 
were celebrated wherever commerce extended, have 
been already mentioned The whole country, from the 
Andejin and the Sirr, to the Amu, mcluding Bokhdra, 
Kesh, and Karshi, was understood to belong to it. The 
inhabitants were celebrated for the refinement of their 
manners, their love of learning, and skill m the arts 
The Persian, we have seen, was the language of Samar- 
kdnd and of all the other large towns, while the Tiirki 
tubes, who occupied parts of the open country, pre- 
served their ancient tongue, and their ruder manners 
As BAber did not enter Samarkand by storm, but on 
the invitation of its inhabitants, and would not sanction 
the general pillage of a city which he intended sboulds, 
be his capital, the crowd of adventurers, both Begs and , 
soldiers, who had looked forward to the rich plunder 
that it was to afford as the reward of the tods which 
they had endured m a long siege, were extremely dis- 
contented Though he bestowed on them such rewards 
as he had to give, they considered themselves as dc- 
fi auded of the fairest and most natural recompense of 
their labours He intimates, however, that his troops 
had somehow acquired considerable booty in Samar- 
kand , but that, as all the rest of the country had sub- 
mitted voluntarily, no kind of pillage whatever had 
been permitted elsewhere It is probable that obnoxious 
individuals, or refractory quarters in Samarkand wcic 
plundeied, and, as the arrogance of a victoiious army 
IS not easily checked, other irregularities might have 
been committed The city, however, worn out jfrom thb 
long continuance of the blockade, for which it was not 
originally pi cpaied, oi victualled, and the country, laid 
waste by the movements of hostile aimics for two sue- 
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ccbbwo bUimncis, luid been i educed to wi etched con- 
dition , insomuch tlint, instead of any supplies being 
diawii lioin tlic Icitilc fields aiound, it was absolutely 
iiccessaiy loi the governinent to furnish the inhabitants 
^\lth seed-corn to sow their grounds, and with other 
supplies to enable them to subsist till tlie ensuing har- 
vest To levy contiibutions for Ins aimy from such a 
country a\ is, as Baber himself remaiks, quite impos- 
sible Ills soldiers wcic consequently exposed to much 
disticss, and he possessed no adequate means of satis- 
l}ing tlieii vants The men began to drop off, and 
leturn home The example set by the soldiers was 
soon followed even by the leaders All his Moghul 
hoi'sc deseited, and m the end Sultan iVlimed Tdmbol, 
a l^Ioghul nobleman of the first lank in Andejdn, forsook 
him like the lost, and returned home 

To put a stop to this defection, B.iber sent Khwdja 
Moulana K<i/i to Uziin IJassau, who had now the direc- 
tion ol aflairs in Andejdn, that he might prevail upon 
him to pumsli some of the fugiti\cs, and send the icst 
back But it soon appeared that Uzun llassan was 
himself the enemy most to be apprehended After 
Tauibol had joined him, he no longei showed any re- 
solve A party, at the head of which were Uzun Has- 
san and Tambol, openly stood up in favour of Jchdngfi 
Jtlirza, Bdber’s brothci, insisting that as the Sultan had 
now got possession ol Samaikaiid, he should give up 
Andejau and Aklisi to his biothor These eountries 
word at the same time demanded by his uncle, Sultan 
Jilahmud Khan, the Moghul i uler of Tdshkend Both 
appear to have urged their pretensions under alleged 
treaties 

Theie is some indistinctness in the account which 
Babei gives of the claims of his uncle and brothei , and, 
it i\c may judge from the usages of the times and the 
few facts known to us, there seems to have been some 
justice 111 the demands of both The custom which at 
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tlmt period prevailed of giving eacli son a separate 
appanage or principality, led to constant civil wars 
Bdber and Jehdngir were born of different mothers, 
both Moghuls, but of different tribes Jehtingir seems 
to have been in possession of Akhsi as his share of his 
father’s succession, and the Moghuls of his mother’s 
clan attached themselves to him, and were desirous to 
make him independent Most of the misfortunes of 
Bdber’s early life arose from this cause When he had 
the bnUiant prospect of acquiring the dominions of 
Samarkand, it was very natural that to secure the 
active CO operation of Jehdngir and his friencls, who 
composed a considerable part of the strength of Fer- 
ghana, he should have promised that country to his 
brother, to be held of the great kingdom of Samarkand , 
and some cession of territory, m return for assistance 
required, was probably in like manner promised to the 
Khan, such as his father Yiinis Khan had formerly re- . 
ceived Bdber indeed affirms that his uncle, the Khan, 
could have no claim, as during the two years that he 
had attacked Samarkand, the Khan had given him no 
assistance , while, in answer to Uzun Hassan’s claim on 
behalf of Jeh4nglr, he says, that as the countries of 
Andejdn and Akhsi, though never promised to the 
Khan, had been demanded by him, were he now to 
give them up to his brother, it would lead to un- 
pleasant explanations with his uncle, and he besides 
remarks, that when this claim was set up for Jehdngfr, 
he had himself not above a thousand men of every 
description with him at Samarkand, that the claim 
made at such a moment too much resembled a com- 
mand, and was repelled as peculiarly offensive * Cer- 
tamly, if the demand was in conformity to the literal 
terms, it must be allowed to be very little in the spmt ^ 
of the agreement Everythmg was now unfavourable 


* Baber, pp 55, 56 
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While these despatches arrived fast upon each other, 
the young prince lay at Samarkand, slovly recovering 
from a severe illness Unfortunately, the confusion of 
his affairs prevented his laying himself up, and a dan- 
gerous relapse was the consequence of his exertions 
For four days the only sustenance he received was from 
having his tongue moistened with wet cotton Even 
his most faithful Begs and servants, despairmg of his 
recovery, and thinking that all was over, began to leave 
him It was at this moment that an envoy arnved 
from Uzun Hassan Dunng the dejection and disorder 
that prevailed in the household, he was imprudently 
introduced where the young pnnee lay motionless, and 
was afterwards allowed to depart It so happened, 
however, that in a few days the vigour of Bdber’s con- 
stitution prevailed The violence of the disease abated, 
and he began to recover, but still the attack left behind 
a thickness or difficulty of speech Yet, imperfect as 
was his recovery, so urgent were the letters from his 
beleaguered fnends, that he resolved to abandon his re- 
cent conquest of Samarkand, in which he had reigned 
only a hundred days, and set out for Andejdn In a 
week he reached Khojend, and there he was met by the 
painful mtelligence that just a week before, on the verj’^ 
day he had left Samarkand, the castle of Andejan had 
surrendered to the enemy 

It appears that Uzun Hassan’s envoy, who had been 
admitted to the Sultan’s sick chamber, reported, on his 
return, that he had seen him lying at tlie point of death, 
speechless, and kept in life only by having his tongue 
moistened by wet cotton This mformation was with- 
out delay communicated to Ali Dost, the governor of 
Andejdn, and confirmed upon oath by the envoy m his 
hearmg, while he stood on the cify-wall, near one of 
the gates Confounded by the neire, and imagining 
any farther resistance to be unavaihng, he entered mto 
a capitulation, and surrendered the place The he- 
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'^io"crs nnmcflnfcly cutcicd, mid considenblc se\ critics chap i 
were c\cici‘;cd The ntlnchnicnt of IvluMija Ki^/i lo aTTIos 
I'. ibcr i\ns punished by his being ignominiousl}' liaiigcd 
o\cr the gate of the citadel, to the great liorroi of a 
population by -wlioin lie Mas Acncratcd Ilis fninil}' 

nid dependents Merc given np to be plundered B/iber 
Ind oMcd him much, and Mas sincerely attached to 
him “ I liaic no doubt,” says he, “ that Xlnidja Kiizi 
Mas a saint ‘\^ li it better proof of it could be required 
than the single ficl, that, in a short tune, no trace or 
memorial remained of an}' one of all those mIio Mere 
concerned in 1ns murder’ They Mere all completely 
extirpated KliM-iba Kil/i Mas a M'ondcrfiilly bold man, 

Minch is also no mean proof of sanctity All mankind, 
liowcAcr brave they be, have some bttle anxiety oi 
trepidation about tlicm The IvliMilja bad not a par- 
ticle of either 

Bdber noM' felt liimsclf m a most trying situation nauer« 

“ To sai e Andeij'ni,” says he, “ I had given up Samar- 
band, and noM iound that I had lost the one, Mathout 
prcsening the other” His capital and his hereditary 
dominions ■were occupied by a hostile faction, in the 
name of his brother The greater part of his array had 
left him On no side did he perceive one ray of hope to 
guide him onMards His situation too Mas new to him 
It was the first time he had been so deserted “ I be- 
came a prey to Acxation and melancholy,” says he, 

“ for, since 1 had been a sovereign prince, I never before 
had been separated m this mannei from my country 
and followers , and, since the day I had knoMoi myself, 

I had ne\er experienced such care and suffering ” Un- 
certain M hat to do, being equally shut out fi om Ferghina 
and Samarkand, he turned for succour to his maternal 
uncle, Sultan Mahmud Khan 

Since the flight and death of Hassan Tiikub, the 

AkhsI 


* Bfilxir’s Mem p '58 
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BOOK I office of prime minister to Bdber had been held by 
A D 1468 KAsim Beg, Kochin, whom he represents as brave, a 
man of talents, possessed of a rich vein of humour and 
an elegant wit, though, by an accident not uncommon 
among nobles of the Tartar race, he could neither read 
nor write * Kdsim Beg was now despatched to Tdsh- 
kend, to prevail upon the IDian to march against Ande- 
jdn. He succeeded in his mission The Khan, who, 
with the true Tartar love of spoil, was ever ready to 
put his army in motion, where a country was to be 
plundered, marched up the right bank of the Sirr to- 
Avards Akhsi, the portion of Ferghdna nearest to his 
territory The hostile and confederated lords, on their 
part, hearing of his advance, rccrossed the river from 
the Andejdn side, and encamped so as to cover Akhsi 
There they contrived to engage the Khan m a negoti- 
ation, and by their arts of persuasion, and, as Bdber 
intimates, by their bribes to the negotiators, prevailed 
upon him to retire back the Avay he came 
But re- The defection of his only ally rendered the situatioA 
of the young prince more desperate than ever Several 
of the Begs and soldiers who still adhered to him had 
their wives and famibes m Andejdn Anxious for their 
safety, and seemg now no other way to protect them, 
such as were so situated separated from Bdber to the 
number of seven or eight hundred men, and returned 
home, leavmg only two or three hundred adherents to 
the late conqueror of Samarkand “ I was now reduced 
to a very distressed situation,” says he, “ and wept a 
great deal ” He went on to Khojend, Avhich stdl ad- 
hered to him There he was joined by his mother and 
grandmother from Andejdn, and by the famibes of 
several of those who were still attached to his fortune , 
and there he spent the month of Ramzdn, the great 


* Bfiber’s Mem p 16 
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Muhninmedan fast * He then renewed Ins application 
for acsistance to Ins uncle, "who ivas ahva3’^s sufficiently 
read} to put Ins troops in motion, tliougli generally to 
no ^cvy great purpose As the Khan’s recent treaty 
prohabl} preiented aii}’' new e/Tort against Aiidejan, 
Ij.ibcr dctcnnincd once more to make an attempt on 
Snnarkand The Klnn sent his son \Mth four or five 
tliousand men to assist him, but before Edber could 
lom them in the Samarkand territory, thej’- liad heard 
of the approach of the Urbeks undci Shcib.im Khan, 
and had huriicdl}’’ retreated homewards L.iber, there- 
fore, unable to accomplish aii} thing with his own 
sleiidei means, returned to Khojend f 

The aagorous and elastic spirit of Baber w’as not to 
be broken b}’’ tins sci ics of disappointments and discom- 
fitures He once more crossed the gieat river, and re- 
jiaired to the Court of his uncle, the Khan of the 
jMoghuls, to cra\c Ins assistance in recovering his 
fatlier’s kingdom Babex's mother, we liaae seen, w'as 
the sister of the IvJian , Jclitingir’s, as has been re- 
marked, a\as also a ^loghul, but of a diflerent tribe 
The Khan, after some solicit ition, granted the young 
Sultan a feeble and inefficient reinforcement of eight 
hundred Moghuls, with which he surprised and carried 
by escalade the fort of Ktlsukh, about foity miles from 
Khojend But, finding it too far off to be conveniently 
retained, he abandoned it, and leturned back to that town 

As Khojend W'as a small distiict that could hardly 
support two hundred letainers, it was of importance to 
Bdber to afibrd it some rehef from the burden of main- 
taining even his small army For this purpose he en- 
deavouied to preiail upon his neighbour and mateinal 
uncle, Muhammed Hassein Koikdn Doghlat, who, as has 

* A II 303 , Ilarazun, a d 1498, de Gama arrived at Caheut, and com- 
Maj It iras on the 22nd Jlay, pleted the discovery of the passage 
1498, and while Baber was over- to India by the Cape of Good Hope, 
whelmed by misfortune, that 1 asco t Bdber, p 50 
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been mentioned, had held TJratippa under the Khan for 
the last three or four years, to lend him the village of 
Bishiigher, m the district of Y^raildk for one winter. 
It had formerly belonged to the late Kkwdja Kazi, and 
lying on the road to Samarkand, was particularly 
favourable to Bdber’s views Muhammed Hussein was 
finally prevailed upon to consent to this arrangement, 
and Bdbcr removed to Bishdgher, where he exerted 
himself with such activity during the winter, that, by 
stratagem or negotiation, he got possession of a great 
part of the country of Ydraildk. 

When the young Sultan, after occupying Samarkand 
for a hundred days, had left it on his return towards 
Andejdn, the imperial city was occupied by his cousin, 
Sultan All Mirza of Bokhdra, who had been his ally 
and coadjutor during the siege As Ydraildk was 
dependent on Samarkand, Sultan All, now advanced 
with a large force to expel the intruder , and Bdber, 
who had not three hundred men ivith him, deprived 
of all . means of a successful resistance, was com- 
pelled to withdraw from the limited conquests that 
he had made, and altogether to abandon that part of 
the country Unwilling by returning to Khojend, to 
oppicss the inhabitants of that little district, who for 
nearly two years had supported him and his band of 
followers, he turned off to the IlAks, a hilly tract south 
of Uratippa, where, living the unsettled life of a fugitive, 
he spent some time perplexed and distracted with the 
hopeless state of his affairs 

“ One day while I remained there,” says he, “ KhwAja 
Abul MakAram, who, hko myself, was an exile and a 
wanderer, came to visit me I took the opportunity of 
consultmg him with respect to my situation and con- 
cerns — whether it was advisable for me to remain" 
where I was, or to go elsewhere, — what I might 
attempt, and what I should leave untried He was so 
much affected with the state in which he found me, that 
he shed tears, and after praying over me, took his 
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departure I myself was also extremely affected' 
That very day, about afternoon prayers, a horseman 
■was desciied at the bottom of the valley. He proved to 
be a servant of Ah Dost ” (the governor who had sur- 
rendered Amdej^n) “ He came with a message from lus 
master to mform me that he had undoubtedly offended 
deeply, but that he trusted to my clemency for forgiving 
his past offences , and that if I would march to jom 
him, he would deliver up to me the tomi of Mar- 
gbmdn, and would do me such service and duty as 
would wipe away his late errors and free him from his 
disgrace ” * 

Ho sooner did the young Sultan receive this welcome 
message than he mount and set out for Marghm5n It 
was then about sunset The next three nights and two 
days he and his followers rode -without halting, except 
to refresh and feed their horses Before sunrise, on 
the third morning, they had arrived withm four miles 
of MarghmAn, ha-vmg ndden about a hundred It was 
now only that they began to consider, that on a former 
occasion All Dost had jomed the enemy, and, even at 
the present moment, held Marghinan for them , that 
there had been no mutual mtercourse with him, by 
which his real sentiments could be ascertained , that he 
might at that very time be treacherous, and leading 
them mto a snare B^ber and his friends consulted to- 
gether , and, though they saw that their apprehensions 
were not unreasonable, stdl it was agreed that them 
prudence had come too late, their whole party being 
worn out, both men and horses , and besides, so des- 
perate was their present condition, that it was worth 
them while to hazard everything They therefore 
pushed on, and eaily in the mornmg reached the gate 
of the castle Here they found Ah Dost, who received 
them standing over the gateway, the gate being shut 

* Baber’s llem p 65 
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He ntked ferins, ^\luc]I ^\CTC gmutcd liim, ivlien he 
ilircw opcTi the gfilc';, mnde Ins svibniissioii to his 
po\crcign, nutl condtuted him to a house in the fort 
Jj/ibcr had about 240 followers u ith Imn on this ]ourncy 

'Jlic jiosscssion of Marghiniin, -which lay far ad\anccd 
in FcrgJiann, placed Imn m ralhcr a better situation 
than he had been for a long time past lie found that 
U'/un Ilassan and lYimbol, -who directed the councils 
of bis brothel deh.ingi'r, had resorted to some harsh 
measures, that their govcnimcnt had become unpopular 
all over the country, and that his owm restoration ivas 
vei’} generally desired To take adiantage of the pre- 
\ ailing discontent, he sent Kiisim Ilcg -wath a small 
body of a hundred men to the highlands south of An- 
dejiin to attempt to raise the countr} , 1111110 Ibr.lhhn 
Siiru i\ns despatched ivitli about the same number to 
cross the ri-vor tow ards Akhsi, and to try i\ hat could be 
done in the nortlicm provinces 

Urun Ilassan and Tiimbol, on hearing of Biiber’s 
success, collected not only the whole of their owm fol- 
lowers ivith the Moghuls who were attached to them, 
but called out every man in Andcjiin and Akhsi who 
was able to bear arms , and taking Jehdngir ^ilirra along 
w'lth them, marched to imcsC Baber in Marghindn 
Though the flower of the Sultan’s little army had been 
sent off ivith the detachments, he was not dismayed, but, 
ivith the few old follow ers still left wuth him, and such 
new ones as he could raise on the spur of the occasion, he 
assumed a bold attitude, marched out, faced the enemy 
as they advanced to the to-wn in battle array and in 
great force, and engaged and harassed them wath such 
effect as to hinder their advancing beyond the outskirts 
of the suburbs On two following days, when they came 
on in force to drive bun from his position, he was" 
equally successful 

Meanwhile the two small detachments that he had 
sent out were daily making progress That under Kd- 
sim Beg was -joined, as well by the peasants as by the 
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tribc«, -wlietlici A\andoring or settled, in the soutliein cuap l 
hill country , ■uhilc the other under Il3r{lli{in Siiiu that aTTjoo 
I nd crossed the Sirr, found the inhabitants there also 
unncrsall) dicgnstcd mth the new government On 
their npproacli, flic fomispeoplc of Akiisi, the second city 
of the kingdom, rose upon the gariison mth sticks and 
clubs dro^c them out of the toi\n, forced them to fly 
into the cit ulel, uid tlicn called m Ibrahim To add to 
this success, a body of troops sent b}' Caber’s uncle the 
KInn marched up tlic rncr, and passing the defiles, 
joined tlic detachment in the town of Aklisi 

Ihc news oi these occurrences alarmed Uzim Hassan 
He instantly sent back from his camp at MnrghinAn a 
body oi cho'^cn men, with orders to cioss the rivei and 
rehe\e the troops who were shut up m the citadel of 
Akhsi When tins detachment ai rived opposite that 
town, by some oversight, in not pulling sufficiently high 
iij) the stream, the boat in which they were ferried 
across the Sirr missed the intended landmg-place, and 
by the force of the cm rent w as carried down below the 
works into shallow’ water, wdieie it could be reached by 
the enemy’s horse, who instantly rode into the river and 
attacked them They were all put to death or taken 
pi isoners 

AVhen this misfortune was know n in Uzun Hassan’s but n- 
camp, he saw’ that he could no longer maintain himself 
near Marghinan The army was led back in great 
confusion to jbidejdn But on i caching that capital 
the confederate chiefs found, to their consternation, that 
the governoi had declaied for Bdber This unlooked- 
for event entirely disconcerted them The army broke 
up, each chief shifting for himself Uzun Hassan 
reached the citadel of Akhsi, ivhich he had long held, 
and wheie he had left his family Sultan Ahmed Tam- 
bol hastened to the eastward, to Ush, which was his 
proper goi emment , and, before he arrived thei e, W’as 
joined by Jehdngi'r Muza, who, in consequence of a plot 
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originating in one of those factions and disputes at that 
time so common, had lieen earned off from Uzun Ilassan 
by some of his servants mid followers and was now 
delivered to Tdmbol, who was XJzun Ilassan's rival 

On this change of fortune, Bdber once more re-entered 
his capital, from which he had been excluded nearly 
two years. Many and severe as were the changes of 
fortune that he had undergone, he ivas still little more 
than sixteen years of age. 

When Tdmbol arnved at Ush he found the citizens 
in the same state of ferment as the inhabitants of the 
rest of the country, and indignant at his raisgovem- 
ment and oppression On his entrance, he was furiously 
attacked by the commonalty with sticks and stones, and 
fairly driven out of the place, which declared for Bdber 
Tdrabol, with Jclffinglr j\Iirza and a few partisans who 
still ndliercd to them, was now compelled to retire 
northward to Urkend, near the mountains that border' 
on Kdshghar 

Bdber, eager to improve his success, did not waste 
his time in Andejdn In the course of four or five days 
he followed Uzun Hassan, his most formidable enemy, 
to Akhsi That chief, finding that it would not serve 
any good purpose to hold out the citadel, since aU the 
country had become hostile to him, entered into a capi- 
tulation, by which he agreed to give up the place, bar- 
gainmg only for the lives and property of himself, his 
family and adherents, and for liberty to leave the coun- 
try The citadel was accordmgly surrendered to Bdber 

This flow of success placed the affairs of the Sultan 
in a more prosperous situation m Ferghdna than they 
had ever before attained since his accession He had 
recovered his native kingdom, and rebeUion was quelled 
Before returning to his capital he devoted some time to 
settling the northern provmces of Akhsi and Kdsdn. 


* Buber’s Mem pp 66, 67 
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lie disinissctl the !^^oghul nuxilinnes ^\hon^ lus uncle chap l 
the Klnn hul sent to his assistance, and then returned 
to Andeijin, enrr^ ing mtli him U7un ILissnn, his family 
and dependents Hiat chieftain uas alloived toleaie 
the countiy, in terms of the capitulation, and crossed 
tlie southern mountains to Ivar.itigin, on lus ivay to 
Ilissir, attended b}' a small retinue 411 the rest of 
his former folloiN ers remained behind 

But one act of imprudence blighted the fair prospects Babcriim- 
a^hlcll seemed to be opening to Bilbcr, and plunged him 
once more in an abjss of danger and difhcultj’- The 
soldiers •\^llonl U/un llassan had left behind, especially 
the Moghuls, had been the inslninients of various acts 
of Ecveritj’ committed under lus orders, and probably of 
manj more done on their oivn account After his de- 
parture, they seem to haie entered Baber’s sernce, or 
at least to hat c acknov, lodged his sovereignty, trusting 
to the terms of the capitulation Set oral of the native 
Begs and others, hoveter, t\ho detested these rapacious 
strangers, represented to the young Sultan, that they 
tvcrc the ver}' men who, during the late disturbances, 
had pillaged lus adherents and the follovcis of the 
faithful ]vhn.i]a Ka/i, and had been guilty of every 
enorinitj* , and that lie was not to expect fidelity from 
men v ho had abandoned their own clucfs They there- 
fore urged him to issue an order for pillaging these 
notorious plunderers or, continued they, if it seems 
going too far to order a general pillage, let us at least 
not ha^e the mortification to see them riding our horses, 
wearing our clothes, and kiUing and entmg our own 
sheep before our eyes it is but fair that we, who have 
adhered to you in all your changes of fortune, should 
be suficred to leclaiin at least such part of our own pro- 
jieity as vc find in the possession of these niamuders, 
vlio should be very thankful for getting ofi- on such 
easy terms Without due consideration, Babei was 
pievailed upon to pubhsh an older to that eflect, though 
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jn IHvoizr of such only ns hnd accompanied him in his 
cnmpnigns “ Nothing,” as he himscif remarks, ‘‘ could 
liavc been more ifnpnidenfc When there ivns a rival 
like Jchiinglr Mir/a at my elbow, it was a senseless 
thing to exasperate so many men who had arms m 
their hands From my issuing this single inconsiderate 
order, what commotions and mutinies ensued ' It ivns 
in icality the ultimate cause of my being expelled a 
second time from Andc}dn ” * BAhev was one of the 
few princes who had sutlicicnt wisdom to see, and suf- 
ficient superiority of mind to acknowledge and profit 
by, his cn ors It was tins frank and healthful spirit of 
observation that helped to carry him through aU the 
difficulties of Ins chequered life 

The I^Ioghuls were not to be plundered with im- 
punity. They were not only brave but numerous, 
amounting to three or four thousand fighting men 
They immediately put themselves in a posture of de- 
fence, and sent to offer their services to Tiimbol and 
JchdngirMirzn, marching at the same time to the east- 
ward to join them The affair was treated by Bdber’s 
chief nobles as a slight matter, which did not call for 
the Sultan himself to take tlio field It was therefore 
that Kdsim Beg, some other officers, 

should leaa'aTuetachment o? the army after them, and 
chastise their insolence , and the Beg accordingly set 
out on the service But it turned out a much more 
difficult matter than had been an Ucipated The Moghuls 
were joined by Tdmbol Hardly had the Beg passed 
the Ilamish nver by the ford of Yasi-kijet, when the 
two armies met face to face, and engaged After a des- 
perate action, Baber’s army was completely routed, and 
a number of his Begs and officers fell into the hands of 
the enemy Kdsira Beg, and the few who escaped, fled 
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to \ntlcii\n nncl Bcrc closely followed by Tiimbol, wbo 
nch'inced Bitliiii n fnrcnng of tljc plnce * 

I'lii'! rc\cisc 'v\nsinost untimely The countrj’’, after 
n long season of uproar and confusion, was just begin- 
ning to rcco\cr its tranquillitj' and to fall into ordei 
Sc^cnl of Haber’s pnncipnl supporters were at a dis- 
tance, actn cl} cinplo}edin then i cspccti\ e governments, 
uul could not, it the moment, assist liim The decided 
ascend inc} vlnch he had pist rcco\crcd, ■s\as lost again 
T.bnbol and Jeh ingir, improving their victory, ad- 
aanced seici'al tunes insultingly towards the toini, with 
their anil} laugcd in orclci of battle, but CAber de- 
clined a general action, at the same time that, by post- 
ing his troops under co^er, in the gardens, houses, and 
narroi\ roads in the suburbs, lie alv^ays checked the 
enemy in their moicments They shiited their ground 
repeatedly from one side of the toum to another, in 
hopes of gaining some adiantage, but, after remaining 
about a month in the vicinity of the city, mthout 
etlcctmgan} thing, they i\ ere at last compelled tobraak 
up, and moied for Ush, the foit of which was held for 
Haber, b} Ibrahim Sam’s men f 

The Sultan, on being relicied from this danger, sent 
to collect the uholc force of his little dominions which 
had been dispeised after the surrender of Uzun Ilassan, 
and, -when those nearest at hand uere assembled, put 
his troops in motion towards the end of August J, and 
soon armed near Ush, the enemy, at his approach, re- 
tiring to the northward Next morning, ns he was 
marching past the torni to follow them, he learned with 
surprise that they had given him the slip, and were in 
full march for Andejiin He proceeded, however, in 
his route towards Urkend, m which district the strength 
of Tambol lay , and sent out detachments, who indeed 

• A farsang js aboat three miles t We arc hardly ever informed 
and three quarters, or four miles of the positive strength or numbers 

+ Baber, p 70 of the hostile armies at tins period 
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plundered and laid -waste the country, hut did nothing 
effectual Tdrahol, meanwhile, held on his course to- 
wards Andejdn, hoping to surprise it He arrived there 
during the night, and entered the ditch iinperceived ; 
but, while his men were planting their scaling ladders, 
they were observed, and the alarm given ; so that the 
attempt failed, and he was forced to retreat Bdber, 
having returned from Urkend into the territory of IJsh, 
attacked and took Mddu, one of its forts, in which was 
Khdbil, a brother of Thmbol, with some of his best war- 
riors , a fortunate occurrence for such of the Sultan’s 
officers and men as had been made pnsoners at the de- 
feat of Ydsi-kijet 

The two armies soon after approached each other, 
and lay for upwards of a month, -with not more than 
three or four miles between them During this time 
there were daily skirmishes Bdber, whose army was 
the wealcer of the two, drew a trench round bis posi- 
tion, and carefully guarded agamst surprise "While thus 
situated, a Moghul chief, -with the branch of a migra- 
tory tnbe which bad been obhged to leave Hissdr, m 
consequence of one of the revolutions so frequent m 
that age, crossed the Kdrdtigin mountains and joined 
him * Encouraged by this unexpected aid, which 
placed him m a situation to meet the enemy m the 
field, he advanced towards their camp, to offer them 
battle Having heard, however, of his increase of 
strength, they did not venture to await his coming, 
but retreated hurriedly, with the loss of part of their 
tents and baggage , so that Bdber on coming up en- 
camped on, the ground they had quitted Tambol, 
after marching about twelve miles in the direction of 
Andejdn, halted at Khubdn Bdber followed him, and , 
Tambol found himself at last obhged to march out and' 


* This was Saltan Ahmed Kerd- his cJan 
■wal, the father of Kuth with 
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engage in a regular battle But, such was the ardour 
and impetuosity of the cavalry in Baber’s left wing, 
that, having charged Tambol’s right, they broke and 
totally routed it, even before Baber’s right had time to 
come up The victory was complete, many of the 
enemy being slam, and many taken prisoners, whose 
heads were ordered to be struck off, accordmof to the 
barbarous custom of the times Bdber halted at Khubdn, 
This victory, in the first pitched battle that he had 
fought, dehghted him much Tdmbol and Jehdngir 
Mirza escaped tmvards Urkend , and, as the wmter was 
at hand and httle grain or forage to be found m the 
country, Baber led his aivny back to Andejdn * 

It soon, however, appeared that the enemy, though 
defeated, were stdl m great strength , and that it was 
necessary to take such a position as would straiten their 
quarters, and hinder them from overrunnmg the open 
^ country at wdl Bdber, therefore, in spite of the in- 
clemency of the season, marched his army to the east- 
ward, to Sudrdsi, a favourable position between two 
rivers, where he halted his troops, and contrived not 
only to keep the enemy in check, but to make constant 
mroads and forays mto their country He, at the same 
time, mdulged himself m hunting and fowhng, in the 
fine sporting country m which he lay Unfortunately 
Kamber Ah and some others of his chiefs began to tire 
of the seventies of a winter campaign , so that, to pre- 
vent discontent, the Sultan was obliged to give them per- 
mission to return home , and the consequence was, that, 
after remaining six or seven weeks in that station, he 
was finally compelled, m consequence of his dunimshed 
strength, most unwilhngly to break up his quarters 
and return to Andejdn “ Had I lemamed all winter in 
these cantonments,” says he, “ there is every reason to 
believe that, by the return of sprmg, the enemy would 
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have been reduced to the last extremity, without fight- 
ing.” * 

When Tambol perceived the superiority which Bdher 
had acquired m the field, he felt the necessity there 
was for looking around him for additional assistance 
He happened to have an elder brother who held a con- 
fidential situation in the household of Sultan Mahmiid 
Khan, Bdber’s uncle , and, through him, he contrived to 
prevail upon that restless pnnee, who seems to have 
been ever ready to assist indiscriminately all who asked 
his aid, to send him a body of auxiharies Tdmbol, at 
the same moment that he learned that Bdber had broken 
up his cantonments, received information that a detach- 
ment of the Khan’s men was certainly in motion to 
come to his succour This intelligence emboldened 
him, m spite of the season, to assume the offensive, and 
to march from Urkend to Sudriisi 

As soon as the alarming news was brought to Bdbei*' 
that a son of the Khan, with five or six thousand men, 
had entered his northern dominions, and laid siege to the 
important town of Kdsdn, he lost no time , but with his 
charactenstic activity instantly set out, taking along 
with him such troops as were at hand He marched 
all mght, and next day reached Akhsi “ It was the 
depth of winter,” says he, “ the cold during the mght 
was intense, insomuch that several of my people were 
frost-bitten m the hands and feet, and the ears of some 
of them were contracted hke a withered apple ” f Cross- 
ing the Sirr at Akhsi, he hastened on to Kdsdn 5 but, 
when he arrived within a mile or two of that town, was 
met by intelligence that the Khan’s army, on getting no- 
tice of his approach, without waiting to receive him, had 
made the best of their way back to their own country 

Meanwhile Tdmbol, wbo was marching by Sudrdsi, as 
soon as be knew with certainty that Bdber had left 
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Andeic\n^ also crossed to the rjght bank of the Sin , and 
hastened on by forced marches , hoping to reach Kdsdn, 
and lom the besiegers, before the young Sultan could ar- 
rive In the afternoon of the very day on "which Bdber 
came to Kasiin, the approach of Tambol’s army was 
descried from a distance Disconcerted and disappointed, 
n hen met by information of the precipitate retieat of the 
E ban’s tioops, Tdmbol halted his men Baber, "with the 
ardour of a 3’"Outhful warrior and the instinctive talent 
of a geneial, uiged the necessity of attacking the enemy 
without delay, nhile they were yet surprised and dis- 
pirited His oldei officers urged that, as the day was 
about to close, it was better to put off the attack till the 
morrow, and their ad"vice prevailed Early next mormng 
they mounted and rode to the attack, but the enemy 
was gone Tambol, awaie of his danger, had made his 
troops retreat, fatigued as they were, as soon as the 
^ darlmess had fallen , and did not permit them to halt 
for a moment the w hole night They were indeed pur- 
sued, and at length overtaken, but not till they had 
found shelter in the fortress of Arkhidn Here Baber 
faced them for five or six weeks, he not being strong 
enough to besiege the fort, and they not venturing to 
attack bis lines 

At the end of that time, Tdmbol, being invited by a 
petty chieftain among the Andejdn hiHs, who had revolted 
from the Sultan, decamped by night, and marched to ]oin 
him Baber hastened to intercept him in his march, but 
ineffectually Tdmbol succeeded in reaching the fort of 
Beshkliardn, and encamped, protected by it As there 
was only the distance of a mile or two between the 
camps, daily skirmishes and single combats took place 
But Bdbei's chief Begs and officers soon began to be 
tired of this fatigumg and ineffectual warfare, and 
talked of peace Undei these circumstances. All Dost 
and Kamber All, the chiefs of gieatest influence in his 
army, managed to conclude a treaty , Bdber says, with- 
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out informing Iiim or the Begs most attached to him, 
of its progress or its terms, till it was concluded, when 
acquiescence became a matter of necessity The con- 
ditions were, that, the river Sirr should be the boundary 
between Bdber and his brother Jehdnglr, Akhsi, Kdsdn, 
and all to the north of the river being given up to 
Jehdngi'r, while all to the south, including Urkend, was 
to belong to Bdbcr, that, time was to be allowed to 
Tiimbol and his followers to withdraw their wives and 
families from Urkend; that after the two princes had 
tranquillised and settled their respective dominions, they 
should march in concert together against Samarkand; 
on the conquest of which kingdom, Bdber was to give 
up Andejdn also to his brother This treaty was con- 
cluded m the end of February a d 1600, and next day 
Jehdngir and Tdmbol waited upon Bdber, when it was 
confirmed After this, Jehdngir proceeded to Akhsi and 
Bdber to Andcjdn, and the pnsoners on both sides were - 
set at liberty * 


* Buber’s Mem pp 75 — 78 
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ciiiFF — rurnT oi hmifr in iiissvn. — he ni solves to at- 
TFMrr s\iLvnK\\D — r\h.rs it iii simprisi ms battif inxii 

EIIFintM, VNDDLILVT IH IS BESirrED IN S UIABK^UO) FOB iTVE 

MONTHS CMTTULATION HE ESCAPES TO DBATIPPA. 

'WnrN B iber -nas restored to pence, ■with his temtones 
thus diminished, he was just seventeen years oi age 
,Tlie Bog vho had no'w the chief direction of his afiairs 
■nas JIi'i iUi Dost, Taghdi, a Moghul, and a near relation, 
probably the brothei of las grandmother This ■was 
the same nobleman who had surrendered Andejfin to 
Uriin Ilnssaii , but Biibcr was indebted to him for his 
restoration to his dominions, as it was by him that he 
was invited to Illaighiiiibi, from his unconifoi table 
residence in the hilly DAks Baber seems never to have 
liked him, lioweNcr, and represents him ns a man of 
disagreeable manners, covetous, factious, sour of visage, 
and harsh of speech Such a person nas not hkely to 
•win the affections of a generous and hvely young 
prince The Mir found various pretexts for sending 
away the sen ants to whom his master was most partial 
Khalifa, whom Baber always treated as a friend, was 
dischaiged Ibrdlnm Sdru was imprisoned, stnpt of 
his government and fined , and Kdsim Beg, Bdber’s 
favourite minister, a man of wit and talents, was dis- 
missed Several others of the chief officeis were de- 
prived of their governments In a word, AJi Dost, 
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relying on the assistance of Tiimhol, with whom he 
maintained a close understanding, having removed all 
opposition, and made all power centre in his own 
person, acted m every respect with unlimited authority 
His son, too, began to'atfect the state of a sovereign, 
and his whole style of living, his entertainments and 
levdes, were those of a prince “ My situation was 
Singularly delicate,” says the loyal historian, "and 1 
was forced to be silent Many were the indignities 
which I endured at that time, both from father and 
son ” It was at this period that Bdber married Aisha 
Sultdn Begum, the daughter of his uncle Sultan Ahmed 
Mirza, the late Sultan of Samarkand, to whom he had 
been betrothed in his father’s lifetime * 

But the state of M&werannahev was too disturbed 
and unsettled to leave a long repose to any prince 
within its limits We have seen that when Bdber 
abandoned Samarkand to return to the protection oS 
his hereditary dominions, that capital was occupied by 
his late ally Sultan Ali Mirza, who had previously 
advanced with his aimy from Bokhdra, and seized a 
great part of its territory This prince, who was 
Bdber’s cousin, and still young, was, like him, kept in a 
state of wretched constiamt and insignificance, by his 
relations the Terkhdn lords, to whom he owed his 
kingdom They appropriated to themselves the whole 
revenue, and divided at pleasure the different govern- 
ments among their sons and dependents Muhainmed 
Mazid was the minister who had the immediate di- 
rection of the Sultan That prince, having groivn 
up to man’s estate, naturally felt uneasy under sucli 
treatment, and entered into a plot to remove his 
domineering servants Muhammed Mazid, getting 
notice of what was in agitation, and probably un- 
certain to what extent the conspiracy against his power 
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Ind readied, ^Mflldre\\ from Samarkand, and \\as (hap ir 
follo\\cd I)}' livin'^ ol the dnef men of the couiitiy, ■\\ho — ; — . 
Tverc Ills ndlierents 

It \\ns fit this time tlmt Wcis ^Ii'rrn, better known 
as Klim tlie youngest brother of Sultan Ah, 

whoso mother n.is i sister of the Jvhnii of the Moghuls, 
entered tlie toirifoi} of Sminikniid on tlie north, 
attended by an aiiny fuiinslied linn b}’’ Ins unele, 

Sultan Mahmud IChaii, Aihose Moghuls, as usual, weie 
read) at e\er\ call AVcis !Mhvn was the fourth of 
the brothers who had aspned to the throne of Samar- 
kand Mail}' lords of iMoghul families wdio were in 
the cit} went out and lomcd the invaders Muhammed 
JIa/id Terkhan, the oflended and fugitive ministei of 
Sultan -*Ui, also invited the Moghul army to foim a 
lunction with him, and had a conference ivith its 
chiefs at ShldwAr Hut so little could they agree, 
that the Moghuls proposed laying hands upon him and 
his party, though lie was foitunate enoiigli to discovei 
and defeat their intentions by a precipitate flight fiom 
their camp Thus depincd of his co-operation, the 
Moghuls were foiced to retreat, wdiile Sultan Ah, 
availing himself of their distress, pushed after them, 
oiertook them in the Yai nilak territory ns they were 
coining to their ground, and completely routed and 
dispersed them 

Mdien l\Iuhammed Jlazid Terkbdn and bis followers aiber 
saw that all hope of returning to Samarkand by any 
co-operation ivith the Moghul Khan, or any leconcdiation markand 
wath Sultan Ah MiTza was ovei, they turned their 
eyes on Baber, and sent to offer him their sernces 
Being then in the uncomfoi table situation that has 
been described, under constramt and wathout influence 
in his own court, Bdber eagerly caught at the offer 
Samaikand had long been the grand object of his 

* Babers Mem p SO Briggs’s Ferishta \ol ii p 14 
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ambition, and it had been expressly presented to liitii 
as such, when the recent peace with his brother was 
concluded Without hesitation, therefore, he gladl}* 
began his march for that city, ivith the few troops that 
were near him at the tune, sending an expiess to 
Jehdngir at Akhsi, to follow him without delay 

It was now the month of June, the proper season 
for action hut Bdber had made only four marches 
when he learned that T^mbol's brotlier, Khalil, who 
had lately been his prisoner, had seized the foi tress of 
Ush Khalil, having been set at hbeity by tlie late 
treaty, bad been sent by Ins brother to bung away 
their families and property from Uikend Instead of 
executing this commission at once, as he might have 
done, he contrived, under various pretences, to remain 
lingermg day after day in the neighbourhood, till 
healing that Biiber had actually set out for Samarkand, 
and that Ush was but slightly garrisoned, he attacked 
it by night, and earned it by surprise 

Biiber bad not been prepared for this act of trcncliery , 
but he resolved not to be diverted fiom his great object 
by any inferior consideration lie was displeased with 
those who had the present management of his ntfairs, 
and justly believed that he could best shake them off, 
when lie n as not surrounded solely by their immediate 
dependents Besides, as he had been muted b) a 
powerful party of the nobles of Saraaikand, it nas 
necessarj’^ to avail himself of the favourable moment, or 
lose it for ever The little kingdom of Andejfm was 
not to he compared to tliat of Samarkand, and its 
magnificent capital, the seat of the representative of 
Tnimur He therefore continued lus march, and on 
his route nas joined by a number of his ndhoients, and 
of adventurers, fiom his own country Ko sooner, 
liowovor, uas lie fanly engaged m this expedition, than 
Ins unslurabermg enemy Tdmbol entered his liereditarj 
dominions, and Iclt nothing undone, to sci/c all ih'- 
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castles and districts of AndejAn, and its temtoiy, wliicli chap ir 
jBiber bad just left * aTi^ 

Bdber meanwhile, advancmg by Uratippa, reached Encamps 
Yurat-khan, about five miles from Samarkand, mth- 
out opposition On the road he learned that he was 
not the only foreign enemy m the field Sheibdm 
Khan, the chief of the Uzbeks of Turkistdn, who had 
probably been mvited a second time by Sultan Ah, 
having again crossed the Sin , had defeated the Terkhdns 
of Bokhdra, and was in full march towards that city 
At Yuiat-khan Bdber was joined by Miihammed Mazfd 
Terkhdn, and the disaffected Begs of Samarkand 
They assured him that if he could gain the cordial co- 
operation of Khwdja Yahi'a, who has been already men- 
tioned as a holy man of great note and influence in the 
city, he imght enter it without a struggle We have 
already seen the influence of these spiiitual guides in 
Transoxiana, and the benefit which Bdber derived from 
the aid of Khwdja Mouldna Kdzi in Andejdn At this Reiigiouj 
time there were two rival saints of leadmg mfluence in 
Samarkand, Khwdjika Khwdja, and IQiwdja Yahi'a 
Thej were brothers , but, hke the royal brothers, poh- 
tical events and their own ambition had set them at 
vaiiance Both of them had numerous followers and 
adherents When the Terkhdns surprised Bayesanghar 
hlirza in Samarkand, and that prince contrived to make 
his escape from the citadel, he took refuge, as we 
have seen, m the house of the former, who was Ins 
spiritual guide, and who protected him from the vio- 
lence of the Terkhdns These unscrupulous chiefs, ivith 
all their power, did not dare to touch him, in the sacred 
asylum which he had chosen , and, in a few days, the 
rising of the people replaced him on his throne And, 
in hke manner, when his brother, Sultan Ah, the present 
sovereign, a prisoner in his turn, had undergone the 
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operation wliicli was supposed to have deprived him of 
his eye-sight, and rendered him unfit for public life, he 
retired to the house of Khwaja Yahia, his ghostly father, 
who soon enabled him to escape to Bokhdra.* 

From that period a rivalship subsisted between the 
two holy brothers Bdber, anxious to gam over Khwdja 
yahia, who was perhaps more attached to the Terkhdus 
than to Sultan Ah, employed persons to enter the city 
and confer with him in private The Khwdja was too 
cautious to commit himself by returnmg any direct 
answer. He said nothing, however, to make Bdber 
despair of success, and quietly took every measure in 
his power to smooth the way for his entrance into the 
city Bdber now moved to the banks of the Derghdm, 
still nearer to the town, and contrived to send his li- 
brarian to the Khwdja, who at length told him to make 
his master advance, and that the city should be given 
up to him But one of Bdber’s chiefs, having unfortu-''- 
nately deserted at this very moment, informed the 
enemy that a conspiracy was gomg on Measures of 
precaution had m consequence been adopted, whicli 
baffled the attempt , and the troops, finding tlie garrison 
in a state of preparation, fell back upon the camp To 
make up for this failure, Bdber was joined by Ibrdhim 
Sdru, and several of the old Begs who had lately been 
driven from his service by the hostihty of All Dost, the 
prime minister As they were all graciously received, 
All Dost and Ins son were much offended, and asked 
leave to retire, a permission which Bdber joyfully con- 
ceded , whereupon they returned to Andejdn and joined 
Tdmbol 

Hardly bad Bdber got rebeved from his obnoxious 
ministers, when news of an alarming nature reaclicAx- 
him from Bokhdra Sheibdni Khan, after defeating m 
the field Bdki Terkhdn, who had succeeded lus fatlicr, 


* Briber’s Memoir*, pp 39, 40 
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Abdnl Ah Ml il K‘ go\ eminent of (hat i»io\Mie(., had ad- 
^ meed Mith Ins I rhtKb ind t iken of the city 

of l5okh in, and ms non in lull niiich towards Siinar- 
k ind II nn\ he projicr to gi\c some farllicr account 
of the preMou*! life of th it e\tr.ioi dinar} man * 

Sheihim Khan n is descended, as we h.ne seen, from 
dtiji ihe e^’di -t son of Chcngi? Khan JJis giandfathci 
ms Ahulkh nr Ivhan, the formidable Urbek chief, fiom 
nliom the Knir ik-L /beks seceded, and who was linally 
eh featod ami slam b\ i confederacy of the chiefb of the 
KijiJi ik tribes '1 he immediate consenjiicnce of tins 
e\uit n IS the disseihition of what m ly be called the 
t)ld Urbek confederac} borne tribes joined the Ivai/.ik- 
r‘’lK‘ks, who non* occupied a large portion of what had 
been Ahulkh iir’s jiccuhar range Other tribes and 
some clntls c\en of liis own rclitions, among others 
Ihirga Uglilui, in like m inner extended tbcir temtor}* 
at the expense of liis fiinily The children of Abulk- 
liair nlio cscuipcd from the bloody field and the slauglitci 
that followed, continued for a tunc to hold a limited 
extent of countr} towards the lower birr, on the skiits 
of the desert, and possessed a considerable body of at- 
tached adbcicnts But the new* cal unity occasioned 
by the defeat and death of B.ln'ij Ughlan, a son of 
Abulkbair’s, m lus attcinjit upon the encampment of 
Yiinis Khan on the Sirr, completely broke up the old 
Uzbek tribe and djnast} Sheibaiu, or Slialii Beg, the 
son of Shall Bidagli Sultan, aiiotlicr son of Abulkhair, 
was then m the piiine of life, but the tribe was too 
much shattered and dispciscd to admit of being rallied, 
and the surviving chiefs and tlicii follow eis, after en- 
during many hardships, abandoned the couiitiy of their 
fathers Sliahi Beg, too, ho had lus share of suflering, 

• He IS called bj Baber, Sheibiiii ihc son of Sbab Bidagh Sultan, 
and Sbeibflk Kban , bj Haider called al'o, Budat, Borat, Bidagh, 
Mirzn, Shihi Beg Khan , and bj and Shabadakh , onlj difierent 
Ahulghazi, or Ins translatois, Sha- modes of writing the same name 
'atlii (Sliabdkiit) Sultan He was 
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BOOK I traced out, discovered, and brought before Sbeibdm, 
who now, convinced by his own eyes that there was no 
mistake, made him be put to death, and was joined by 
all his tribe Sheibdni’s uncle, Khwdja Jkluhamined 
Sultan, married the widoiv of Burga, though she was 
then with child by her late husband The offspring 
Avas Jam Beg, whom the Khwdja, who was not re- 
markable for his wisdom, affected to consider as bis 
OAvn son * 

Betrays Ou the death of Yiinis Khan ive have seen that 
Ahrarf Sultan Ahmed Mirza of Samarkand led an immense 
army to recover Tdslikend and Seirdm from his son 
Sultan Mahraiid Khan, who defeated the invaders with 
* H 893 , immense loss on the Chirr This disaster, according to 
A D 1488 was occasioned by the treachery of Shei- 

bdni After the Sultan had been stopped three days 
on the Chirr by the Khan and his Moghuls, Sheibdni, 
who was then m the Sultan’s army, sent a message to 
the Khan, it is pretended, to ask a pnvate confeience 
They met during the night, and concerted that in the 
battle which was expected to be fought next day, the 
Khan should direct his attack against Mir Abdal’s 
division, in which ShAhi Beg was posted with his 
troops, the Beg on his part undertaking to abandon 
his ground, and throw the army into confusion Next 
day, accordingly, an action did take place, the Moghuls 
directed their attack as had been concerted, Shdhi Beg 
fled, and plundtied the baggage of his own army A 
general panic ensued, the confusion and rout of the 
Sultan’s army were complete, and numbers were drowned 
in the Chirr Such is the account of Haider Mirza, an 
uucompiomising enemy of Shdhi Beg, and therefore a 
partial witness, though he possessed the best means of 
information , but it may be remaiked that no such in- 
sinuation IS made by Bdber, who was equally his enemy f 

* Abulghdri, pt xiu c n BSbcr, pj) 21 24, 25 
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“ time set out witli an army against lYimbol When lie 
had maichcd till ee days, some ciicumstances occinrcd 
ivlucli ballced Ins designs, and he was obliged to retrace ^ 
lus steps Meanwhile Sh.'iln Beg Khan got news, m 
Turkistiln, that the Khan Iiad begun Ins murcli, and, 
placing the foot of ambition in the stnrup of daring, 
he set out in poison to occupy Tiishkcnd, at the same 
time sending on Mahinhd Sultan against Seirdni, which 
in old books is called Istijiib While on his road to 
Tdshkend, Shaln Beg learned that the Khan was on his 
way back , upon winch he instantly despatched a mes- 
senger to meet him , to explain, that, hearing that Ins 
highness had set out to punish Ins lebellious servant 
Tumbol, he had made haste to protect Tdshkend and ! 
his famil}', children, and followers , (though of a truth, 
except himself, there was no enemy to hurt them), 
that, however, ns he had subsequently heard that the 
Khan was on his way back to Ins capital, he too would 
leturn home He at the same time despatched ex- 
. presses to overtake Mahmhd Sultan, and to enjoin him 
on no account to molest the countiy, but to hurry back 
On the Khan’s turning back, his ainny dispersed, and 
the various Amirs letuined home to their governments 
Mahmud, not aware of what had happened, and be 
lieving Seirdm to be unprotected, began plundeiing as 
soon as he entered the countiy, and bofoie the messen- 
gers from Shalii Beg could airivc The governor of 
Sciram, MiT Ahmed, who was Tdinbol’s uncle, but a 
faithful and attached scivant of the Khan, hastened 
out to meet the invaders, attacked and loutcd them, 
takmg Mahmud Sultan himself prisoner, and cairied 
him in bonds into the presence of Sultan Mahmhd 
Khan, witli his hands tied round his neck The Khan^ 
sent to call my father, who immediately came and in- 
terceded foi his life, which was gi anted My fithci 
having entreated him most kindly, sent him away 
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recruited by volunteers and adventurers out of every 
race between tbe Wolga and K^sbghar * 

We have seen, that, when called in on a former occa- 
sion to the succour of Sultan All of Samarkand, 
Sheibdni had advanced close up to Baber’s wmter 
quarters, but had dra-wn oif AVithout fighting, to Sultan 
All’s great disappointment, and gone home, that he had 
afterwards returned, defeated Baki Terkhan, tlie son 
and successor of his old patron Abdal Ali , had taken 
Bokhara, and was now in full march towards Sainai- 
kand 

Sultan Ab Mirza, the nominal rulei of Samarkand, 
was reduced to great distress, both by the foreign in- 
vaders of his kingdom and by Jus quarrel with the 
powerful Terkhdn lords, who had called in B^ber His 
mother, Zuhri Begi Agha, who possessed great influence 
over a weak and inexperienced youth hke her son, being' 
herself an Uzbek, and probably feeling a partiality for 
her tribe, sent a messenger to Sheibdni, in this exigency, 
to propose to him, that, provided he would engage to 
many her, she would make her son dehver Samaikand 
into his hands , Sheibani, on his part, undertaking to 
restore it to him as soon as he recovered his own paternal 
dominions The Uzbek chief made no difficulty what- 
ever in acceding to these easy terms On arriving at 
Samarkand he encamped at a garden close to tlie city. 
Sultan All Mirza, the same day, came out to meet him, 
without the knowledge of Ins pimcipal immsters or 
advisers His attendants remarked with alarm that the 
Khan received him -with very little ceremony Khwiija 
Yahi'a, on hearing what the Mirza had done, was filled 
ivith consternation, but seeing no remedy, he also, to 
save appeaianccs, went out and waited on Sheibdni The 
Uzbek, avarc of his intrigues, leccived him witliout 

‘ Baber’s Mim, pa'ssim, tnlrod c ii , jit mu c n — iv , pt ix c i , 

pp hii Ilk , Abulgb'iri, pt 'ii far llaU f 118 
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rising, 111(1 slioiietl Ins feelings bj some bitter taunts 
^^lncll be let fall Sultan iVli ^\as not long ol feeling 
acutcl) the degruled situation ton Inch he had i educed 
himself lie refused, lione\ci, to attempt making his 
escape, and nas unceremoniousl} put to death a few 
dajs after Khnaia Yalii'a nas banished to Khorasan, 
but n as n a} laid b} the U 7 beks and murdered on the 
road, and the n retched Zuhri Bcgi, as the reward of 
all tins misery ■winch she hid bi ought on her family 
and their friends, felt herself degraded to be a mere 
common (xmcubinc in the harem of Sheibfim * 

As soon as the appioach of Sheibam Khan from 
Bokhara had been made knowm to Baber, he at once 
jKirceivcd that, A\ith his moderate force, it was in a am 
to think of coping "with so formidable an antagonist 
He therefore hurriedly broke up the blockade of Samar- 
kand, and instead of attempting to fall back on his o-wn 
hereditary dominions, now in the hands of his declared 
enemies, he crossed tlie rising-grounds to the south- 
east, and marched towards Kesh, to which place many 
of the Begs of Samarkand, who had joined him, had 
previously sent their families klere he learned the 
surrender of Samarkand , and not thinking himself safe 
from the pursuit of Sheibam even there, lie marched 
eastward to the territoi-y of Hissar-Shadman, accom- 
panied by Muhammed !Mazid and the other confederate 
Begs, their mves and families On arriving at Chegh- 
dnilin, the Samarkand Begs, separatmg from the little 
camp, entered into the service of Khosrou Shah, the 
powerful ruler of Hissar and Kunduz , and thus left 
Baber, inth his few lemaming adherents, to depend on 
his own exertions 

The young prince now once more felt himself in a 
most destitute and wretched situation, without army, 
or country’’, or home He knew not wdnch w’ay to turn 
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AVc ]la^c seen <li.af when jiaycsangli.ar jMiiva flcfl from 
Samnik.'incl, at tlic time wlicn that city as taken by 
Ik'iber, he had passed through part of tlic dominions of 
Ins brother jMn<;aiid Mi'r/a of Ilisodr and had placed 
Inmself under the protection of Jvliosrou Sliah of 
Knnduz 'J’hat ambitious chief soon after, displeased 
with Masand, took possession of Hissar, m which he set 
up Baycsangliar as king, iMth a nominal and sliort-lived 
authority Sultan Masai'id me.anwhilc, 'who made Ins 
escape, repaired to Herat There he was well recened 
by Sultan Ilusein, whose court in that age was the 
groat asylum of unfortunate princes He soon aftei, 
however, most unaccountably left that monarch's pro- 
tection to go back to Khosroii Shah That unpnncipled 
man, though he bad been the prince’s guardian and 
governor, cruelly put out his eyes In less than a 
twelvemonth nfterw'ards, Khosrou Shah, having invited 
Bayesanghar Jlirza from Hissdr to join in an attack 
upon Balkh, treacherously seized him and liis chief 
Amirs, while in his camp on their route to that cit}, 
and strangled them with the bowstring He at the 
same time put to death all such of the chief and con- 
fidential servants of the murdered prince as could 
occasion him any uneasiness, and seized the whole 
territories of Hissdr This event, which happened little 
more than twenty months after Bayesanghar Jfirza had 
been driven from Samarkand, left Khosrou Shah the 
undisputed ruler of all the extensive dominions that 
had belonged to Sultan Mahmiid Mi'rza, before he was 
called to the throne of Samarkand * 

The death of Bayesanghar had occurred not quite a 
year before Bdber entered the territories of Khosrou 
Shah To remain in the doramions of the murderer of 
one, and the unprmcipled oppressor of several of his 
nearest kinsmen w^as revolting to Bdber’s feelings It 


* Bfiber, pp OO — 63 
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find district of Kfin Here lie, at length, gained correct . 
intelligence of all that had occurred since the arrival of 
Sheibjlni Klian He found that on the taking of Sa- ^ 
inarkand, all his oivn officers had retired from the 
neiglibourhood of the city, and ivcre dispersed in 
various quarters, that Ibrahim Terkhan had thrown 
liimself into Shiraz, and that ICamber Ah, abandoning 
the fort of Khivfija Diddr as too near tlie capital to be 
defensible, had withdrawn to Yai-aildk, and attempted 
to put the fortresses there in a state of defence ilcetuig 
with but an inhospitable reception from the !Malek of 
the hill-country of Kdn, Bdber descended to the lower 
grounds, and, with his usual spirit, pushed on foi 
Keshtiid, one of the ncaiest towns to Samarkand, 
hoping to surprise the Uzbeks who, he imagined, 
would be in possession of the place, and not looking 
for an enemy On reaching it, however, he found 
Keshtiid in ruins, and not a man left in the toum 
Advancing still, he at length halted on the ICohik, a 
river of Samarkand He passed it by a bridge, and 
despatched Kdsim Beg with a party to attempt to sur- 
prise Robdt-Khwdja They were just applying their 
scahng ladders to ascend the walls, when the garrison 
was alarmed, winch compelled the assailants to retreat 
at full speed Bdber himself meanwhile had continued 
his course to Yar-aildk, where he was joined by Kamber 
All, while Ibrdhim Terkhdn and some other Begs sent 
to offer him their congratulations, and to declare tlieir 
steady adherence to his cause 

In spite of this assistance, his force was so small, and 
Ins situation so desperate, that none but a man of the 
most heroic ardour would have ventured to think of 
extricating himself from his difficulties, except byre- - 
treat His army had been broken up and dispersed 
His own dominions were in the hands of his enemies, 
so that he could look for no aid from them , since even 
such of his late subjects as v ere still attached to him, j 
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venture to approach nearer, and regained Yar-ail dk 
next morning 

Some little circumstances mentioned by Bdber sIioiy 
how much at this time his mind was absorbed v ith the 
great enterprise which he had conceived “ One day,” 
says he, “ I happened to be in the castle of Asfendek 
with some of my inferior nobles and officers, who weie 
sitting on the ground talking around me The con- 
versation turned at random upon a vanefy of subjects 
I happened to say, ‘ Come, let us hit on a lucky guess, 
and may God make it good > When shall we take 
Samarkand ? ’ Some said, ‘ In the spring ’ it was 
then harvest , some said, ‘ In a month ,’ some, ‘ In forty 
days ,’ some, ‘ In twenty ’ Nevian Gokultdsh said, ‘ We 
shall take it within a fortnight,’ and the Almighty 
made true his words, for within a fortnight we did 
take it About the same time I had a remarkable 
dream I thought that the venerable Khwdja Obeid- 
uUa had come to visit me I went out to receive him, 
and the Khwdja came in and sat down. Methought a 
table was laid for him, but not perhaps with sufficient 
attention to neatness, at which the holy man seemed 
to be somewhat offended Mulla Baba, observing this, 
made me a* sign I answered him likeivise by signs, 
that the fault was not mine, but that of the person 
who had laid the table-cloth. The Khwdja perceived 
what passed, and seemed satisfied with my excuse 
When he rose to depart, I attended him out , but, m 
the hall of the house, he appeared to take me by one of 
my arms, and to hft me up so high that one of ray 
feet was raised from the ground, while he said to me 
m Tiirki, ‘ Sleikh Maslehet h&>d% ’ (Sheikh Maslehet 
prosper you’) A few days after this dream, I took 
Samarkand ” * 

Undeterred by his former failure, he resolved to 

“ Bfibcr'B Mem pp 86, 87 Sheikh Khojend 
Maslehet was a celebrat^ Eaini of 
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linzai d an attempt once more He set out after noon 
from his quarters in the hills, and at midnight reached 
the bridge over the MeghAk, which runs by the pubhc 
pleasure-ground of the city Halting there, he sent on 
seventy or eighty of his best men, with instructions to 
apply their scaling ladders to the part of the wall that 
was opposite to the place called the Lovers’ Cave*, 
when they had gained the parapet they were to push 
on against the party that guarded the Firozd gate, of 
which they vere to gam and keep possession, and then 
to apprise Baber of then success by a messenger The 
escalade succeeded The top of the wall was gained 
without alarming the garrison, and the assailants 
moved along the ramparts as concerted , attacked and 
slew the officer in command at the gate, Avith a number 
of the guaid , broke the lock and bars of the gate with 
hatchets, and flung it open At the same moment 
" Bdber arrived on the outside, and entered So far his 
entei prise was achieved by his own immediate adhe- 
rents , but his other followers soon joined him When 
he entered the tovm, the citizens were fast asleep On 
hearing the uproar, the shopkeepers, he tells us, began 
to peep out fearfully from behind their doors, but were 
delighted when they found what had hajipened The 
citizens, as soon as they were informed of BAber’s en- 
trance, being heartily tired of their barbarous masters, 
hailed him and his followers mth acclamations of joy 
They instantly rose and attacked the Uzbeks who were 
scatteied over the town, hunting them down with sticks 
and stones wherever they could be found, and put to 
death between four and five hundred of them The 
chief men of Samarkand, as well as the merchants and 
shopkeepers, now hastened to congratulate the young 
Sultan at his quarters, bringing him ofierings and pre- 
sents, with food ready dressed for him and his fol- 
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lowers, at the same time pouring out prayers for their 
success Bdher, therefore, repaired to the college of 
Ulugh Beg, and took his seat under the great dome to 
receive the congratulations of all who came to salute 
him Here, about daybreak, news was brought that 
the Uzbeks, though driven from every other part of the 
city, were still in possession of the Iron Gate Without 
delay he leaped upon liis horse, and accompanied by 
fifteen or twenty of his men who happened to be near 
him, galloped to the spot , but, on arriving, found that 
the mob had already assailed and driven them out of 
the town Just as the sun was rising, Sheibdni Khan, 
■with about a hundred and fifty horse, was seen spurring 
on for the Iron gate, but found as he came near that it 
was no longer m the hands of his troops In the ra- 
pidity of his approach, he had left the rest of his army 
behind “ It was a glorious opportunity,” says Bdbei, 
“ but I had with me only a mere handful of men ” 
Sbeibdni, finding that he was too late, lode back to meet 
Ins main body 

Bdber, still only in his eighteenth year, was elated 
■with this signal success, achieved by his own sagacity 
and heroic spirit He compares it with pride to the 
surprise of Herdt by Sultan Hussein Mirza, Baikera, of 
KlioiAsdn*, the giand exploit of the most celebrated 
prince of the age, and justly gives it the prefeience 
But though he thus saw himself in possession of a 
noble capital, the smallest part of his work was yet ac- 
complished It was necessary to defend his throne by 
the same activity and valour, by which it had been 
gamed His enemies were powerful, the country wasted, 
his oivii force but slender Fortunately he had the 
affections of his new subjects To relieve them, to ha\e^ . 
Ins followers more immediately under his own eye, and 
to watch the motions of the enemy, his first care was 


^ Memoirs, p 88 
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to iinrcli ojit <)1 (lie ti(\, and to nicninp at a gaidtii- 
pd ue in (lie s-nbiiib'' Here lie m i*; again ivaitcd upon 
l’\ ill (lie men ni ofluo, as uell .is 1)} c\erv peiton 
ol coimder-itiuii in (lie jdaco wlio all oflercd him then 
Iioin i"(‘ '] he nion, jiolnlud ind eflernniatc inhabitants 

ol i gicit ti(\ MOM id (he ripin(\, (he rude iiianncrs 
ihc ‘■(riiiLTc and baibirom attiic i^f the U7bcks, fiosh 
iVoni their de<er(', with nn\ed feelings of i\ci‘non and 
terror The peasmlr) too mil (he people of (he m 1- 
Inre-, were naturilh no le‘=s inxions to be delncrcd 
lioin (he ri\ages of in mcolent ind niai uuhng cnenij 
.\s soon as (he }onn" Sultan’s success at S.unaikind 
w IS known, man} districts at once declaicd for him, 
seicril forts were put into his h inds, and from many 
other:? (he LVbcks fled, without Icninga uarnson The 
mil ibit lilts of some of the (owns rose upon their Urbek 
girrisons, whom the} e\j)ellcd , and icpiired their walls 
to resist a new attack At tins crisis (he wife and 
fmiil} of Slicib.im Khan, whom he had sent for from 
I tirkist m to settle in a richer countr} and a inoic pro- 
jntioiis dim ite, .irrncd with their own hc.av} baggage, 
and that of (he other U/heks Sheib.ini still lingered 
for soiiio (line near Sainark ind , but at length finding 
the whole coiintr} hostile to him, and that the forts 
Wire nipidl} filling into P> ibei’s power, lie called in his 
troops and marched for llokhiira, turning unwillingly 
his back on (he sjilendid pri/c which had es aped from 
his gnsp 

1 lie tide of foitunc iiad now turned against Sheibam 
In the tlnec oi four succeeding months, most of thcfoi- 
tificd places in Soghd and ^hank.il, provinces that he be- 
tween Sainaikand and Bokhiira, submitted toBiiber The 
dibtiicts of Khorar and Karshi, which arc situated south 
of Sainaikand, tow aids the Amu, wcic taken possession 
of h} Baki Teikliiin, the late governor of Bokhaia, 
while that of Kaiakiil, which lies to (he south of Bok- 
li/ii.i w.is seized In a foice that came fiom Mciv, fiom 
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bo}oiJ(l the Amu Ihc Uzbeks were c\])olled m cvciy 
quarter, retauiin" possession of IJokliara alone * 

But tliougb B/iber’s n/T.ms i^cnt on prosperously 
during the ensuing inter, he ^\as far from being -with- 
out anxiety or free fiom danger 'J'lie Uzbeks, though 
driven from bamarkand, possessed the populous city of 
Bokhdra and its feidlc lerntory, and could recruit their 
force by drawing icpcated swarms of h.irdy barbanans 
from tlie dcscits S.unarkand, that once wealthy, po- 
pulous, and powerful cit}, the seat of the arts and of 
learning, which for moic than a hundred and forty 
} ears had been the throne of Baber’s ancestors, had, as 
well as Its rich terntor}', recently suiTcred from misgo- 
vernment, from repeated i evolutions, and the ra\ages 
of hostile and of friendly armies Its resources were 
reduced, much of its wealth destroyed or remo\ed, and 
time Avas required to repair its losses, and restore the 
credit and confidence of its inhabitants As the mili- 
tary forces of the kingdom were, at the moment, very 
inadequate to its defence, the young king sent ambas- 
sadors to all tlie neiglibouring princes to solicit assist- 
ance From his owm hereditary dominions Tdmbol 
sent him only one hundred men, Sultan Jlahmud Khdn, 
Ins uncle, sent him four or five liundred from Tdsh- 
kend , Sultan Hussein Mirza of Herat, the most power- 
ful of them all, gave him no aid whatever, nor did he 
receive any from that pnnee’s son, Badi-ez-zemdn Mi'rza, 
of Bulkh, or from Khosrou Shah of Kunduz He Avas 
compelled, therefoie, to depend entirely on his oaah 
limited resources f 

Though Sheibdm had found it exjiedient to retreat, 
hib power A\ as unbroken Early in the spnng he col- 
lected his army. The party that had occupied Karakul 
was unable to maintain it Sheibdni marched and in- 
vested the fort of Dabiisi in Soghd, took it by storm, 

* BdbcT, pp 86 — 89 f Ibid, pp 90 / 91 
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and put the gamson to tlie swoid This success com- cii.\r il 
pelled Baber to take the field about the beginning of TT^i 
j\Iay He proceeded by slow nmiches on the road to shawai 
Bokhara, while Sheibani Khan, advancing in the oppo- fjol ^ 
site direction, encamped about four miles from him ^ 

T>/i r* n 1 t ^ t IT 7T1 The annie* 

iiaber fortified fiis camp with a palisade and ditch face each 
Daily skiimishcs took place between their advanced 
parties and pickets Sheibani attempted a night sui- 
pnse, but found the camp too well foitified and guarded 
to be carried bv a slig-ht attack, and was forced to retire 

A battle, however, seemed inevitable, and Bdber’s 
mind was endently fixed on the preparations for it 
Perhaps this state of excitement working on lus military 
ardour rendered him too impatient, for he resolved to 
lia/ard an engagement, though leinforcements to the ■' 
amount of two or thiee thousand men Avould have 
joined him in the course of two days The delusions 
of judicial astrology lent their aid to mislead him “ The 
cause of my eagerness to engage,” says he, “ avos that 
the sahs-yiildiiz (eight stars) Avere on that day exactly 
betAveen the two armies, and, if I had suffered that 
day to elapse, they would have become favourable to 
tlie enemy for the space of thirteen oi fourteen days ” 

“ These observations,” adds the Sultan, “ were all non- 
sense, and my precipitation was Avithont the least solid 
excuse ” * 

The armies prepared for battle Bdbei’s marched auden- 
out, the men clad in armour, the horses caparisoned 
and covered Avith cloth of mail They were in four 
dmsions, consisting of right wing and left, centre and 
advance, according to the fashion of the times As 
they moved forward, Ainth their right flank on the nver 
Kohik, which runs from Samarkand towards Bokhdra, 
they were met by the enemy diaAim up ready to leceive 
them The hostile army Avas far the most numeious. 


* Baber s Jlera p 93 
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and tlie extremity of its right turned Bdber’s left flank, 
and wheeled upon his lear This compelled him to 
change his position by throwing back his left , in domg 
which, his advance, which was posted in front of the 
centre, and composed of his best men and oflacers, was 
necessarily thrown to the right The battle was never- 
theless manfully suppoited, and the assailants in front 
driven back on their centre It was even thought at 
one time, by Sheibdni’s best officers, that the battle was 
lost , and they advised him to quit the field Mean- 
while, however, the enemy’s flankmg division, havmg 
diiven m Bdber’s left, attacked his centre m the rear, 
pouring in showers of arrows , and the whole left of his 
line being thus forced in and thrown into disorder, that, 
with the centre, became a scene of inextricable confusion 
Only ten or fifteen men reraamed around the Sultan 
They, seeing that all vas over, rode off towards the 
right wing, which had rested on the river , and on 
gaming its banks plunged in, armed as they were 
“ For more than half way ovei,” says Bdber, “ we had 
firm footing , but after that we sank beyond our depths, 
and were forced, for upwards of a bow- shot, to swim 
our horses, loaded as they were with their riders m 
armour and their own trappings Yet they plunged 
through It On getting out of the ivater on the other 
side, we cut off our horses’ heavy furniture and threw 
it away ” * The enemy were not able to follow them 
The royal fugitive kept for some time along the right 
bank of the nver, and afterwards recrossmg it higher 
up, reached Samarkand the same evening 

No defeat could be more complete , many of Bdbor’s 
bravest and most experienced officers, among othcis 
Ibrdlum Terkhdn, Ibrdhim Sdru, and Khalil, the brother 
of Tambol, witli numbers of his best soldiers, peiishcd 
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III (lie field '1 lie fiigitues und ‘•Irigglcis escic pur- 
vued, pltmdorod uul cut nfl , opei.itioii in wliidi 
none Mere more ncine tlnn (lie i\logliiils of IJnbcr’s 
own nriii} 'i he o^llccr'^ w ho sur\ncd (he battle, per- 
''11 idcd (hit iiothmi: could now re‘'i‘ 5 t Shcib/nii Ivhan, 
‘-i itlered III ^ irious dircLlioiii. Muhiimined Man'd 
Teikhm, who had once more joined Jblbei, (led to 
Kho'^rou iSh ill in J\uiidu/ ■'Oine escaped to Lratipp.i, 
K iinbei All and others, niter reaching Samarkand, 
histih remo\cd (heir 1 iniihes fiom if, as fiom a place 
doomed to dc'^tructioii A ^er}’ foM rein lined in the 
^.It^, following the fortune of their prince * 

Ikibci lost no (line in summoning a council of such 
Hogs ind o^lIccr^ as ndhcicd to him aftci this gieat 
e ilanntN It m.i'' icsohcd to put (he town in a state 
of defence, ind to maintain it to the last extremity 
'J he \oung Suit in fixed his head qnirteis at the Grand 
I'oreh of Ulugh Hogs College, wliieh was near the 
eentre of the elt^ , ind, with Kasim Heg, was himself to 
eomiii ind (he rescr\e '1 he other Hogs and ofliccis 
hid their s( itioiis assigned in dillercnt puts of the 
1 imparts, md at (he gites 

In (he course of (wo oi tlnce dajs Shcib.'im Khan 
m ide his appcaniiiec, and took up i position at some 
(list iiiec from the towai 'Jhe idle rabble, on heaiing 
of hib approach, a'^seinblcd in ciowds fiom all the 
w irds and lanes of Samarkand, elated, probably, with 
then former suecess against Ins gaiiison, in the street, 
luirncd to IJabci’s hcad-quartcis at the college, shouting 
iloud, “ Glory to the prophet ,” and then inarched out 
elamoiousl} to battle Shcibani Khan, avho had his 
(loops ready mounted at the time, and was just pre- 
jiarmg to lead them to an assault, not awaic, probably, 
of the comjiosition o( this motle}'- bodjq did not ^entule 
to ajipioach the place, as he had intended, and lell back 
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Ml tlic field Tlie lugituc."? luul ‘’li.ig'^lcrs ^\clc jiur- 
•'lud, jilundoii'd and tut ofl , an opurition in mIiicIi 
^ Hunt ^\^rc more iclut* limn the !Moghuls of Haber’s 
eiwii inn} 'J lie oflictrs who sur\i\td the battle, per- 
'-n idtd tint nolliinir could now rcsi'it Sheibani Khan, 

'ttcrtd in \ irioiis directions Mulninined i^Ian'd 
'Itikhui who Ind once more lointd H iber, tied to 
Kho^rou Shill in Jvundu? ‘'Omc escapcel to Uralippa, 
K inilier Ah and other*!, alter rcacliing Sannikand, 
IiistiK reino\td their fuiiihe>i from it, as fiom a place 
doomed to dtslruction A \er}' few rcin.uncd in the 
eit\, following the fortune of then prince * 

Haboi lost no lime in suiiimomng a council of such 
Hogs and otliccr* as adhered to him aftci this gic.it 
t d uiut\ Jt w IS K?ohcd to put the town in a state 
of defence, uid to maintain it to the last c\trcimty 
Jhc}onng Sultan fi\ed his head qnnrtcis at the Gr.ind 
I'oreh of Uhigli Hegs College, whitli was near the 
centre of the eit> , uid, with Kasim lieg, was himself to 
comm ind the reserve* Tlic othei Hegs and ofhceis 
hid their st 1(1011 s assigned in dificrent pirts of the 
rnniiar(« .ind tit (he gites 

In the course of (wo or three d.i}s Shcib.im Khan 
m idc his ajipcarmce, and took up a position at some 
dist nice from the town 'J he idle inbblc, on licaring 
of his approach, n'^scmblcd in ciowds fioin all the 
w irds and lanes of Suiiarknnd, elated, probably, with 
their former success against his gariison, in the street, 
hurried to H.ibci’s hc.id-quartcrs at the college, shouting 
doiid, “ Glory to the prophet •and then inarched out 
cliinoiousl} to battle ShciMm Kli.an, who bad Ins 
(loops ready mounted at (he. .time, and was just pre- 
p.tring to lead them to nn assault, not awmie, probably, 
ol tlic coinjiosition ol tins motjoy body, did not vciitme 
to .ijipioacli the pl.iec, as lie Iiad intended, and tell back 
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HOOK I Tins only added to the presumption of tlie mcxpc- 
A V 1501 ricnced mob They liad even tlie presumption to 
march out to a considerable distance from the gates, m 
spite of the remonstrances of the old and liardy vote 
rans, Avho leceived nothing but abuse and insult in 
return for their advice 

One day, not long after, Sheibdni Khan made an 
attack on the side of the Iron Gate Tiie mob, whose 
confidence had been increasing in consequence of their 
having as yet met with no check, matched out farther 
than usual Baber, afraid of the consequences, ordered 
a party of hoi se to follow them, and cover their retreat 
The Uzbeks, watching their opportunity, suddenly at- 
tacked the undisciplined multitude, broke in among 
them, and cutting them do^vn, chased the fugitives up 
towards the gate Baber’s cavalry, cliicfly composed of 
his household troops, then interposed “ Kuch Beg/”' 
sallying forth on those Uzbeks who came uji first,” Bay§" 
Bdber,” attacked them sabre in hand, and made a gallant' 
and distinguished figure, in sight of all the inhabitants 
who stood looking on The fugitives, occupied solely 
■with their flight, had ceased to shoot arrows, or to think 
of fighting for their ground I shot from the top of the 
gateway with a cross-bow, and those who were along 
with me also kept up a discharge This shower of 
arrows from above prevented the Uzbeks from advanc- 
ing, and, in the end, they were forced to retire from the 
field.” This e\ent eifectually checked the rashness of 
the well-disposed but undisciplined populace * 

Baber was now completely blockaded and the city m 
a state of siege The rounds of the rampai ts and other 
works were made rc^latly every night, sometimes by 
himself, sometimes by '6ne nf’dns principal officers, 
business which occupied them from sunset to morning 
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Shul'Hii Ivli m, wliv'-e uc\cr vlumljcrcd, on 

otu oi t I'-iun iimk nn ntlnik 1>\ »li\, lutwccn (he Iron 
iinl tlic ^!i( iKli •’JuK'li C it< l’> ilitr, ^\llo liiippcncd to be 
till II A\itli tlio r<'-(r\t, iii'-l'iiilh led it lo icpcl llic 
III ini'- I'lif till'' w !>- oiih n f il*-e nil ick , and, nlnle 
t!u \<tnnir pinin w is lins\ m npcilmg it, tlie rcnl 
(S', mil nmkpl'Kt in nn opposite qtiarltr 'J licic Sliei- 
b nil bid pUi.(,d si\()i jir t i;:b( liundrcd men in ninbush, 
^^llO win n tin. iitleiition of the besu"cd \\as wholly cn- 
{!„, f,]*., aitick, is-.ncd Iroin (boir conccnl- 
nuut, nvidt n lodiniunt clobc nndcr tbe mnipnrt, ind 
ipplied lo tbc walls tnt. or si\ and Iwtiil} sc.ibng 
1 iddeT' so broid tbit t icb mliniKed of (wo or (lirec 
imn nimintiinr 'ibii. is( (o (be nssanll Ivncb lleg, who 
b id tbarge of lb i( p ii t of (be niinpirt, li id bis quarters 
exatih opjKisite to ibt «pot where they appeared 
“ Vs there w is figbling on (lie other side," sajs Ikiber, 
‘ the persons m ebargo of (btse works weic not ippic- 
btnsue of in\ daiigti (<> M,i; pusts^ and the men at 
these st itions bad dispersed on tlieirown biisincs'', to 
go lo tliLir liousts, or lo the Im/nrs 'I be Begs who 
were on goiiird, bid e icb oiilv two or throe of ibcii at- 
teiidiiitsand s(.r\ ants about tbtiii Xc\ crlliclesb Kneli 
iUg, Mubniimcd Knii Kocfiin, Shall Snfi, and nnolhei 
bra\e c nailer, boldlj iiscailcd ihein, and displayed 
sign il licroism Some of the enemy Iind already 
inoniilcd (he w ill, and se\cral others were in the act of 
staling it, when these four persons aimed on the spot, 
fell upon them with tlie greatest braeci}, sword in 
li ind, ind, dealing furious blows aiound them, dio\c 
the iss iilants linck o\ ci (lie waill, and put them to flight 
Ivucb I’eg distinguislicd Iiimself above all the rest, and 
this was an exploit to be for ever cited to Ins honour 
JIu twice dining this siege performed excellent service 
by Ins viiloui The alarm being given, the ncigli- 
boiiiing posts wcic on the iileit, and, iiltci luutlcsb 
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cfloits, the Uzbeks rctiicd completely baffled on nil 
sides 

Uut though, after this, Kasim Beg made a successful ^ 
sally, bout back the Uzbeks, and, to use the language 
of the tunes, brought m a few heads, the situation of 
the town did not lmpro^e The harvest had arn\ed, 
but no supply of corn had found its uay uithm the 
beleaguered walls The siege had now lasted a long 
while, the provisions oiiginally in the place, which 
had never been \ictualled for a siege, were expended 
“ The inhabitants,” sa 3 's Bdber himself, “ were reduced 
to extreme disticss, and things came to such a pass, 
that the poor and meaner sort were reduced to feed on 
dogs’ and asses’ flesh Gram for the horses becoming 
scarce, we were obliged to feed them on the lea\es of 
trees, and it was ascertamed from experience, that the 
leaves of the mulberry and blackwood f answered besy* 
Many used the shavings and raspings of vood, wIuclT' 
they soaked in water, and gave to their horses ”t " 

For three or four months of this period, Sheibaui 
Khan, renouncing active operations, did not approach 
the fort, but kept every passage to it blocked up, and 
changed his ground from time to time After this he 
appi cached by night, beating his kettle-drums and 
laising the war shout, as if for an assault , so that the 
garrison, exhausted as it was, was constantly kept m 
alarm, and compelled to be ever on the alert Night 
after night was this repeated, till the strength of the 
small garrison was quite worn out Thmgs now ap- 
peared desperate None of the neighbouring prmces 
seemed to take any interest in what was gomg for- 
Avard, no provisions or supphes of any kind arnred 
The soldiers and inhabitants lost all hope, and began to-- 
make their escape from the torni in small parties 

* Baber s Mem pp 95, 96 
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Slieibani IClmn, "knoBing tlieir distiess, moved nearei 
to the city, niid encamped near the Loveis’ Cave, in 
consequence of vhich Baber also moved his head- 
quaiters m the same duection, to be near and to watch 
him At this unpropitioiis moment, when he could no 
longer be of use, Uzun Hassan, the giand instigator of 
the revolt of Jehdngi'r Muza, contiived to enter the 
town with ten or fifteen followers The famine was 
already at its height Even men about the Sultan’s 
person, and high in his confidence, unable any longer 
to bear the grinding pi assure of the miser}" by which 
they were worn out, began to let theraseh es down from 
the walls and make tlieir escape Thei e v as no longer 
loom even to conceive any hope of a successful defence 
In these circumstances, Sheibam Khan proposed a 
capitulation on terms “ Had I had the slightest ex- 
pectation of relief,” says Baber, “ or had any stores 
remamed in tlie place, never would I have bstened to 
him Compelled liowever by necessity, a sort of capitu- 
lation was agreed upon , and about midnight I left the 
tonn, by the Sheikh-zddeh gate, accompanied by my 
mother the Khanum Two ladies besides escaped with 
us, the one of them Bechega Khalifa, the other Mm- 
gelik Gokultdsh i\Iy eldest sister, Khanzddeh Begum, 
was intercepted, and fell into hands of Sheibdm Khan, 
as we left the city on this occasion ” Of this capitu- 
lation Baber evidently speaks unwillingly, and in few 
words , but his cousm, Haider Mirza, informs us that 
the marriage of Baber’s sister, Khanzadeh Begum, to the 
Khan, was one of the articles of the treaty, and part of 
the price paid for his unmolested escape She married 
Sheibam and had a son by him, who died young 
Samarkand had sustained a siege of about five months, 
when it fell, probably in the month of September, a d 
1501 « 
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fiom danger and sufienng, to security and enjoyment ” cmvp ir 
— “ In my whole life, I never enjoyed myself so much ” a n isoi 
^ — “It has been my lot,” be adds, “ four or five times, 
in the eourse of my life, to pass in a similai manner 
from distress and sufieiing to enjoyment and ease, but 
this was the first time I bad ever been so circumstanced, 
and most keenly did I feel tbe transition from tbe 
injuries of my enemy, and tbe gnaivings of absolute 
hunger, to tbe charms of security and tbe debghts of 
plenty Having rested and enjoyed ourselves two or 
three days in Dizak, we proceeded on to Uratippa ” 

By tbe road be turned aside to visit his old quarters at 
Besbdger * 
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CHAPTER Iir 

SHEinANl'b CONQUJ ST OF TASHKHNn AKD mUGIIANA — FX- 
PUHSIOH or JliBER. 

nXniP riBlTS TOF KHAN — ItrTURNS TO DEITkAt — IIIS MOOE OF 

IlFF — BF VISITS TIIF KUA^ AnitlVAI OF TIIF TOITSOER KHA^ — 

Tin KHANS INVADE FFRGIiAnA U^BEIt BDIIPRIZED UT T^MItOI, 

AND AVOUNDED — tAmHOL, IIAHD PRESSED, CALI^ IN SITEIIIVVl — 

A1 FAIR OF AMlSl lti(uFR DUtVFS OUT IIIS FIIGIIT AND DANOEP 

Tlir KUANS DFFFATFD AND TAKEN PRISONFUS RV SIIEIRAM, TTRO 

CONQUERS tXsIIKFND ARE SET AT LlnFRTT DEATH OF THE 

FOUNOER KHAN — T.{>IBOE RFHAINS IN POSSESSION OF FERGII Ln'A 
— ATTACKED B1 SllblU (m DFSIEGED IN ANDEJAn SURRENHErS, 

AND IS PUT TO DEATH BtoFR ABANDONS FERGtl Wa SCBSE' 

QUFNT UI8TORT AND DEATH OP THE ELDER KHAN DISPERSIOO. 

OF THE TRIBE OF CHAOHAtXi MOGHULS 

As Ferglidna was now in the hands of JehAngiivMi'rza 
and Sultan Ahmed TAmbol, BAber did not venture to 
revisit his old dominions Uratippa was possessed, 
under the Khan, by Muhammed Husein Mir/a, Doghlat, 
the husband of BAber’s aunt, whom the fugitive king 
visited, and ivlio agreed to let him have the village of 
DehkAt foi his winter quarteis In Delikat BAber left 
his baggage, and in a few days set out for TAslikend, 
where he waited upon Ins uncle Sultan Mahmud, the 
Khan, and saw a number of his maternal relations 
The Khan was prevailed upon to give him Uratippa, 
but on the j^oung Sultan’s return to that country', 
Muhammed Husein, probably by an understanding with 
the Khan, refused to give it up BAber therefore was 
obliged to repair to DehkAt, the district which tlie 
Mirza had assigned to him It lies on the skirts of a 
high mountain the inhabitants were not TArks, but 
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Sarts or Tdjiks, and of course speaking the Persian 
tongue, though Bdber remarks it as singular that they 
had large flocks of sheep and brood mares, like the 
•n anderers of the desert Their sheep might be about 
forty thousand in number. He and his folloivers hved 
in the houses of the peasants and shepherds In this 
quiet retreat, his young and elastic mind soon recovered 
from the pressure of the nusfortunes which had lately 
weighed upon it “ I bved,” says he, “ in the house of 
one of the head men of the place He was an aged 
man, seventy or eighty years old His mother was still 
alive, and hid attamed an extreme old age, being at 
this time a hundred and eleven One of this ladj'^s 
relations had accompamed the army of Taimur Beg, 
nhen he invaded Hindustan The circumstances re- 
mained fresh in her memoiy, and she often told us 
stones on that subject In the district of Dehkat alone, 
there still were of this lady’s children, grandchildren, 
great-grandchildren, and great-great-grandchildren, to 
the number of ninety-six persons m hfe, and, m- 
cludmg those deceased, the whole amounted to two 
hundred One of her great-grandchildren was at this 
time a young man of twenty-five or twenty-six years 
of age, with a fine black beard While I remamed in 
Dehkdt, I was accustomed to walk on foot all about 
the hills in the neighbourhood I generallj’- went out 
barefoot, and, from this habit of walkmg barefoot, I 
found that our feet soon became so hardened that we 
did not mind rock or stone in the least In one of 
these walks, one day, between afternoon and evenmg 
prayers, having lost the road, we met a man who was 
going with a cow in a narrow path I asked him the 
way He answered, keep your eye fixed on the cow, 
and do not lose sight of her, tdl you come to the issue 
of the road, when you will faiow where you are 
Kwdja Ased-uUa, who was with me, enjoyed the joke, 
VOL. I. M 
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observing, ‘ What would become of us ivise men were 
the cow to lose her w ay ? ’ ” * In some of these mcidents 
we may trace a resemblance to the boyhood of Henri 
Quatre, wandering barefooted among the simple and 
hardy peasants of the mountains of his native Bdarn , a 
trammg which he often acknowledged had fitted him 
more easily to endure and surmount the hardships of 
his future hfe Adversity and difficulties in their early 
days have been, for obvious reasons, the best school for 
prmces who were destmed to become great The stones 
told to Bdber by the aged lady, in this remote village, 
concerning the wonders of India, probably fired his 
youthful imagination, and may have assisted in im- 
planting that ardent desire, which he tells us, he felt, 
at a later period, of visiting that distant land , and the 
fulfilment of which led to the most celebrated achieve- 
ment of his life ! 

It was now winter, and many of Ins remaining fol;;’''- 
lowers, whom the season lundered from going out on 
plundering parties, asked leave to go to Andejdn. 
Kdsim Bog, his chief minister, advised him to take that 
opportunity of sending some article of his dress to his 
brother Jehdngir Mirza, as a present He accordingly 
agreed to send him a cap of emnnc The Beg then 
asked him, “ What great harm would there be m 
sending some present to Tdmbol ? ” “ Though I did not 
altogether approve of this,” continues Bdber, “ yet, 
mduced by the pressing mstances of Kdsim Beg, I sent 
Tdmbol a large sword, which had been made in Samar- 
kand for Nevidn Gokultdsh, from whom I took it 
This wms the very sword that aftenvards came down 
on my own head, as shall be mentioned m the events of 
the ensuing year ” f 

“While Bdber was thus engaged, Sheibdni Khan 
having taken possession of Samarkand and the territories 
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Daturallj keen anB ardent , and from the nature of his 
early life he had escaped that tendency to selfishness, 
which flattery and the indulgence of every wish as soon 
as it 13 excited, generate in every situation of life, as 
well as upon the throne He now returned to his 
winter quarters in Hehkdt 

With the return of spring, Sheibdni advanced against 
TJratippa. As Dehkdt was in the low country at the 
foot of the hills, and therefore liable to be overrun by 
an invading enemy, Bfiber left it, and passed by Ab- 
burden, to the mountamous country of Masikha, where 
he remained some time. There is so much interest m 
the various httle incidents which Bdber relates of his 
youthful wandenngs, and it is so seldom that Asiatic 
history descends to such famihar incidents, that, in 
spite of the length to which this narrative has been 
extended, we may still continue to follow him for some 
time longer “ Ab-burden,’' says he, “ is a village*^ 
which lies at the foot of Masikha Beneath Ab-burden 
IS a spring, and close by the spring is a tomb From 
this spring towards the upland, the country belongs to 
Masfldia; but downwards from the spring it depends 
on Yelghdr On one of the sides of a rock which is on 
the brink of this fountam, I caused the followmg verses 
to be caiwed — grt^ 

"a have heard that 

insenbed these words on SSside a fountain — 

Many a man, like us, has rested by this fountain, 

And disappeared in the twinkhng of an eye 

Should we conquer the whole world by our manhood and valour, 

Yet what part of it could we carry with us to the grave’'"* 

In these highlands, the practice of cutting verses and 
other mscnptions on the rocks is extremely common 
While in Masikha he had a visit from Miilla Hajdn, the 
poet ; and, to soothe the hours of his exile, he exercised 


* Verses from tlie Bdstan of Siidi 
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AMicn B.ibcr vns inforniccl tlmt Sheibam Khan had shcibrmi 

actmlh advanced into Uratippn, in spite of tlie fcviicss 
of his follovcis and tlicir bad equipment, leaving his 
hoiiseliold and baggage in Masikha, he marclied doivn 
from the hills, so ns to reach Dehkiit about the end of 
the night, intending to ho^e^ on the enemy’s flank and 
seize ail} accidental nd\antagc that offeicd ] 3 ut he 
found that Sheibam had retired immediately after lay- 
ing the countr}’ vaste IMber therefore retraced his 
steps to his mountain abode 

Here he naturally began to reflect upon his own iwbervi.its 
situation It vas CAadent tlmt to continue wandering 
an exile on barren mountains, v ithout house or home, 
could lead to nothing, and was throwing away Ins time 
He rcsohed, therefore, to visit once more liis uncle the 
Khan, and to attempt to interest him in his behalf In 
pursuance of this determination lie pioceedcd by the 
pass of Ab-buiden, was at Shahrokln'a on the great 
Wuhamniedan fcstnal of the Id-c-korban , and joined > n 907, 
the Khan at T.islikend, Ins capital Kasim Beg, Baber’s 
minister, -vsho had a qunircl of blood with the ^logluils, June ic 
not A cnturing to accompan} him, left him and w cut to 
Hiss.ir 

Just at this time Tambol led his army against the 
Khan, and had advanced as far as tlie Dale of Abengeran, 
when a conspiracy wms discovered in the heart of his 
camp, at the head of which wcie Muhammed Hissaii 
and Kambei All The conspirators escaped, and fled 
to the Khan Tambol on this retired, and recrossed 
the river, but soon after entered the territory of 
Uratippa 

This invasion drew the Khan from Ins indolent re- a u 90s, 
pose He assembled his troops, and after a grand re- * “ 
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view, led them up the Sirr * It does not, liowever, 
appear that he entered Uratippa ; and he soon returned 
home again “ This expedition of the Khan’s," says 
Bdher, “was rather an useless sort of an expedition 
He took no fort, he beat no enemy , he went out and 
came in again ’’ f 

Such inactivity was httle suited to the youthful 
ardour of Bdber His keen and ambitious mind preyed 
upon Itself To fill up the long intervals of leisure 
now afforded him, he devoted liis mind to poetical pur- 
suits, and he records with pnde the tune of his com- 
posing the first ghazel (or ode) that he ever wrote J 
But, though now, as at every future period of his life, 
he delighted to fill up with liberal and elegant studies 
the hours which he could steal from busmess, he had 
sat upon the thrones of Andejdn and of Samarkand, and 
ambition was still his ruling passion One of his thrones 
was now filled by a brother younger than himself, the" 
other by his inveterate enemy “ While I remained at 
Tdshkend at this tune," says he, “ I endured great 
vexation and misery I possessed no government, nor 
had I hopes of acquiring any Most of my servants 
had left me from absolute want , the few who still ad- 
hered to me were unable to accompany me on my 
journeys from sheer poverty MTien I went to my 
uncle the Khan’s diwdn (lev6e), I was attended some- 
times by one man, sometimes by two , but in one re- 
spect I was fortunate, that this did not happen among 
strangers, but with my own kinsmen After having 
paid my compliments to tlie Khan, I was in the habit 
of going in to Shah Begum, his mother, bareheaded 


• The particulars of this review 
are detailed with great spirit in 
Bdber’s Memoirs, and form a curious 
picture of the manners of the Mo- 
ghuls Mem p lOS 
+ Bdber’s Mem p 104 
4 The commencement of this 


poem shows the state of the author’s 
mind — 

“I have found no faithful IHond in the 
■world, hut rav soul , 

Except my own heart, I have no truaty 
confidant.” 
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nnd Inrcfoo!, Midi ns much freedom ns n mnu Mould 
ii=e nt liome, iii liis omii lioiise At lengfJi, lioMe\or, T 
r MIC Moni out Midi tlii« unsettled Mny of luing, and 
Mitli luning no house or home, so tint life itself became 
luirdemomc to me I considcicd Muth myself, that it 
M IS better to take my M-ny and retire into some corner 
Mhcre I might Ine unknoMii and uiulntingiiishcd, than 
to continue to drag on cMstence in the MTetchedness 
and misen’ ^dlIch I tlien endured, that it M-crc far 
better to flee iMuy from the sight of man, as far ns my 
feet could carr}’ me, tlian to exhibit raj self ns a spec- 
tacle in such distress and abasement I liad thoughts of 
going to Kliit 1 a coiintr}- mIiicIi, from my infancy, I 
alM 1} s had had a sti ong desire to nsit, but had hitherto 
been ])rc\cntod, fiom iii} being a king, and from my 
duty to nn relations and connections Nomt, hoMrever, 
m) kingship Mas gone, m'\ mother M'ns safe Math her 
mother and brother, in short, eaer}' obstacle to my 
lourncy Mas ^cmo^cd ’f IIisonl> dithculty wnslioM* to 
get aMuy from his relation'^ To ctlcct this, he repre- 
■=cntcd to the Khan, through Ins friend KliMaja Abul 
Jlakaram, that the conquests of Sheibam Khan in 
Transoxiann liad added so mucli to that chieftain’s 
poM'cr, that Turks and Moghuls had equal giounds for 
apprehension, that it Mas necessary to M^atch his pro- 
gress M itli lealousy, and arrest his course before he suc- 
ceeded in 1 educing all his iieighbouis under his sm ay, 
Mhcn it Mould be too late to think of checking him, 
that It -would be mcII if the Khan, and his younger 
brother, Sultan Ahmed, Mho lulcd that pait of the Mo- 
ghul tribe Avhich Mas in the dcseit, could come to an 
understanding, and act m conceit, that, as the Khan 
had not seen liis biotlier for four or five and tv'enty 
years, and Baber had never seen him at all, that piince 
might ^aslt the younger Khan, and act os a channel of 
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communication between the brothers It was Baber’s 
plan, had he been allowed to depart under these pre- 
texts, to have visited Moghuhstdn and Terfdn, after 
which the reins were in his own hands to turn whither 
he would But this design he communicated to nobody ; 
well knowing that his mother, Kutlak-Nigdr-Ehanum, 
would not endure the mention of it, and feeling it pain- 
ful to impart such a plan to the few steady friends who 
had followed him in all his wanderings, with very dif- 
ferent hopes. The Khan and his mother, Shah Begum, 
at first agreed to the proposed plan ; but, as on reflec- 
tion it occurred to them that he had asked leave to go 
in consequence of the poor reception that had been 
given him, some demur ensued , besides this, the Khan 
perhaps thought it probable that his brother might pay 
a visit to Tiishkend, as the rapid success of Sheibdm 
had made the brothers desirous of actmg in concert 
with all their force against the common enemy And 
accordingly, at that very crisis, a messenger did arrive 
with information that the younger Khan was already 
on his march to meet his brother This put an end to 
Bdber’s project. A second express soon followed, bring- 
ing mtelligence that he was close at hand, on which 
Shah Begum, his mother, with the Khan's sisters and 
other relations, and among the rest Bdber, set out to 
meet him. 

This family party had advanced as far as some small 
villages between Tdshkend and Seirdm, without exactly 
knowing when the younger Khan would amve “ I 
had rido.a out carelessly to see the country, when, all 
at once, I found myself face to face with him I im- 
mediately abghted, and advanced to salute him The 
moment I alighted, the Khan knew who I was, and 
was much disconcerted, for he had intended to alight 
somewhere, and, when duly seated, to receive and em- 
brace me with great form and decorum, but I came 
too quick upon him, and dismounted so rapidly, that 
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tlicrc was no tunc for ceremony, as, the moment I 
sprang from in} lioisc, I kneeled domi and then ein- 
hniced lie was a good deal agitated and disturbed, 
but at length ordcicd his two sons to alight, kneel, and 
embrace me ” They then mounted, and all lode on to 
meet his mother, Shah Begum, and the Khanums, his 
si-'tors, and, after cmbi-acing them, “the party sat 
down, and continued talking about past occuirences 
and old stones till past midnight ”• 

Xext morning the '\ounger Klian presented Baber 
with a dress of honour, and one of Ins own horses 
read} saddled This dress IWber dosciibes as con- 
sisting of a Moghul cap emhroidcred with gold thread, 
a Ions: flock of Clnna satin, ornamented with flowered 
needle-work, a cuirass of Chinese woik, of the old 
fisliion, with a whetstone and a piirsc-pockct fiom 
one side of this purse-pocket hung three or four articles, 
such as a jiorfuinc-casc and its bag, witli other trinkets, 
such as Eastern ladies wear at their necks, wdiilc ns 
many dangled on tlic other side "When Baber returned 
back tricked out and disguised m all this Moghul 
finery, he relates with much glee that cien his intimate 
friend ICliwii|a Abdal I^Iakamin did not kown him, and 
asked what I\roghuI Sultui that was 

About twel^c or fifteen miles fiom Tashkend, the 
elder Khan, seated under an aw'iung elected for the 
occasion, rccen cd his brother in all the pride of 
Moghul st-ate Tlie ceremony, ns described by Baber, 
is curious The younger Klian advanced light towards 
Ins brother, and, on coming near him in front, turned 
to the left of the elder Khan, fetching a complete circle 
round him, till he w'ns again in front, when he alighted ; 
and, on coming to the distance at wdiich Cornish is per- 
formed, he knelt nine times, and then went up and 
embraced him, the elder Khan, ns Ins brother came 
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ncTr, stniKling up nnd embracing him in turn ; they 
stood a long tune cbisping each other m their arms. 
The younger Klian, t\hilc rotiiing, again hnelt nine 
times, and, -when he jircscntcd his tnlnitory offerings, 
again knelt many times , after \vhich he ■went and sat 
dowm All the younger Khan’s men -were drecsed in 
the Moghul fashion, — in ricli clothes such as had been 
]iresentcd to liaber, ivitb their horses caparisoned and 
bcdi7encd in singular style 

The younger Khan brotigbt Avith him only about 
fifteen hundred men , but the brotlicrs soon took their 
resolution to attack Sultan Ahmed 'I ambol in Andejan 
As there ■\\as some danger that Sheib ini might mo^e 
to the assistance of 1 ambol, or at least try to make a 
diversion by an inroad into T.islikend, Sultan Jlahmiid's 
eldest son Avas left A%ith a strong force to guard T.ish- 
kend, and a reinforcement A\as sent to ^luhammed 
Ilusein ?ilir/a at Uratippa, for the purpose of impeding^ 
Sheibdm’s advance in that direction Tlie arm} under 
the Khans amounted to thirty thousand men, and 
crossed the chain of hills that bounds Akhsi on the 
AACst To create a diversion. B.iber was sent •with a 
detachment of Jloghuls to cross tlic great river, and, 
proceeding towards Ush and Urkend, to take in the 
rear Tfiinbol, A\ho ■was said to have collected his forces 
in Aklisi ready to face the Khans Baber does not 
mention with wliat professed intention, so far as con- 
cerned himself, the Khans entered liis country From 
what followed, it seems to be probable that they in- 
tended to seire it for themselves, and "wished to use 
Bfiber only as an instrument for forwarding their own 
purposes We find nothing like conscience or honour 
among the chiefs on the Sirr or the Amu, in this age.. -- 
Ambition sanctioned every degree of treachery and 
deceit, even toivards their nearest relations Bdber, 
•with his detachment, marching to the north of Akhsi, 
crossed the Sirr on rafts, and by a lapid march, sur- 
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pri'scd and look U*;!! , on ^\lncll, all llic tubes mIio 
occnjiitd the lulls and plains to the cast and south of 
Audi, yin gl ulh dcclaicd foi him Urkend, a place of 
erroat '.trciigtli King on ihc Kashglmr frontier, and 
fonncih Iho e ipilal of Ferghana, also tendered its 
allcgiaiuo '1 he people of M irghiiian, in like manner, 
expelled rjiinhol’s ganisnn and loined Ikihcr , so that, 
HI 1 short time, the ^\holc kingdom south of the Sirr, 
Aiulei in onli exccjited, acknowledged his anthority 
lamhol, UK inwliilc, utuhsmajed, la}’’ with his army 
Hcir Aklisi facing the KhniK, in a sirongh fortified 
position D.iil} skirmishes ensued, with little ad\antage 
on either side 

llaher, thus master of one portion of the south side 
of the n\cr, understanding that the men of Andejan 
also were anxious for an opportunity to join him, ad- 
^aneed tow irds the pi ice hy night, wishing to intio* 
ducc into the town some person wdio might confer watli 
his friends, and concert witli them a plan foi surprising 
the pi ice 1 Ills jilnn failed fioin one of those accidents 
to whicli night attacks aic so subject In consequence 
of a mist ike of his Aloghul auxiliaiics ns to the wMtcli- 
word, — a military pi-acticc to wdiicli they were not ac- 
customed, — two parties ol his ti oops, in the daikness 
of the night, engaged each other ns enemies, and the 
whole were compelled to retreat Baber, learning soon 
after, howcvei, that Tfimhol’s troops at Akhsi were dis- 
heartened, and beginning to desert fiom his camp, 
^onturcd to march openly fiom Usli upon Andejdii 
lie was met at some distance fiom the suburbs hy a 
brother of Tainhol’s, whose tioops he charged watliout 
hesitation, dimng them hack into the foit Baber, 
w ith his habitual ardour, w as keen for making a push 
to enter the gates along w itli them, convinced that such 
an attack would certainly succeed , hut the greater 
caution of the older leaders decided that it was too late 
in the day for hazarding such an attempt , at the same 
time holding it cei tain that the place must fall next 
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morning, without loss to the army The troops were 
accordingly dravm off, to encamp at some little distance. 

The Sultan, with that frankness and magnanimity 
which distmguish his character, acknowledges that, 
after retiring from the town, his conduct was most m- 
cautious News had already reached him that Tdmhol, 
ohhged to abandon his ground near Akhsi, was m full 
retreat on Andejdn ; yet, mstead of occupying the strong 
ground along the banks of the J^kdn, he crossed that 
river, and encamped on a level plain, near a village on 
the other side, and went to sleep, m negligent security, 
without outpost or vidette Just before dawn, an alarm 
was given that the enemy was upon them Bdber, 
springing from sleep, rushed out with about ten of his 
best men, who were at hand to check their progress 
He drove back the party whom he first met , but soon 
after fell m with the mam body under Tdmbol himself, 
whom he did not hesitate to attack with his arrows 
In an instant, however, he was himself wounded by an 
arrow which pierced his right thigh, while Tdmbol, 
nding up, discharged full on his head a furious sabre* 
bloiv, which stunned him The blow was inflicted by 
the very sword which Bdber had so lately presented to 
hun Though the steel cap which he had on was not 
cut through, his head was severely bmised In wheel- 
ing round he received another sabre-stroke, the force of 
which was luckily broken by fallmg on his quiver Tlie 
enemy were now fast gathermg about him, and only 
three of his followers were near him, so that he had 
nothmg left for it but to try to extncate himself by a 
hasty retreat He plunged mto a deep stream which 
he met ivith m his flight, and was fortunate enough to 
hit upon one of the few places where it was fordable , 
and, falhng in inth two or three of his men who joined 
him, by tafang bye-roads be succeeded in reachmg IJsh. 
Many brave officers and men fell that day * 
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TdmTbol was not able to avail himself of all the ad- 
vantages which this success seemed to offer, as the 
Khans had followed close after him when he broke up 
from his camp at Akhsi, and now advanced to Andejdn 
Two days afterwards Baber jomed them from TJsh, and 
waited upon the elder Khan On this occasion the 
Khan communicated his intention to give up to his 
younger brother, Sultan Ahmed Khan, the whole of 
Ferghana south of the river, comprising all the tract 
of country recovered by Baber, with Andejan when 
conquered, under pretence that it was necessary that 
the younger Khan, as he came from a distance, should 
possess some convement station for himself and his 
troops, near enough at hand to enable him to act agamst 
Sheibam Khan, to check whose growing power was now 
the grand object Bdber was, m the meanwhile, to have 
Akhsi, and, when matters were settled in Ferghana, both 
he and the Khans were to march in conjunction agamst 
Samarkand , in the event of that city’s being recovered, 
the younger Khan was to get Akhsi also, while Samar- 
kand was to be given up to Bdber All this was not 
very agreeable to the young Sultan, but he saw no re- 
medy, and was obhged to submit On leavmg the elder 
Khan, he went to visit his younger uncle , who, bemg 
on this occasion better prepared than when they first 
met so unexpectedly, came out cereraomously beyond 
the range of the tent ropes to welcome him , and, as 
Baber walked with difficulty and leaning on a staff, m 
consequence of the wound m his thigh, his uncle took 
him by the arm, and led him into the tent, tellmg him 
that he had behaved hke a hero As the younger Khan 
had passed all his hfe m the remoter deserts of Tartary, 
his manners were rude and his accommodations but in- 
different “ Tlie small tent m which he sat,” says his 
nephew, “ certamly was not distmguished for its neat- 
ness , it had much the air of a marauder’s , grapes, 
hoise-furniture, and melons weie Ijung huddled about 
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in it, here and there, in rare confusion ” He insisted 
on Bdber’s taking the aid of his surgeon to manage his 
■wound, and the serjeant-surgeon, from the report of his 
patient, appears to have been a quack -vrorthy of his 
tnbe 

To assist in carrying mto effect the arrangements 
■which it had pleased the Khans to make, Bdber was 
sent to the north of the river with a body of one or two 
thousand Moghuls, to reduce Akhsi and Kdsan, the 
promnees that had been allotted to him, ivhile the 
Khans employed themselves m the siege of Andejdn 
He soon got possession of Noukend, a castle on the 
road to K4san , and of Pdp, a very strong fort in the 
Akhsi territory 

The success of the Khans and of B&ber had reduced 
Sultan Ahmed Tdmbol and his party to great distress 
Tdrabol saw no hopes of retrieving his affairs, but 
by detaching Bdber from his uncles , but he believed'' 
that, if that could be effected, it would be impossible . 
for the Khans to keep their ground on the country 
Sheikh Bayezid, Tdmbors younger brother, and governor 
of Akhsi, communicated on the subject with Bdber, 
and mvited him into the city Bdber, who did not 
■wish to separate himself from his uncles, informed them 
of the proposal , they admsed him to pretend to enter 
into the plan, to accept the invitation, and afterwards 
to seize Sheikh Bayezid 

Bdber was not fond of this mode of proceedmg, as it 
imphed a breach of faith He was, however, eager to 
get into Akhsi, and to have the co-operation of Bayezid , 
hopmg perhaps that m due time he might detach 
him from his brother’s interest, or even use him to 
stiengthen his pai'ty agamst the Khans An agreement 
was accordmgly entered into, the terms of which Bdber 
does not mention , and he was in consequence received 
into the town, Sheikh Bayezid coming out with Kdsir 
klirza, Bdber’s youngest brother, to receive and do him 
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Even Sheikh Bayezld himself "was now at a loss how to 
act Affairs had become complicated Some of Bdber’s 
Begs advised him to seize Bayezid, to occupy the 
citadel of Akhsi, and trust to his oivn strength and 
good fortune Bdber objected to this proceeding, as 
contrary to good faith , and, before they could come to 
any resolution, Bayezid moved into the citadel, which 
he occupied, and which was thus lost During the 
general confusion, Bdber neglected to place a guard on 
the bndge that led into that fortress , and, before the 
sun was up next mornmg, Tdmbol, who had hastened 
from Andejdn, arrived, attended by two or three thou- 
sand cavalry in complete armour, passed the bridge 
and entered the citadel without opposition. 

Bdber had not at this moment many more than a 
hundred of his followers with him, aU the rest having 
been sent out on various missions, to collect the reve- 
nues, to take charge of districts, or to garrison forts''^’ 
He was himsoK in the toivn, which was open towards 
the citadel Defence might justly have seemed hope- 
less , yet Bdber, whose temper led him never to despond, 
was busy posting his few troops at the extremity of 
the different streets, and in procuring supplies of mih- 
tary stores for their use, when Bayezid and Kamber 
Ah came galloping out of the citadel, to propose terms 
of pacification on the part of Tdmbol Bdber con- 
ducted the envoys to his father’s tomb, which was near 
at hand, and sat down with them m the portico, that 
they might confer together He sent to call his brother 
Jehdngir, to join them That prince accordmgly came, 
along with Ibrdhim Chdpuk , but they, after consultmg 
together, had come to the resolution of making Ba- 
yezid prisoner Jehdngir whispered their intentions to 
Bdber Things were so much changed since that plan 
was first proposed, the enemy being now m posses- 
sion of the citedel, and having a powerful force there, 
while Bdber’s scanty numbers had not a wall to defend 
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thorn tint Ik vl once |(C’ro(t\o(l <hn( nunc w is to he 
hoj>( il for Iroin luKitiiUnn th'in from force, luid tlieic- 
foro fold liK lirotlui lint the linu for flmt mis goup 
lo d(hin_rn u|siii tin-, iindi i ‘■ipu foihrdiiiii to 
ell '-nt , but III (it he I re ill\ mi'-uiuh i 'l indino (he siiru, 
or onh jiritcmhijo to do >-0 1 nd hold of ]'>i\end, who 
w n iinnii dn(i I\ surroumkd 'tnd nidi 1) dniofi'd uw i\ 
h\ (iKir roiiL’li n t line T' Ilurowns now in tnd of 
nl! trt it\ It c>jd\ n niMiiitd to t ike to hor-'C ind jnt- 
jnn for letiou 

t hi (de-cn ini: tin*' u t of tn iclu i \ , the ‘-oldni in the 
cit idi 1 nnnu di iti 1\ iitt uki 1 tlu (oun '1 lie \ were f.ii 
Mip( nor in ntiinbi.r- 'I he fnble foi co whuh Ikiher 
po'-'-O'-'c d, in '-pile of n ^nll lilt re'"'!'-! nu i', were drn cii 
from ‘•(rn I ffi ‘-tre('( 'I Ju romint was h^])eles‘^ fioin 
the fir-'t .\fli r bnne hiil friiitli «< < \(>rlions, Ikihci's 
follom Tn hep: in to tiunk of «. i\ ini: thcnisi h i h\ pc tf mg 
out nf (he pi ice llu> iiiide i pinli tor out of the 
gifts, lud fornd their w i\ (hiough !!a\e/id had 
fortnintih I'-cipid in the eonfii'-ioii which followed the 
nfluk III n out of the town, ]'» ibci inipindcnth 
h dti d low lit foi hn hnnlirr iiiid tin strige^hr^ d In 
force oppiKcd to till III h\ the tiieiin w.n lOtipoweiiiig 
Onh tw(nt\ oi thlrl^ iiu ii wire hit with the \oiiiig 
hult in ('oii\ nil I d it Imt (Imt ill w n o\ 1 1 , In ‘-i ( otl in 
full flight without Im hrother, ind had hiiidh ciosstd 
the hridgo, when n Inge boih of the c iieiiiy appened 
at the other end, ind lollowed thtni in keen jiiimiit 
Mm after man w n o\ert ikeii niid nnhoiMd, they hud 
linidh ridden three miles, sis fu m the \illuge of Sung, 
when their pirty was leductil tei eight men mall Aftei 
jiassing that m 11 igc the> suu no more ol then nnmcdinte 
piirsiicis They 1 ode up the Imnks of the inci Sing 
foi .1 long time, 1)}' a b}epath, imoiig winding glens, 
remote from the high load , ind, then, lein mg it hefoic 
sunset, emerged from the biokcn countiy into <in open 
plain Here thej suw' some>fbing wdiicli tlic} suspected 
vor. r N 
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might hs a party of men at a ^ ^“g 

-his companions under cover, and ascended a rising 

^ fTTOund in order to discern with greater certainty i.bat 

f might be *, when suddenly a number of 
seen galloping up the hill behind them Isot g 

' Lny‘ they Lre. f y oH: 

horsemen purBueJ Again th^ w ^ 
after another, and unhorsed , till » ATfrza Kuli 

^ho had been left inth the 7^8 “ sSl 

GokaltSsh^alone remained, and the pu 

a. i/ » Ciuv horses were too tired to aaroiu 
contmue^ Our ,,ent on at 

hein^-^yn the gallop, ^,,,an to move 

a 9&Scr7^t the horse of Mi^a 

slower nnd slower. 1 or 

whither' can I go ? Come e , turning from 

life, let u> meet it together ’ I kept on turning^ 

time to ti^ne, to look for Mirza impossible for 

‘ lily horse is completely blown , an , ^ “ Pq^Ii ^ 

you to It you rtill escape ’ 

also fell_bcb^j^^gi|^^jj^^g^^''t\i o of im.--nomy, Bahi 
)3eirimi and Bandeh AIi, were gaming upon njtier, 
whose horse began to flag There svas a tract of rocky 
ground near at hand, and a steep hill about tivo nu^ 
OS’ He had only twenty arrows left in his quiver He 
was divided between dismounting at the first, and there 
defending himself as long as his arrows lasted, or, of 
pushing on for the second, where he thought he might 
place a few arrows m his girdle, climb up the bill, and 
set his enemies at defiance As he had great confidence 
in his own nimbleness and speed, this last seemed ins 
best chancy of final escape , and he spurred on his i/eaiy 
horse It ivas too fatigued, however, to exert its speed j 
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Hid Ins pursuers got intliin boAvsliot of him He was chap m. 
uinMllmg lo shoot any of lusnnows, on which Ins safety 
iniglit finally depend The pursuers, on their part, 
seemed uinnlhng to engage in close combat, oi to come 
nc^ircr, but kept tiackiug him 

It u-as about 'sunset Mhen he got near the hill His 
pursuers then called out, and asked him, i\hitliei he 
meant to go, informing liim that both Ins brothers uerc 
prisoners This intelligence added to Babei’s danger 
and aim 111, for he well sai\ that if the enemy once had 
all the three bi others in tlicir power, ever} icstranit was 
taken awa^ fiom them lie said nothing, but kept on 
Ins course -\ftcr some time they agiin addiessed him 
111 a humbler stj le, dismounting and leading then hoiscs , 
but * '^till went on, and enteied a glen, up w'hich they 
contr"^ ed to follow him He came to a steep ledge of 
rock, tried to mount it, but his horse lost its footing. 

Again they addressed him in a mild tone of expostu- 
lation , asking him, what end it could setae, m so dark a 
night (for the night had now fallen dark around them), 
to go on in a line were there was no pathway They as- 
serted, and confirmed their assertion with an oath, that 
it was Tambol's wish to place him on the throne He 
replied tint he had no confidence in Tambol , but that, 
if thej really w islied to son c him, they might do so by 
showing him some road by which he could join the 
Ivhans , if not, he entreated that they would go, and 
leave him to his fate Tliey replied that they could not 
think of leaving him in so desolate a situation , that they 
heaitily wished that they had never come, and weie 
1 eady to serve him and follow him, go w'here he w ould 
He bid them swear by the Koran that they were sin- 
cere , and they sw ore * 

After tins oath he began to show them some con- 
fidence, though his trust was far from being entire 
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He made them go before him, to point out tlie way 
They misled him, however, and about midnight pre- 
tended that, in the darkness, they had passed the road 
which he had wished to take; but offered to conduct 
him to the village of Ghiva, whence he could easily 
reach the Khan's dominions About three in the morn- 
ing they came to the Karndn river, when one of them 
went on to reconnoitre, and returned to report that 
there were a number of men passing along the road, 
so that it was not safe to venture on it Baber was in 
the midst of enemies, and morning was coming on He 
proposed to his companions that they should all conceal 
themselves in the hill, during the coming day, and, 
when night amved, get something to refresh their 
horses, and then cross the Sirr, and make for Khojend. 
Handeh Ah, who was Darogha (or chief magistrate) of 
Kamdn, offered to go to that town, which wms not far 
off, to procure some food for themselves, and provender " 
for their horses, and get it conveyed to them This . 
was agreed to, and they aU took the road of Kamdn, 
and halted about a mile or two from the place, while 
the Darogha wreut in He did not return till after the 
sun was risen, when he brought out three loaves for 
the party, but nothing for their horses They went off 
to a hillock hard by, to eat their bread, tying the horses 
lower down in marshy ground, out of sight, and kept 
watch on different sides of the hill They first saw a 
party of five, one of whom they knew, pass by, going to 
Akhsi B^ber did not venture to speak to them, knowing 
them to be indisposed to him ; but, as they were likely 
to halt for the night at Kaman, he laid a plan for 
carrying off their horses They next saw a single 
horseman riding over the plain, but did not think it^ 
safe to accost him It was, as he afterwards discovered, 
a fugitive from the rout, one of Baber’s Begs, lurking 
like himself As their horses had had nothing to eat 
for two days and a night, it was necessary to go down 
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tliry ^\nkccl Inin aflor n fire Imd been 1 imllctl, utkI, -when 
he hnd enjoyed but n few jnoinerits’ rest, made bun f'ct 
up, mount 111^7 bor-io, and ride to another }iouhc m the 
fcuburbs, A\lncb they repre ‘tented ns safer, from being 
more out of the ton n 

iiile the Sultan lay doun to rest in Ins ncu 
fpiarlcrs, Baba Seir.nni, one of Ins late pursuers, svent 
to the terrace roof of tlic house, to keep a look-out A 
little before noon, he came down and reported that he 
saw one Yiisof, a Darogha, coming touards them As 
this man uas ucll knoun to be a magistrate in the 
ser^ ice of T.unbol, Ikiber desired Baba to go out and 
nsceitain if he had come in conserpience of hearing that 
the Sultan uns there On his return Baba reported 
that Yusef had met a man at the gate of Ahksi, from 
■whom he had learnt that the Sultan "was there, that he 
had put the m in in close custody to j)re\ent his abusing 
lus knowledge, and hnd hastened to the spot to meet 
his soveicign Baber, who began to fear that he hnd 
all along been deceived, asked Baba earnestly what was 
lus real ojnmon of the matter He answ cred that they 
were all lus servants, and that there was nothing left 
for It but to join T.unbol and his party, who would 
certainly make him king "While they were }et con- 
versing, Yusef entered, and throwing himself on lus 
knees, exelnimcd, “ YHiy sliould I conceal anything 
from you ?” Sultan Ahmed T.unbol knows nothing of 
the matter, but Sheikh Bayc/i’d has got information 
where you arc, and has sent me hither ” On hcaniig 
this, Bfiber gave up everything for lost, and entreated 
Yi'iscf, if all w'as indeed over, to inform him honestly, 
that he might, wdiile there w'as yet time, perform lus 
last ablutions, before prostrating himself in prayer, and 
thus prepare for lus fate, like a br.ave man and a true 
believer Yusef swore again and again that he was 
sincere, but B.iber did not belic'se him, and letired 
into the garden to spend the few' moments yet left 
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morning light returned, and it was ascertained that he 
was gone, and that his march was directed towards 
Audcjdn, express was despatched after express to give 
the Khans notice of his approach 

The expresses and Sheibdni reached the army of the 
Khans nearly at tlie same time ; and the armies neither 
of Tdshkend nor of Uratippa had time to march to 
their succour The Khans had still with them about 
15,000 men, and, after their hurried retreat, on the first 
alarm, across the nver at Khojend, into the Akhsi ter- 
ritory, were joined by Bdber, who had escaped without 
followers They now believed themselves for a time at 
least, to be in perfect safety , when of a sudden, the in- 
defatigable Sheibdni, with 30,000 horse, burst in upon 
the camp The Moghuls, taken by surprise, had hardly 
time to mount and draw up Being in confusion, and 
borne down by superior numbers, resistance was un- 
availing, and the defeat complete The horses of the 
Khans being worn out in the flight, they were both 
made prisoners Bdber effected his escape, and made 
his way to the southern lulls of Fergbdna ^ 

Sheibdni, after his decisive battle, lost no time m 
improving his victory Bayezid waited upon him from 
Akhsi, and both he and his brother Tdmbol expressed 
the deepest gratitude for his aid, and the most devoted 
attachment to his inteiests The Uzbek, on his part, 
seemed quite satisfied mth their professions, did not 
waste time by going back to Andejdn, but, leaving them 
to complete the reduction and settlement of the rest of 
the country, moved down the Sirr, towards the domi- 
nions of the elder Khan 

He met with no opposition Consternation and dis- 
may had marched before him As soon as the news of 
the defeat of the Khans, and that they were both pri- 
soners in the hands of Sheibdm, reached Tdshkend, 

* The disaBter of Tashtend was Sec Tar Resh f 117 
in Cancer, a ii 908 (June, 1503) 
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Sulhn ]^rulianimcd Sultnn fled •nith his family, children, 
■iiid the ^logluil Uliis, into the deserts of Jloghulistan 
* iMuInmincd lluscin, of Uratippa, regarding any opposi- 
tion ns iinai ailing, and likely to be fatal, abandoned 
tint place , and, unable to make his avay across the 
Seilnin, tied to the mountainous region of Karatigin, 
•aith Ills followers and Mhateicr he had tunc to carrj’’ 
ai\ay Sheibani mcani\hilc marched domiwards by 
Shahroklu'a, Tashkciid, and Uratippa, occupying the 
countiy and the toinis ns he iicnt along He had for- 
merly been ambitious of an alliance hy nmrimge with 
the family of the Khans, but his Mish had not been 
gratified lie now enlarged Ins demand to three inter- 
marriages , and he himself, his son Tafmur Beg, and his 
nephen Jam Beg, man led each a princess of the family 
Sheibam behaied to the Khans with great courtesy, 
and, after the conquest of Tashkend, set them at liberty, 
v in consideration of the patronage he had himself re- 
cened from the elder Khan, but he detained as many 
of the Moghuls as he could, and no fewer than 30,000 
of them "a ere added to the Uzbek airaj' He seems to 
haie borne a paiticular grudge to Baber’s old friend 
Khwfqa Abnl-Mokaram Immediately after the battle 
he despatched a messenger to Tashkend to announce 
that the two Khans nere in Ins hands, and that Bfiber 
had fled the country , and to add, that, if the inhabit- 
ants had any wish to save the captive piinces, they 
must prevent the Khwdja’s escape, and detain him in 
custody He was accordingly throivn into prison, but 
in a short time after eftected his escape To prevent 
Ins being lecognised, he submitted to the mortification 
of cutting off his beard Unable, fiom his age and in- 
firmities, to reach any place of safety, he was compelled 
to take refuge with a man who lived in a village near 
Tashkend Tins peison concealed him for a day or 
tvo, but aftei wards gave him up, when the Khwaja 
■was earned bcfoic >Sheibain, who on seeing him m- 
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rjuired, “ What have you done witli your beard ?” The 
Klxwdja answered by quoting two Persian verses, “ He 
who putFs at tlie lamp which God lias liglited, singes 
his beard but the felicity of the allusion did not avail 
him, and he was put to deatli. Shcibilni, having placed 
Uubck garrisons in the chief towns, returned straight 
to Samarkand , while the two Khans, seeing their power 
broken and their army destroyed or transferred into the 
ranks of their enem}’', retired into Moghuhstdn ® 

Sheibdni's stay at Samarkand was short. His ambi- 
tion had been fired by success, and he now aimed at 
the conquest of Khordsan itself But he saw, that, be- 
fore ventui mg on such an attempt, it was necessary, m 
order to prevent any attack on his flank or from be- 
hind, to reduce not only Ferghdna, but Ilissdr, Balkh, 
and other countries north of the Parapamisau range 
Khosrou Shah, who now ruled Hissdr, Kunduz, and 
other extensive territories on both sides of the Amu, 
fully anticipated such an attack, and used every exer- - 
tion to be piepared for it When Jtiuhammed Husem 
Doghlat fled from Uratippa to Karatigin, IChosrou in- 
vited him to his court, and questioned him earnestly ns 
to the power of Sheibdm, the composition of his army, 
and his mihtary tactics Khosrou did not expect an 
attack that year, but thought it likely that he might be 
invaded the year after Early in the winter, however f, 
Sheibani, who never slumbered over his projects, led an 
army into Hissdr His purpose was not to seize Khos- 
rou or to conquer his territories, but merely to try by 
experience the extent of that prince’s power, and tlie 
temper of his mihtary force He ravaged Khosrou's 
country, meeting with little resistance, and then marched 
down to Balkh, which was held for Badi-ez-zemdn Jlirza, 

* Tar nesh ff 113—119 , 909i probably in October or No- 

Ilozct-cs-Stfa, vol \ii vember, a d 1503 Tar Resb 

t J his expedition seems to liaie ff 117. 118 Balkh continued to 
taken place in the winter of a ii be besieged dunng the winter 
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llic eldest son of the Sultan of Hercit ITcie too he met 
■with little to oppose Inin, and laid siege to the capital 
IlaMiig thus gamed experimental pi oof of the nature 
and extent of Bhat he had to fcai from the rulers of 
Hiss.lr and Ivhor.5s.in, he resolved, before going farther, 
to march back, and remove whatever might occasion 
him danger or anno 3 aiicc from behind He, therefore, 
returned to Samarkand, and soon set out once more 
with a strong arm^ for Andejein 

The pretext for this invasion docs not appear but 
Shcibiliii washed to possess Andcjiln, and was never at 
a loss for a pretext Sultan Ahmed Tilmbol, ev^er since 
the battle of Aklisi, had been busily employed m re- 
ducing the hill-tribes of Andej.ln , and was m the 
country of the Jager.^ks, in the south east of Ferghana, 
when he heard that Sheib.lni had entered his teriitory 
AVithout losing a moment, he burned back to bis capital, 
resolved to defend it to the last Foi that purpose he 
called in all his garrisons, as well as the troops that 
were scattered in stations over the country These pro- 
ceedings Sheilxim saw watli debght His plan had been 
to lay siege m person to Andej.tn , to send out detach- 
ments in every direction to seize the castles, ravage the 
country, carrj^ off the inhabitants and reduce it to a de- 
sert, and tlien to retire , he proposed next year again to 
spread lus troops over the country in the same way, to 
carry oft or destroy the crops, to ruin whatever had 
escaped the year before, and complete the devastation 
These measures, the plan of operations adopted by Tam- 
bol unexpectedly shortened Sheibiini saw the possi- 
bility of deciding the contest at one blow As his troops 
approached Andejiin, Tdmbol, who had concentrated his 
whole force, marched out with a considerable body of 
men to harass the advance , but discovenng that, not 
the advance onlj'-, but the whole hostile army, was close 
upon him, he retired with piecipitation , and his active 
enemy, followuiig close behind, cut a number of his 
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troops to pieces, before they could re-enter the town 
Sheibdni, thereupon, resolved to block up the army of 
T4mbol thus collected at one point, and dispirited by ^ 
the loss they had recently sustained, and at once to 
push on the siege vigorously to a conclusion 

The siege had lasted only forty daj'^s, when T^bol 
found that all his means of defence had failed. It would 
appear, that, trusting to his being able to keep the field 
with at least some part of his army, he had not made 
sufficient provision for the supply of the whole within 
the walls He therefore began to think seriously of 
capitulating, and discovered, by accident, a mediator 
in the enemy’s camp Muhammed Husein Doghlat of 
Uratippa, whom Khosrou in the course of tha/ij’^inter 
had expelled from Karatigm, having, noth a pd; of his 
followers, effected his escape over the snowy j^ujountains 
of that country, had descended mto the high’ cdu^^^^ the 
Jageraks, with which tribe he had united iithc^ ' 

the late attack of TamboL He had subseqcery je 
paired to Sheibam’s camp, under a promise of i J 
There he had been most hospitably enterta>sro^^ anJ 
feasted, by Sheibam and the Uzbek chiefs pes Qj, the 
morning of the forty-first day of the siege, f fssahol 
finding himself reduced to extremity, and peteCj^iviiig 
Muhammed Husein m the enemy’s trenches, caU^lgd oat 
to him from the top of a lofty turret, “ My ilirr-^a, do 
not forget me, and tliink of the times when we sucked 
milk from the same breast Tell me what I should do, 
and I will do it ” Tambol had been his foster-brother^ 
and Muhammed was much affected He asked Tambol, 
i\ by he stood out, if he had no hopes of success ; and 
intimated that the only step left was to surrender at 
discretion Taimur Sultan, .Sheibam’s son, v as standmg 
by at the time In a word, Tambol, compelled by ne- 
cessity, at length came out, accompanied by his brothers 
Conscious of his dangei and filled vith alann, he threiv 
his anus round his fosterbrother’s neck The Uzbeks 
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]ic‘5i(atc(l not a moment, but unielcntingly put tlicm all 
to the suord on the spot The gates oi the town weie, 
at the same time, closed, and not the slightest plunder 
or excess wa^ permitted within the walls Andejan was 
bestowed on Jam Beg Sultan, Sheibani’s cousin , and 
Sheibani soon after retiaccd his steps to Samarkuid, 
where he mule c^c^\ preparation for returning to sub- 
due those coiintncs on the Amu which last }car he had 
only a isitcd ® 

Dunns: all these tmn^actions, and ever since the 
bittlc in which the Kh iiis had been taken piisoners, 
Baber had been compelled to wander as a fugitive and 
an outlaw in the hill-country on the south of Andejan, 
and cspecialh among the mountain recesses of Sukh and 
Hu'^hiar, distiicts of the pioMnce of Asfti*a In all his 
wanderings he was accompanied by his mothei by some 
individuals of his family and household, and b} a few 
faithful followers, who adhered to him in the midst of 
all his misfortune^ After he had been subjected lor 
nearh a )car to the utmost extremes of haidship and 
suflering, hunted fiom a illage to Milage, and lioin foicst 
to mountain , finding the toils of his pursuers closing 
around him, that his paitisans in the low conntrj A\cie 
totallj dispersed, and that not a clmiiec of success AAas 
left, he held a consultation A\ith his small but dcAoted 
band There •^as little room for dn-cisity of opinion 
Their prospects were dreaiy and dark The kingdoms 
of Samarkand and Bokhara, which had so long been 
held by his family, and the fonnei of which he had 
himself twice occupied for a brief space, were now in 
the firm giasp of an Uzbek barbaiian, the teiiitories 
of his uncle, the elder Khan, had shared the same fate , 
and his owm little kingdom of Fergh.ina, a kingdom 
which, if we examine his historj’^ critically, he cannot 
be said ever to liaA e fully enjoyed, had in like manner 
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been added to tbc overgrown dominions of his nval 
Opposition was hopeless; and he could not expect long 
to secure even his life, if he continued to roam as an 
adventurer in a territory which he had once vainly 
called his own Young and brave as he was, the world 
was before him , and he resolved, abandoning for a time 
his native country, to court m foreign lands that success 
which fortune denied him at home The terntory and 
court of Khorashn naturally presented themselves to his 
imagination That kingdom was governed by Sultan 
Husein Mirza, a monarch of great power and reputation, 
and beyond comparison the most distinguished pnnce 
then living of the family of Taimur Accordingly, in 
the summer of a n 910, Baber bade a last adieu to the 
land of his nativity, and the whole party set out to cross 
the lofty and snow-covered range of mountains that 
separate Andejdn from Karatigin and Hissdi * 

While bringing to a close this first period of Edber’s"'- 
eventful hfe, it may be proper to advert bnefly to the ^ 
fate of his uncles the two Khans After they were re- 
leased by Sheibdni Khan, both the brothers retired into 
the desert. The younger Khan, Ahmed or Hachi, re- 
tired to his own dominions in the east of Moghuhst^n, 
where he spent a few months His previous hfe had 
been a fortunate one, and his late disaster preyed upon 
his mind, and affected his health He never regained 
his spirits, and died in the end of the following wintei f 
Haider Mirza relates, that, he had heard from Khw^ja 
Taj ed-dm Jluharamed, a saintly man, whose family 
were the hereditary Sheikh-ul-Islams of that country, 
that, when the Khan was suffering much from dysentery, 
he had observed to him — that it was reported that Shei- 
b4ni had caused noxious herbs to be mixed with his 
food , and that, if such was his highness’s wish, he 

* Bfiber’s Mem p 127 , Tar End of -winter of ^ n £)09 

Resh f 126 probably March, 1504 
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•would procure the precious teri^k, or antidote against chap nr 
poison, brought from Khita, and would admmister it 
The Khan rephed with a sigh , “Yes, Shahi Beg Khan 
has mdeed poisoned me , and I will tell you how From 
a low degree of abasement he has raised himself to 
such a pitch of elevation, that he has been able to make 
us two brothers prisoners, and set us at large agam 
From this disgrace originates the disease that has preyed 
upon my frame If you know any antidote for a ma- 
lady of that nature, it may be usefiil ”* 

The death of Sulten Ahmed Khan was, as usual, fol- 
lowed by civd dissensions in Moghulistan When that 
prince had set out from Aksu to assist his brothei on 
the Seihun, he caused his eldest son Mansur Kian to 
be installed as Khan of the Moghuls , and now, on his 
father’s death, Mansilr continued to hold that high 
station His uncle, Sultan Mahmiid, howevei, who was 
at the time in Moghulistdn, secured the chief power 
among the tribes in the western range of the desert , 
while Mansur exercised his authority at Aksu, and in 
the whole territory to the east, as far ns Chdb's and 
Terfdn But Mahmud’s reign in the western desert 
was not undisturbed Dissensions and cnnl wars soon 
broke out His nephews Said Khan and Khahl Khan, the 
youngei brothei s of Mansiir, carried on against him a 
harassing warfare, m which defeats were in turn suf- 
fered on both sides, and the success was vaiious But 
the aidoui and activity of his youthful competitors, 
who naturally drew into their ranks the moie adven- 
turous spmts of the tubes, m the end secured the as- 
cendancy Sultan Mahmud,. who was naturally indolent, 
had also much of his father Yiinis Khan’s preference 
for feitile and populous countries, and, disgusted with 
the haidships and sufferings to which he was exposed, 

• Tar Resh fF IIS — IIQ , Ro erroneou^lj relates the anecdote as 
zet cs-Stfa, vol vti., MS — Bnggss of the elder Khan 
Ferishta, ^ 0 ! ii. p 22 Fenshta 
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declared, that the most wretched situation in Tashhend 
was better than the sovereignty of Ahsu, He retired 
to Betikend in Jloghuhstiin, where there was some cul- 
tivation After lingering about five years in the 
country, which was then a prey to civil discord, finding 
himself hard pushed, he finally resolved to throw him- 
self on the protection of Sheibdni That chief was at 
Herdt when the Khan returned towards his old do- 
minions The U/iibek was not of a character to expose 
himself to any risk, by harbounng a pnnee of high 
biith and pretensions, and whose restless disposition 
might cause him future trouble " I have shown him 
favour once already,” said he, “ to continue to lavish it, 
would be pernicious to my country ” The Khan was 
accordingly seized at Khojend and put to death with 
five of his sons The eldest, Sultan Huhamraed Sultan, 
who had used every effort to prevent his father from 
putting himself in Sheibdm’s power, did not accompany - 
him, but remained in iloghulistdn, and afterwards re- . 
paired to Berendiik Khan, and Kdsim Khan, the chiefs 
of the Kaizdk Uzbeks The succession of Khans of the 
Jiloghuls was carried on for many years afterwards, m 
the family of the younger Khan, Sultan Ahmed * 


* Tar Il£Bh ff 84—116 131 
The history of the Khans of the 
iloghuls, and of the Amirs of Kidi- 
ghar, subsequent to Taimur Toghlah 
Khan, is detailed at great length »n 
the Tarikhi Reshidi of Haider 
Mirza , and indeed forms the proper 
subject of the two first books of 
that worh These details are the 
more valuable as the succession of 
the Jfogbul Khans and of the Amire 
of Kdshghar, from that penod, is 
not contained in any other work 
with which I atn acquainted , and 
the learned Degmgnes, as has been 
already observed, omits the subject 
from want of materials , observing, 
that, even the names of the princes 


of Kishghar, subsequent to Taimur, 
were unknown HisC des Huns, 
tom IV p 337 The Tan! hi He- 
shidi •well deftrves to be published 
in the original, or translated It is 
the production of a learned and ac- 
complished man , and, in the two 
latter parts, of a contemporarv, in- 
timately acquainted nth the men 
and events that be describes Cen- 
tral Asia -was then in a transition- 
state, which endeil in the settlement 
of the Uzbeks in Transo'siaoa, of 
the Kirghiz confederacy in Moghul- 
istan, and of the Chaghatai Turks 
in India- The minute details -which 
the author gives of his ewn sufTer- 
ings, and of the sufienngs of his 
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nearest relations, during the penod 
that followed the ascendancy of 
SheihSai Khan in MAwerannaher 
and Khorasan, — of their escapes, 
adventures, successes, and discomfi- 
tures, — let us more into the condi- 
tion of the country and feehngs of 
the inhabitants of these states and of 
Kfishghar at that crisis, than per- 
haps any other monument extant. 
A portion of the last book relates to 
the history of Kashmir and Hin- 
dustan, and the whole work is inter- 
spersed with geographical accounts 


of countries, especially to the east CHAP HI 

of hlawerannaher, little kmown in 

Europe The rise and fall of several 
tnbes, or associations of tribes, in 
the deser^ are recorded with much 
clearness and a perfect acquaintance 
with their external and internal po- 
hcy It would form a most valuable 
accompaniment to the Commenta- 
ries of Baber, which it illustrates in 
every page The two royal cousins 
ate worthy of each other, and do 
honour to their age 
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BOOK II When Baber felt that not a liope of success, or c\cn of 
— “ safety, was left for him, if he persisted in Imsenn? in 
Habcrcn. "‘S nativc kingcloin , and that it A\as Anin to contend 
fcrstiic any longer against the o\erA\ helming superioiity of 
ritory ' Sheib^iu Khan and his Uzbeks, A\e ha\e seen that he 
pitched upon Khorasan as the scene of his futuie 
exertions That kingdom had been go\erned for nearly 
half a century by Sultan Ilusem IMirza, Baikern, a 
descendant of Taimur Beg, and consequently of Baber’s 
own family He Avas the most powerful monarch of 
Ills tune , and his splendid court was the great resort of 
men of letters, of artists, of military adA enturers, and 
of unfortunate princes At the peiiod when Baber 
set out on his perilous adAcnture’*, in aaIucIi he Avas 
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.(tcnclod b) bis <\\o biollicrs, ns \\cll ns by liis cousin 
Mu 7 a Ivli in, lie lincl oiil} i cached liis tMcnt3>^-second3cai 
Ciossing the lofty mount nns to the soutli of Feighana, 
and lining cast i last look on Ins native country, 
1 c halted some time on the neighboniing frontier, to 
’earn the icsult of a mission that he hud sent forward 
to Khosiou Shah, vho then ruled the extensn c tei i itoiy 
of Hissar and Kiindu?, on vliicli he was entcrintr 
The fngitnc pi nice’s folloveis bore evei3’- external 
mark of having paificipated in Ins long misfortunes 
'J he3'' V ere, as he Inmselt desci ibes them, a motley band ol 
betveen tvo and three hundred men, most of them on 
foot, miseribl3' dressed and equipped, with brogues on 
their feet, clubs in their hands, and blouses or long 
frocks o\cr then shoulders, and uJio cained on their 
persons all that the3' possessed m the world They had 
only tv 0 tents in the v hole part3% Baber’s on n, which he 
ga^c up to Ins mothci, vho aho accompanied him, and 
shnicd his exile nnd Ins foi tunes, and an ordinal v felt 
tent* of a kind common among the Tartars, con- 
structed of cross poles, which vns easil3' folded up 
Aihen struck, and as easily unfolded again, to be pitched 
at the next stage, and which seived for head-quarters 
Though bound foi Khoiasan, the 3’oung prince vas not 
vithout hopes that, in the general confusion a Inch 
pre\ ailed all over the countiies on the Amu, something 
fa\ourable might cast up by the load Sepaiate ad- 
1 enturers dail3' loined his little band , and brought the 
leport, to him b3^ no means disagreeable, that the Turki 
and Moghul tubes of Khosrou’s country weie m a veiy 
unsettled and discontented state t 

By the return of his envo3’^, Baber found that nothing 
was to be looked foi from any fnendly disposition on 
the part of Khosrou Shah , but his expectations from 
the migrator3’- tubes weie lather confirmed He ac- 
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cordiiigly moved forwaid, aiul, a-, ho advanced, v.as 
met by an ainba^'^.tdor fioin Khosioii, v,}io, lliotigh '-nit 
under pretence of doing }iim Jionour, veai in reality 
coinmisbioned to act chiefly as a spy on all his aetion«, 
and ivlio prescribed to him tlie direction and lengtli ol 
each day’s jouiney, and even the spots v.liere he was to 
Imlt liciber complains that tlioiigh he twice, wdien in 
distress, passed tliroiigli tlie territones of that ehief, so 
famous for Ins hberaht}' to others, he never v.as a 
sharer of it And, indeed, it is certain tliat Klio-^roii, 
vvlio had fejrmed for luinself a jiov.eiful ])rincipa1ity on 
the ruins of one portion of tlie empire of the hou-e of 
Taiinur, did not Itel mueh jihased at the visit of a 
piince of that family, of high pretf nsioir, and, v.hat to 
a successful usuijiei was still moie alarming, of ar- 
hnovvledged talents, and v\arin v.ith all the fire ol 
youthful .unbition 

BAbci had a fixed abhorrence ejf Khosrou Shah, and 
not vvithejut reason Khosrou was oiiginally from 
Turkistan, of a KipcliAk tribe lie had been in the 
service of different '1 urki chiefs, and finally of Sultan 
Mahmiid Jlir/a, one of Babei’s patenial uneks, whom 
he accompanied in the disastrous e^pedltlon into Irak, 
in which Sultan AbuMid Jllr/a, Mahmud’s father, lost 
hiB life In tlie course of tlie retreat he did Malimiid 
most essential service, and gained great influence over 
him Kiiosrou ai coinpanied liim to Ilis'-ar, of v.liieh 
that pnnee hecame the sovereign , and, on the death of 
bultan Ahmed Mi'r/a, when Mahmud succeeded lii‘' 
elder brother in Samarkand, Khosrou accompanied him 
to hiB new capital, wliere lie was his principal minister 
and adviser during liis sliort and unpopular reign in 
that city On Sultan Mahmud’s death, Khosrou for 
some time concealed the ev'cnt, and seized on his 
master’s treasuic Ihit no sooner was the demise of 
the Sultan known, than Kliosron was forced to fly fiom 
Sainaikand, 1»y the* popnlai commotions that endued, 



nml ^\1ik1i \\cic in a initicular inanncr diicctocl against 
Inmcolf, as the piimc instrument or abettor of his 
in I'^tci’s gross licentiousness and t}ranny 

Sultan Jrahmud, on succeeding to the throne of 
Saimiknnd, had given the country of Ilissai to his 
eldest son, Sultan i\Ias.iud Mi'r/n, -who had, in con- 
sequence, taken chnigc of it Khosiou Shah had 
tnio>ed the go\cinincnt of the rich piovincc of Kunduy, 
to tlic south of the Oxus, before Sultan JIahmud’s 
do ith , and e^en then had alicad}^ attained such ini- 
poifancc that he nuinbcicd not less than five or si's, 
tliousaud men among his priaatc letainers Availing 
himself of favourable circumstances, as they piescnted 
themsehes, he nent on inci easing his power and tciii- 
toi}*, till he had gained possession of the ■whole 
countr} between the Amu and the Hindu-kush moun- 
t<uns, and from the mountains of Badakslidii dowm to 
ilalkh; and drew' the rcscnucs of it on his own account 
He paid great attention to financial mattcis, of wdiich, 
sa}s Baber, though a Tuik, he understood the details, 
and he made a liberal use of Ins wealth He was 
foitunatc also in Jus wars '\\Tien Sultan Husein Mi'iza 
of Herat led an army against Ilissjir, Khosrou, as Ave 
ln\ c seen, bravely maintained himself in Kunduz , send- 
ing his bi other Wall to support ilasaud Mhza on the 
llissar bank of the river Sultan Husein, though 
b ifiled for a time, at length found means, by a stiatagem, 
to eflect the passage of the Amu , upon ivliicli Masdiid, 
fcci/ed AMtli unreasonable alarm, could not be prevailed 
upon to remain and keep his ground, m his owm teiri- 
tories, but crossed the lulls, and fled to his younger 
brothel, Bayesanghar, the Sultan of Samarkand, ivhile 
Wall, thus deserted, retreated into Klmtlan 

Sultan Husem, finding the field clear, laid siege to 
Hissar, a vciy stiong fort, and at the same tune sent 
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las eldest son, Badi-ez-zem/m Mirza, to attack Khrosroii 
in Kunduz Hissdr, deserted By its sovereign, was 
bravely defended for several months by Baki Chegbd- 
nidni, another of Kbosrou’s brothers, assisted by some 
officers of Masdiid Badi-e/-zemdn, meanwhile, maiched 
agamst Khosrou , who, on his approach, concentrated 
his force at Kunduz The kli'rza advanced within ten 
or twelve miles of that toivn , upon which Khosrou, 
though inferior in numbers, boldly marched out, and 
offered battle This Badi-ez-zcmdn declined, and kept 
within his trenches, but soon after, leaving Kunduz 
behind, he advanced mth his army higher up the 
country to Talikdn Khosiou despatched detachments 
after him, ivhich watched his movements, gained several 
advantages over him, and straitened his operations by 
lepeated skirmishes The old Sultan, observing how 
matters went, began to be uneasy about the lesult, 
especially as the spnng rams were at hand, which 
would render his situation beyond the river uncom 
fortable, and the passage of it difficult, if not dangerous, 
for his army He was glad, therefore, to save ap- 
pearances by agreeing to a peace , which was confirmed 
by the mariiage of one of his sons with a daughter of 
Masdiid Mirza Having thus a pretence for retreating, 
he raised the siege of Hissdr, and, recrossing the Amu, 
directed his efforts against Khosrou Shah, all whose 
detachments he drove in , and he was preparing to lay 
siege to Kunduz, when, by the mediation of Badi-ez- 
zemdn, a peace was concluded, and the prisoners that 
had been taken, on both sides, restored After this, the 
Sultan bestowed the goiernment of Balkh on his sou 
Budi-cz-zcmdn Mirza, and i eturned to Khordsdn * 

Tlie success thus obtained against a sovereign so able 
and so powerful as Sultan Husein, added wonderfully 
to Khosrou Shah’s reputation When, in the following 
}car, a misundci standing took place between the Sultan 
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uicl hit. son, A\ lntli ended in i enil w.ii, in the couisc 
of Avlneli the Sultan expelled Badi c 7 -zcman from Balkh, 
Khotrou Sh ill ga\e the young pnnee a fa\ curable re- 
ception, and suppoi ted him, and all his follow ers, in so 
handsome a mannei, that, wc aic told, liaidlj' aii}^ 
difieience could be poicened between their newst3le 
of equipment and then former one at lleiat, the most 
s[ilcndid couit of the ige ^ Ivhosrou hai mg quai relied 
with Suit 111 Masn'id, who had letuiiicd to Hissai on 
the peace, sent Badi-cz-zeman Jlirza, wath two of 
hib ow 11 brothel s, to conquer that coiintr}" But this 
lining been speedil}' composed, the Mii/a, IcaMiig 
Khosrou, crossed the Ilazaia mountains, and loincd 
Zuliiun Beg Arghun in Zemin-dawrer 

It was not long after this that B.lbei took Samar- 
kand the first time, when Baycsanghdi Muza, drneii 
from his throne, fled through his elder brother Masdiid’s 
tcintories, and sought refuge in Kunduz watb Khosiou 
Shah, under whose tuition he had at one time been 
Khosrou saw the use that could be made of the Mi'rza, 
as a fit instrument for gratifying his oivn ambition 
lie despatched an cn^ o}’’ to Sultan Masaiid, proposing 
th it the) should march in concert, w itb aU their forces, 
to 1 etakc Samarkand , and that, w hen they had con- 
quered it, Masaud should fix the seat of his government 
in that capital, and gne up the mferioi principality of 
llissar to his brother Ba} csanghilr By these negoti- 
ations, Masdiid was throw n completely eft his guard , 
while lOiosrou, accompanied by Bajesanghdr, advanced 
as it on their route to Samarkand, tdl the) reached 
Cheghamdii near Hissar, -where they halted, undei pre- 
tence of waiting till the} w ei c joined by Masaiid and the 
llissar army It happened that Masaiid, just at that 
tune, had depnved some of his Begs of their jagiis oi 
estates, a ciicuiubtance that had excited violent discon- 
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tent among them , m consequence of which some of 
them had already left him, and jomed Bayesanghdr 
Kliosrou, availing himself at once of this dissatisfaction 
and of the state of thoughtless security into Avhich he 
had lulled Mas^iid, by a sudden march surprised and 
took possession of the fort of Hissdr Masdiid himself 
escaped with difficulty, and sought refuge with Sultan 
Husein Mirza in Khordsdn 

After this success, Khosrou placed Bayesanghdr in 
Hissdr , and bestowed Khutldn, a portion of Masdhd’s 
territory, on his own brother, Wall He then marched 
to invade Sultan Husein’s dommions, that he might 
co-operate with Badi-ez-zeman and Zulnun Beg Arghiin, 
who had revolted in the south He laid siege to Balkh, 
at the same time sending on Wah to make an inroad 
towards Shiberghdn, from which he brought back a 
hundred thousand sheep and three thousand camels 
Sultan Husem had marched in person towards Kandahdr 
against his rebel son, and had taken Bfst , but, having 
failed to reduce Zulnun, the powerful chief by whom 
that prmce was protected, he found himself compelled 
to retreat The rebels were encouraged, by the failure 
of this expedition, to hazard a bold enterprise, and 
pushed forward a large body of troops, which had 
nearly taken Herat by surprise The dechning years of 
the Sultan were embittered by the rebellion of his sons, 
and by civil wars. The fugitive Masaud, meanwhile, 
was well received by Sultan Husein, who gave him one 
of his daughters in marriage , but he had afterwards 
the unaccountable weakness to yield to the soh citations 
of B&ki Cheghdnidni, Khosrou’s brother, who had taken 
refuge along with him in the Court of Herat, to flee 
from that city, without taking leave of the Sultan, his 
fathcr-in-law, and to rejoin Khosrou 

Khosrou Shah, on the arrival of Masaiid, sent to call 
Bayesanghar Mi'iza from Ilissar He hud now in his 
tamp thiec piintes of the lioust ol Taimur, Sulfan 
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new .Ut.ick on IJalLli but as Ins iilaiis ^\cre now rijic 
for execution, and Ins own jiower firmly established, he 
threw aside all disguise, and caused that amiable and 
accomplished prince to be strangled, after 11111011 he 
usuipcd the soicreignt)' of the whole countr}’’ from 
Karaligin to the Kindu knsh mountains, and from 
Balkh to Badakhshan This power he had already en- 
joyed for about fi\c years, when B.lbcr armed for the 
second tune in Ins dominions When Khosrou was at 
the height of his pow'cr, his army amounted to betw een 
twenty and thirty thousand men He wxis a prince of 
great capacity, liberal to his dependents, fond of show 
and magnificence, an able administrator ; but heartless, 
profligate m his manners, totally unprincipled, and a 
slave to ambition * 

In marching through the tern tones of Khosrou Shah, 
Bdber, as has been observed, w'as attended w itli jealous 
watchfulness by that prince’s officers When he arrived 
at Kabadian, a eity on the Amu above Turmez, he was 
met by an envoy from Baki Cheghaniani, a younger 
brother of Khosrou, and who held the government of 
Cheghdnidn, Turmez, and other districts north of the 
liver Baki, as seems to ha\c been the invanable cus- 
tom of the age, w'as then on indifferent terms with his 
brother, and the envoy assured Babei of his mastei's 
leadiness to join him, and to acknowledge him as his 
sovereign Baki himself soon after waited on Baber, 
while he was crossing the Amu at a feiTy near Ubaj , and, 
having conferred with lam, invited him to move down 
the left bank of the river, till he was opposite to tlie 
town of Turmez, w'here he promised to meet him 
There Baki accordingly brought across his whole family, 
and his most valuable propertj' , and then proceeded, m 
eoneert Asuth Baber, tow aids Kahraerd, a district lying 
high up in the mountains between Eibak and Baiman, 
and at that tunc go\eined by Ahmed Kasim a 
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Bcplie\\ ol Xliosioii It -B.is tlic uitentioii of the coii- 
lederates to deposit then A^olnen, niid Biiki’s heavy 
baggage, iii Ajer, a fort in tliat tcriitor} , after Avhich 
they vould be free to follow then fortune, vhctever it 
might crll 

The influence of tlic youthful Babei’s fame and 
taiiiih, vhicli Khosiou had so natuially dreaded, soon 
began to be felt Every da}, vhilc on their march, 
they verc loined by men of note, vho deserted from 
Khosiou, and vlio bioiiglit assuiances that nil the 
Moghuls in his seince, a numerous and powerful body, 
only "waited a fatounble opportunity to dcclaic foi 
Baber It htppened that, at this crisis, all the wander 
iiig tribes in that country, of every rate, veie dissatis- 
lied with Khosiou, though the leading causes of the 
general disorganisation that pie\ ailed were assuredly 
the terror inspired by the rapid piogiess and conquests 
already made by Sheibani and Iris Uzbeks, and tlieii 
adiancc towards Hissar 

Sheibam, after the reduction of Andejau and the 
death of Tambol, returned to Samarkand There he 
■svas occupied for some time in preparations for i educing 
llissai, and for attacking the dominions of Khoidsaii 
His aimy, by the addition of the Moghuls, w^as now 
ncarl} doubled , and the experience of the preceding 
"Winter had convinced him, that he would have little 
tioublc with Khosiou, “ whom he could drive away like 
a fly fioni its dish by a wave of the hand ” He maichcd 
first to Hissar, which was bravely defended by Shiram, 
Ghehreh, a servant of Khosrou’s Sheibam in person 
superintended the operations of the siege , and Shiram 
after a time, sui rendered by capitulation, on the pio- 
inise of being allowed to leave the place in safety, a 
promise that was faithfull} obseiied f 

MHiile the siege was going foiwaid, Sheibam ordered 
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Ids biolhci Mahmud Sult.in® to take what mimber of 
men he chose, and advance against Kundu/, Tt was 
tlic stronghold of Kliosiou, wlio, for many years past, 
had been filling it with magazines of piovisions and 
mihtniy stoies, as veil ns treasure, and had loudly 
proclaimed that he had laid up such abundance of 
cvciything, that, if all else failed, he could at least de- 
fend himself for twenty years in the castle of Ivunduz 
In the midst of this boastful Infling, news armed that 
Slieibani was besieging Iliss.ti, and that Mahmi'id Sultan 
was on his march to cioss the Amu That same hour, 
ahandoning all Ins stores and jireparations, he packed 
up his ti ensure and such of his valuables as were at 
hand, and fled in dismay from the towm, to seek shelter 
and safety in the recesses of the neighbouring raoun- 
tams Hardly bad he quitted Kunduz, wdien MuUa 
Sluhammcd Tuikestani, one of Ins old and confidential 
servants, took possession of it, and declared for Sheib- 
dm ; and, two days after, !Mahm\id Sultan arrived and 
occupied it with Ins army t 

After the surrender of Hissar, and when news of the 
leduction of Kunduz had reached him, Slicih/ini, hanng 
committed the government of Hissar to Khamzeh 
Sultan, and of Cheghuman to Mehdi Sultan, began to 
march leisuiely home As the direct road by the 
Derbend Ahenem (the Iron Gatc)J was nariow and 
difficult for so numerous an army, incumbered with 
plunder, he led his troops by way of Buyeli and Tur- 
mez, an easier though more circuitous load. An in- 
cident that occurred on this occasion, and which is 
illustrative of the character of Sheibam, may be best 
given m the words of Sultan Said Khan, a son of the 
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3'onngei Klnii, and nftci’waids a vciy distinguished 
iiilci of Iv.lsligliai, ■who •\Aas then a prisoner at large in 
Sheibani’s camp “After we reached Buyeh, I ■was 
sitting one day about noon in tlie Audience Pavilion 
It i\ as before people had come m any numbers, and 
onl}'^ a few wei e present, composed chiefly of the Khan’s 
immediate servants and dependents, when a man ar 
lived in great haste vith a face of tenor and dismay, 
and laid a letter at the foot of the dignified throne 
A^Hiile he ■was engaged in leading the letter, a gieat 
change came oiei him He lose up befoie he had 
finished it, and retired into the Haiain, commanding 
his horse to be brought He made some stay in the 
private apartments, which lie left after noon-tide piayeis 
and mounted Gieat numbers attended him It be- 
came known that Mahmiid Sultan had died at Kunduz, 
and that they Mere bringing his body After he had 
left the camp and advanced to a distance, we saw a 
great ciowd, as of mourners covered with black and 
drowned in grief and lamentation, vdio had laid down 
the bier and were standing behind it in lows On 
perceiving this he made a sign, and aU the Sultans and 
others dismounted and came to attend him The men 
who have been mentioned raised a cry of mourning, 
and those on our side also raised a shout of sorrow 
As he approached nearer he made anotlier sign, when 
all the men uho weic with him formed themselves into 
a Ime and stood still, wlule he rode forward alone, till 
his horse’s head was over the bici He made anotliei 
sign, when all became silent, and the men who had 
attended the bier, ceased from teaiing then clothes and 
beards He then called one of Mahmiid Khan’s Amirs, 
and asked him such questions as are usual at ceiemo- 
mes of mourning, when he remained silent for about 
an houi shoMung no alteiation in his visage and ut- 
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journey, ■\\illi flic limilics and baggage of Biiki and 
of some Aimaks ■who had lecontly joined him, set 
out to retrace the hill-road hj’^ a\1uc1i he had advanced 
As he proceeded, ■saiions repoits of the deepest 
interest leached him in rapid succession lie soon 
learned that the Morrlinls vcic in full maich fiom 

O 

Talikan, hy Ishkcmisli, on their waj'^ to meet lam As 
he advanced on his route, the fartliei information ar- 
ined, that Sheihani and his brother were hastening to 
Hissar and Kundn? , and he soon after leceived the 
important intelligence that Khosrou Shah, believing 
that in the present distracted state of his affairs, and 
weakened as his army v as hy intrigue and defection, 
he had no chance of resisting so poAiirful an enem} as 
Sheihani, had abandoned Kuriduz, nhich was immedi- 
ately taken possession of, hy the Uzbeks, and that 
now that chief had mthdrawn from Ins dominions, and 
was on Ins maich for Kiihul, nith such of Ins troops as 
still adhered to him When Baber reached the Suikh- 
ah, a river which flows through deep vaUej s by Doshi 
and Kunduz, and one branch of which rises near Kali- 
merd, he was met at length by the Moghuls of Hissdr 
and Kunduz, who, to the number of three or foui 
thousand families, joined his camp, and acknowledged 
him as their sovereign ^ 

Khosrou, who had advanced from Kunduz, by Ghuii, 
on his road to Kabul, by the deep and narrow vallej s 
of that mountainous tract, now found hunself not fai 
distant from Baber’s encampment Though stiU at- 
tended by a large body of troops, he perceived that the 
game was up Seeing no hope of success fiom meeting 
his adversary in arms, he sent to propose an accom- 
modation To this Baber was prevailed \ipon by Baki, 
Khosrou’s brothel, to agree, and a compromise was 
entered into , by which, on Khosrou’s resigning all Ins 
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territories, Ins life aod his private property were se- 
cured to him Bdber now marched down the Surkhdb, 
to its confluence with the Anderdb, which he crossed „ 
and encamped in the distnct of Doshi Khosrou, 
whose camp was not far ofi*, here waited upon Bdber, 
who received him, seated under a tali palm-tree 
Having made his submission, as to his superior lord, 
he returned back to his quarters. When the con- 
ference was over, Bdber, whose abhorrence of Khosrou 
was as deep as it was just, ordered his treasurer to 
send back the treasure, horses, and whatever else had 
been presented to him, just as they were , although, 
says our author, the king had only one horse suitable for 
a person of his rank, and that was used by his mother ® 
But the blow was struck The act of submission, of a 
chief so haughty as Khosrou, sufficiently explained fo 
the world the extent of his humiliation , and, that same 
day, even those adherents who till now had remained^ 
faithful to him, began to desert, and passed over m- 
crowds to Bdber , so that, before the evening of the 
following day, hardly a man of any consequence re- 
mamed in his camp Without loss of time Khrosrou, 
having loaded a number of mules and camels with Ins 
jewels, gold and silver plate, and other valuables, — for 
he was celebrated among the chiefs of the time for his 
wealth and magnificence, — set out for Khordsdn, under 
the protection of a guard furnished him by Bdber 
Some part of his least portable property was probably 
left behind, and fell into the hands of Bdber’s followers f , 
as well as the whole of his military equipments, horses, 
and arms, of which the young king took possession 
It was not one of the least remaikable of the numerous 
reverses of fortune in that unsettled period, that a pnnce,^ 
who, but a few days before, had had at his command 
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twenty or thirty thousand troops, w as ohhged to avail 
liiniself of the piotectiou of a youth who had so lately 
entered his territories as a fugitne and a wanderer, 
uith not three liundrcd naked and unarmed followers® 

On the evening of the inten lew with Khosrou Sliah, 
Baber’s cousin, j\Ii'r7a Khan, the only surviving son of 
Sultan ]Mahniud jMirva, Khosrou’s old master, and the 
brother of the tvo unfortunate princes, one of vhom 
had been put to death, and tlic other bhnded, by Khosrou, 
came into Baber’s presence inth his charge of murder, 
and claiming the retabation of blood, as allowed by the 
Jluhammedan law But Baber, deeply as he detested 
Khosrou, pleaded his faith, pledged by the convention, 
as a ground for sending him away in safety , and, by 
expressing the most heartfelt sympathy for the j\[irza 
and his ivrongs, soothed his wounded feehngs, and pie- 
vailed upon lum to desist from his legal claim of 
blood f 

From the time that Baber was joined on the Amu by 
Baki Cheghaniani, that nobleman became his chief 
minister and adAuser He now strongly urged Briber 
to send away his brother, J ehangi'r Mirza, into Khorasan , 
representing to him, that, in the confusion m which the 
whole country then u as, with a number of different chiefs 
all stnvang for pre-ermnence, that prince would certamly 
be pitched upon, by some ambitious man, as a con- 
venient person to be set up m opposition to himself 
But, whatever truth Babei saw in these remonstrances, 
the generous feelings by which he never ceased to be 
animated, prevaded Though almost from the hour 
when he first mounted the throne Jehangir had been 
set up against him as a rival, and had even deprived 
him of his heieditary kingdom, he resolved, whatever 
had been the jealousies and heartburmngs which had 

* Baber, pp 129 — 131 , Tar -1 Baber, p 132 , Tar Eeah 
Resh ff 125, 126 f 12G 
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formerly existed between them, on tlicsc accounts, or 
whatever the prospect of future feuds hkely to arise 
from the same source, that he would not treat with uu- 
kmdness a brother wlio had left his country to accom- 
pany him in his exile He aeknowledges, however, 
that everything happened piceisely as Baki had pre- 
dicted At the same time, at Balci’s solicitation, 
Kamber All Moghul, Jehdngi'r’s chief adviser, was sent 
away from the camp * 

Although Bdber’s force had been so much increased 
by the numbers of Khosrou Shah’s followers who had 
joined him, and especially by the accession of the 
Moghuls, — a brave, though turbulent race, — he did not 
venture to return back towards Kunduz or Hissdr, 
where he must have measured his strength in an 
unequal contest with the Uzbeks, who were rapidly 
spieading over all the country between the Ama and 
the Hindii-kiish mountains A detachment of them, 
which had penetrated into the hills, was at that very 
moment ravaging the territory of Doshi, not far from 
Bdber’s camp Bdber had lost nothing of his hatred 
of his inveterate foe, nor had adverse circumstances 
damped his activity A party of horse that he sent out 
fell upon these plunderers, routed them, and brought 
in a number of their heads But he saw that in the 
present condition of his own affairs, and in the dis- 
organised state of the country m which he was, it was 
not possible to offer any resistance on a large scale to 
the progress of the mvader , that it was necessary to 
yield to circumstances , and would be prudent, for a 
time, to interpose the barrier of a mountain range be- 
tween him and his victorious enemy Kdbul seemed 
to offer a more promising field for his exertions His 
cousin, Abdal-rizdk, the king of the country, had only 
recently been expelled by Mokim, a son of Zulniin 
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ArLrlniii ulio'o •j:o\ eminent \\ vs proinbly still unsettled 
lliMiur tlieroloio, diMdoil 'unoii" Ins tioops the arms 
- and iniioiir i\ Inch Kho«i on had left behind him in his 
cimp, iinon'r i\ Inch A\cre ci"hf hundred coats of lunil, 
nul ‘Jtiifs of Jior^c-funutnre, he set out iMth aidour 
upon Im new enterprise 

Tor ^oine da^ s lie pursued Ins toilsome march among 
the ])recijncc- nid o\cr the steep ind pnnfnl passes by 
which the lliiidn hush mount nns ire crossed Ihning 
snrinoiinfcd the northern nseent, he jirocccdcd to 
descend In Glnnhcud On reaching Ushlci-shchr, he 
learned tint bhirkch Ar<rh\m, a fmonritc olhccr of 
Moknn Arghun, had t ikeii post A\ith a considerable foicc 
on the Ikirun rncr, for the purpose of intercepting any 
fiigitn OS or iii\ili 11 ics w lio might attempt, by the route 
of I'cnishir, to join Ahdal-rir.ik, the c\pcllcd monarch, 
who w IS then m Lamgh.ni , .iiid that he was still quite 
Ignorant of their ipproaeli Upon this Ikibci resohed 
to mirch forwaid lor the jnnjiose of surprising him 
He set out in the iftcrnoon, and rode all night The 
ippearanec of the stus of the southern hcmisphcic 
showed tint he had cnteiod ujion anothci clime “ Till 
this time,” sns he, “I had ne\cr seen the sfai Soiled 
(Canopus) , but on reaching the top of the hill. Soiled 
ajipcarcd below, bright m the south I said, ‘'Ihis 
cannot be Sobed ’ They answered, ‘It is indeed 
Soiled ’ r>aki Chcgb.im.nu repe vtcd the couplet [^of 
an eminent Pci Sian poet] — 

“ ‘ O Solioil ' lio^\ fur (lo't lliou sliinc, and «Iicre dost thou rise ^ 
lliinc c\c IS an omen of good fortune to lam on wliom it falls’" 

“ The sun,” continues B.lbcr, “was a speai’s length 
high, when we reached the foot of the valley of Sen]ed ” 
The troops in ad^nnce fell in with .Shiikeh, beloAv Kara- 
bdgh , instantly attacked him, and kept Imiassing him 
with a skinnishing fight, till i cm foi cements came up, 

when the w’holc detachment charged and routed Ins 
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troops, and made him and some of his best men pri- 
soners ^ 

When Khosiou Shah retired from Kundiiz, he seems 
to have set out attended only by his household and 
regular troops, without incumbering himself wth the 
11 regulars and the wandering tnbes whe were in his 
service, with some of whom, indeed, he had quarrelled 
The various tribes, which differed from each other in 
race and in manners, formed, with the irregulars, five 
or SIX separate bodies Of these, the Moghuls, we have 
seen, joined Bdber. The others also hastened to cross 
the mountains, to try their fortune m a more favour- 
able region Two bodies, — one of them the HazAras of 

the Desht or wilds, who had advanced by the Penjshfr 
pass, while Bdber had taken that of Kipchdk , another 
consisting of some clansmen of Yusef and Behlul Ayub, 
— now airived and joined the king below Senjed Other 
two divisions, — the one from Khutlan, under Wah, 
Khosrou's brother , the other composed of Nukdens and 
Aimdks who had ranged about in Kundfiz, — advanced 
up from the lower countries by the Anderdb and Seirdb, 
intending also to pass by the defiles of Penjsbir The 
Aimdfcs, who reached Seirdb before Waifs division, took 
possession of the defiles, attacked, defeated, and plun- 
dered Wall’s troops as they came up, and forced Wall 
himself to fly back to the Uzbeks, by whom he was sent 
to Sheibdni, who made his head be struck off m the 
public market of Samarkand Both the Aimdks and 
the scattered remnants of Wall’s force now arrived and 
jomed Bdber, who marched down to Akserdi near Kara- 
bdgh, twelve or fourteen miles west of Kdbul The 
number of Khosrou’s fighting men of various classes 
who joined Bdber, is said to have amounted to twenty 
thousand f 

Bdber, observing the motley composition of his new 
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nnn\ in ido up i)nncipn]I\ of licicditar) nmaudcis, cuap i 
■wlnlo HI Kliocrou’s >-cr\ice, Ind hcen indulcrcd m TTTT. 
tli( nin^l iinliinitod (\(cn( of licentious Molcncc ind whom iic 
]dund( r, rc'-ohod, in pi^licc to the pcnccfiil nnd more 
ci\di'-(.d mil diitTiit" of tlic countr} on 'wlnoli lie i\ns 
entering'’, to (tKc the fir^t opportnnil} to clicclc these 
end to reduce hi‘^ followers under the rules of 
di'eiphiic Xor i\ IS an ocn«ion long anting An 
ictnc retainer of bidnii All Dcilun a lln/arn chiet, 
hiMiier earned ofi a im n| oil In foicc, fioin one of the 
inlnhit ini« me ordered to hu seized and heafen with 
‘-ticks lecording to the ]iricticc of the coiintr} lie 
expired under the pniii-hment , nnd this prompt and 
‘-tern cMinjile, loined to an nesnrance of llihei's detei- 
1111. 1 ition to defend the intncs from ojiprcssion, at once 
put an end to siuh pnctiee' Hut the want of a nn- 
fioipl force, and the neec«'=it'\ of cmploMiig bodies of 
buidcd nd\cntnrcrs of ditlcrcnt tnbc=, was always one 
of the gre It dilhcnltics winch Habei had to encounter, 
iiul on sc^cral occa'-ions in the course of his future 
career c\po‘-ed him to the most iinmment danger 

As K ihul w.is now so close at hand, it became neces- mnmpj 
s iry to decide ujion some jdan of operitions borne of 
Ills othcers were of opinion, that, ns the season was far 
spent, it was most ideis iblc to go down to Lemgh.in, 
to pass the winter there, and, make up their minds at 
leisure as to future operations Ikiki Chcgh.iindin, on 
the other hand, advised him at once to march upon the 
capital, and this advice he adopted, in consequence of 
which the camp was once more moved one stage for- 
ward, and pitched m the park or meadow of Ama, close 
b} Kabul 

Here Haber was joined bj’^ his mother, and by the Joinoi br 
funilies of his troops that had been left at Ajer A^Hien 
he set out for Kdbul, he had commissioned Ins mothei’s 

* B ibor s .Vfem pp 132 — JS4 
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jelntion Slinnm 'J'ngliai to conduct Khosroii a certain 
i\ny on Ins road to Klioi/tsdn , after wliicli lie ^v^ts to 
rctinn by Ajci, and to bring on tlic lionscliold Jiut 
Slniani Iind not gone far ^^hcn he discovered that 
Kliosron was no longer under bis contiol, and Ins 
piisoncr, instead of proceeding on Ins journej, in‘;istcd 
on accompanying him back to Kalmierd On reaching 
that place, Ahmed Kiisiin, the governor, was induced 
by Ins uncle Khosrou to behave \cry harshly to the 
families that had been left in the district !MaTiy of 
them were Moghuls, who were not disposed to submit 
quietly, and, in concert with Slnmin Tagh/n, laid a plan 
for seizing both Khosrou and Ins nephew , who, having 
discovered the plot, fled by the valley of Ajer towards 
Kiioras.in Thus relieved of all apprehensions from 
Khosrou, the detachment left Ajer with the families 
under their charge But they had new dangers to 
encounter , for, the clans that inhabit the lulls, roused 
by the neb booty presented to their rapacity, were all 
in arms to seize and plunder the numerous stragglers, 
and bands that were now crossing tlie mountains in 
cvciy direction, from Kiinduz and tlie north , and had 
occupied all the passes Tlie detachment from Ajer, 
with its convoy, going on by Kahmerd, shared the 
common danger Many followers both of Baber and 
of Bdki were made prisoners , others were pillaged and 
dispersed BdbeTs family and houshold, however, 
made their way by the Kipchak pass, and, after many 
dangers and distresses, at length reaclicd him at Araa 
From Ama, Bdber next piocecdcd to the meadow of 
Chdliik , and, having now detennmed upon the siege of 
Kabul, be made the army take up its ground on the 
ditfcrent sides of tlie city * 

The country of Kabul, the conquest of which Bdber 
now determined to attempt, was liai dly more tranquil 
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tlnn flio mi'-cnWc nnd plinulcrod pioMiiccs he 

IikI left hdmid. tiioiifrli fioin a diflurcnt i iiisc After 
f'ultnn Ahii'-u'd'*' dcith m Ink, l lupli ]Jc5 ^Iir/.i, K i- 
htih niiL of li)<; iiid ]' dj( i «; tinclo, hcc'une Sultan 
of K ihiil nnd (tin/ni , and liad continued to go\ern 
tin 'L kinudoiU'' till liis deith, ^\hIch occuircd ibouL 
tliue Acan hi lore I'/djor made Ins ij)[)earincc on the 
•^oulh of (he nindu-ku''h 

'lint prince \\ n bUcccedcd h} his ^on Ahdd-n/i'ik 
Miiva lilt hcciiue of Ins othci ‘^on, Alir.in-shah 
Mnn \\houi \\c ha\c ‘=1.(11 a fc^\ acm bcloie in Ins 
f ithcr s hfetnne, and in anus ignnist hn nuthoiif>, "we 
are not told Ahdd-ii/ik being aoiing, his nniustei 
Slnriin /ikci ruled him ind Ins tciiilonc'' i\ith ab'^o- 
lutc ])cn\cr, and mi"ht rcall} be snd to ha\e muipcd 
the gmcrnine'iit , an ocoui leiicc at tins peiiod common 
to ill the* din(.rent dc'ccnd nits of the fiiinl) ol 'rannui, 
mIio, cduc.,i(e-d foi a throne in c'ace and cnemmnc} , A\eic 
ke]U n\ u from tint knowledge of men nnd things 
winch could alone qualify them to fill it with honour 

Slur nil did not long luaiiit nn Ins isecndcncy The 
court of the }ouiig jiriiicc <=0011 bec.ime a S( cue of faction 
and iiitricuc -V compirac} was foiined against the 
minister In ‘=01110 of the first men among the nobles, 
who siiddcnh cnteied the uqnt d with tliicc bundled 
followers and murdered him as he was sitting at table 
111 the I’re^enee-JI ill of the palace, at a great IMuham- 
medm iestnal, when he had enjoyed Ins power about a 
twehcmoiith J3ut, as none of the conspirators was so 
much more distinguished than the rest as to enable 
him to t ike a dccnled lead, the kingdom on this event 
beciine a pi 03=^ to all the etils of anarch}' 

Ihicouraged b}' tins state of aflairs, Muhainmed JIo- 
kim (a son of Zulnun Arghiin, the govcinoi 01 lathei 
ruler of Kandahfn), who held for Ins fathci the Geim- 

* lie is called Zaki Beg by rcriEhta, 11 p SI 
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Sir, (a considei able province on tlie Helmend,) suppoited 
by the Ila/dias, — wlio inhabit the lulls that lie along the 
upper course of that river, nearly as far as Kdbul, and 
who •were much attached to Ins father, — ^passed secretly 
through that mountainous tract, after a rapid march 
appeared suddenly before Kabul, and made himself 
master of the town Abdul-nzak jlli'rza tied, and found 
refuge among the Turkolam Afghans in Lamghdn 5 
while l\Iokfm, witli little opposition, occupied the king- 
doms of Ghazni and K^bul , and soon after, to assist m 
consolidating his power, married the daughter of Ulugh 
Beg ^Ii'rza, the late Sultan IMokhn’s father, Zulniin Beg, 
when informed of what had happened % irrote to his 
son, disapproving of the enterpnse, but at the same 
time advising him, as the best means of retaining the 
acquisition he had made, to be ever watchfully on his 
guard, and. especially to retain none of the old nobles 
of Kdbul about him In compliance with this advice, 
Mokim dismissed most of the old officers, and fiUed their 
places with creatures of his own Abdal-nzdk made 
several unsuccessful attempts to recover his father’s 
dominions , and Mokim still continued to govern them, 
when Baber descended from the northern mountains 
and invested his capital f 

The advance and attack of Bdber being wboll}’^ unex- 
pected, Mokim had made no provision against such an 
event , and, from the suddenness with which the town 
and castle were blockaded, he found himself totally un- 
provided with the means of supporting a siege The 
citizens, too, were all in favour of Baber Mokim there- 
fore saw no hopes of safety but m a capitulation, which 
soon followed, and by which it was stipulated that he, 
his family, and followers, were to march out with their 
effects, and to be permitted to return borne uninjured 

* The author of the TarflJii Sind he was on the Amu with Badi-ez- 
mates the news of Motim's con- zemfin, f gO v 
quest reach his father, 2ulBun, n hen f Bhber's Mem , TariLhi Sind 
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The plncc ^\^s nccordingly smicndcrcd aftci n siege of 
oiiI\ n fc^\ da}s*' Altliougli liiibcr liad placed ]\Ioknn 
and Ins f.unil) under the protection of liis oun lious- 
liold troops and ^ei \ anl‘!,coininnnded by liis o bi others, 
i\hoin be liad ordered to guard them as they left the 
towai, }ot such ^\as tlic Moleiice and cro^\dlng of Ins 
unruh followers, pushing forward, eager to plundei 
the rich prey A\hich Mokim’s baggigc was supposed to 
oiler, that the Sultan hiin‘:elf was hastily sent for to 
appease the tumult, and this he could not accomplish 
till he had ordered Ec\eral of those most actnc in the 
sedition to be shot b} his archers, and others to be 
sabred This constant determination in the 3 ’oung 
prince to maintain discipline and to prevent pillage, 
though it endeared him to his subjects, had not the 
same eflect upon his needy and rapacious followers 
j\Iokun, aftci this exercise of authorit}’- in his behalf, 
proceeded on his march, and arrived safe in his own 
go\ eminent And thus Ihibcr, in the beginning of 
October, a d 1504, little more than three months after 
leaMiig, as a houseless exile, his little kingdom of Fer- 
ghana, sail himself sovereign of the far more extensive 
and powerful kingdoms of Kfibul and Ghami f 

The kingdom of Kabul which thus fell into the 
power of Faber, which became his favourite residence 
dming the greater pait of his future hie, and which 
for tA\o centuries remained annexed to the empire of 
India, was by no means so extensive as that which, 
under the recent Afghdn dynasty, has passed under 
that name It was confined to the provinces of Kabul 
and Ghazni, and has been described with great minute- 
ness and accuracy of detail by Baber himself in his 
invaluable commentaries It consisted chiefly of a very 
elevated table laud, rising at an average about six 

• End of Itebi ii , a u £)10, -j- Buber, pp 135, 136 
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BooKiL thousand feet above the level of the sea, and was 
jCTTm, hounded, on the north, hy the lofty Hindii-kush moun- 
tains , on the west, hy them and hy the range which 
runs between the Hmdu-kiish and Khordsdn , on the 
east, by those mountains which run from the lofty 
peak of Sefid-koh, to the east of Guidiz, past Sir-efzd 
and the sources of the Gomal, towards the plain of 
Ah-istddeh, supporting the lofty table-land of Ghazni 
and Kdbul , and, on the south, on which side its limits 
are indistinctly marked, being probably bounded by 
the hills that enclose the basin of the Ab-istddeh lake 
Even over this extent, the inhabitants of the plains and 
cultivated valleys alone yielded a regular submission 
The hiUs were, in general, inhabited by independent 
and refractory tribes or clans, as were also some paits 
of the more desert plains , insomuch that even the high 
road between Kdbul and Jagdalak, which formed the 
chief communication between the country of Kdbul and 
the iich piovince of Lamghdn, Pcshdwer, and the 
Indus, was infested by hostile and predatory tribes 
within a day’s journey of the capital ^ 

The kingdom appears, at that period, to have com- 
pichcnded, I the long and narrow plains runnmg 
neaily fiom south to north from Ghazni to Kdbul, 
II the valleys that run westward into the Para- 
paniisan mountains, especially that of Koh-ddman , 
ill the Kohistdn or Highlands of Kabul, which he 
to the north and north-west of that city, chiefly beyond 
the Ghurbend and Kabul rivers, and which are formed 
of the high and loiv lands of Ghurbend, PenjsluT, and 
Kprow, that run along the slope of the hills, and deep 
under the precipitous heights of Hindii-kush 
Lamghdn or Laghman, divided into two parts by the 
Kabul iivci The portion on the north contained the 
1 allc} s of Alishing and iVl ingdr, that also i un among 

• Babers Mem pp 232 — 278 
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the mountains of the Hindii-kush range, and uniting, 
foiin that of Mandr.iur, whicli opens on the Kabul 
iner The portion on the south of that nver contained 
the gieat district of Kang-nilidi, Aihicli, besides its ample 
extent to the south, stretches doivn the deep descent of 
the mountains that butticss the table-land of Kabul, 
and comprehends, m its lower extent, the rich and 
wann i alley of Aduia, now Jeldlabdd Besides these 
districts "which lie on the Kdbul river, the province of 
Lamgh.in v as considered as comprehending Kunci and 
Kurgil, "With Dera-Nur and Chegh.ln serai, vhich lie on 
the Clieghdnserai river But Lamghan Proper was 
stiictly held to be confined to the divisions north of 
the Kabul iiver, and to be bounded by it and tlie 
Cheghanserdi livers on the south and east V Lohger 
and some distiicts to the south of Lamghan 

Such being the restricted limits of Kabul and Ghazni, 
all the teiritoiy between Cheghdnserai and the Sind, 
such as Bajour, Swad, Pesbawei, &c — "were excluded 
Ihcsc were districts which had not long been occupied 
b} the Afglidns The whole extent of country reach- 
ing from the eastern hniits assigned to Kdbul as far as 
the Indus, west and east, and from the lower Kdbul 
river below Adina to the countries of Siwi and Sind, 
north and south, — a tract which seems to liave been the 
origmal seat of the Afghdns, — n as also excluded Both 
these dmsious "were, at this period, inhabited by tnbes 
prmcipaUy Afghdns, though, towards the north, and at 
the roots of the Hindii-kush range, several of the 
aboriginal tnbes still remained nearly independent 
under their hereditary native chieftains Indeed, though 
the Sultans of Ghazni and Kdbul, when m the height 
of their power, had claimed them as subjects, and 
rendered them tributory, yet, beyond the occasional 
compulsory payment of tribute, the subjection both of 
these tribes and of the Afghdns of the wilds and the 
mountains, had been little moie than nominal 
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To the "west of Kdbul were the Hindii-kiish and 
Hazdra mountains, of which the latter extended to 
Khords^n near Herdt They also were principally in- 
habited by independent tribes , on the south and south- 
east by the Hazdras, a brave and numerous race , and 
on the north and north-west by the Aimdbs, who, like 
the Hazdras, were wanderers and shepherds The latter 
tnbe held the tract from Zemin-ddwer up the Hel- 
mend to the lofty mountain of Hoh-Bdba, west of Kabul, 
mth the hills immediately to the south of that hne , 
the Aimdks held the country on the north of the Ha- 
zdras, from near Bamidn towards Herdt It would 
seem that the Nukderis, who were Aimdks or alhed to 
them, occupied the mountains between Zemm-ddwer 
and Herdt, on the south-west range towards Farra 

Kandahdr and the neighbouring provinces, to the 
south, acknowledged the sovereignty of Sultan Husein 
IMlrza of Herdt , but were in reality governed, nearly as • 
an independent state, by Ziilndn Beg Arghiin and his ^ 
family, who had also acquired great influence among 
many of the hiU-tribes to the north 

The towns and ncher plains of the Kdbul territory 
were inhabited and cultivated by Tdjiks, who spoke the 
Persian tongue, and who, if not of Persian extraction, 
had at least been, in ancient times, for centuries under 
the Persian monarchy The hills, with which the whole 
country abounded, were occupied by Hazdras, Afghdns, 
and other unsettled tribes, who sometimes possessed, 
and always infested, the plains and high-roads The 
tribes in whose range lay the long and difficult passes 
between India and the upper country, considered them 
as part of their revenue, and when they did not 
plunder, levied taxes or contributions on caravans and 
travellers, m the same manner as is done by the Arabs ' 
of the desert 

The diversity of the inhabitants of these tracts, and 
of their languages, is well described by Bdber “ In 
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tlie coimtiy of Kabul," says he, “ there arc many and 
^arlous tribes Its valleys and plains arc inhabited by 
links, Ann.iks, and Arabs In the cit}'", and the greater 
part of the Milages, the population consists of Tdji'ks 
Jlaii) others of the villages and districts are occupied 
by i’ashais, Pcrachis, Taiiks, Bcickis, and Afghans In 
the hill-country to the nest, reside the Hazaras and 
Kukdeiis ibnong the Ilaz.ira and Kukderi tribes are 
some nho speak the Moghul language® In the hills 
to the iioith-cast lies Kafcristan, and such countries as 


• Tliat intelligent and successful 
traveller, Sir^Vlcvander Bumes, takes 
notice of the pccubar appearance of 
the Hazutas, tvhotn he met with in 
his joume} from Kubul to Khulm 
“ The Hazaras," sajs he, “ arc a 
simple-hearted people, and differ 
much from the Afghan tribes. In 
physiognomy they more resemble 
the Chinese, Trail their square faces 
and small eves The\ arc Tartars 
by descent, and, one of their tribes 
IS now called Tatar-IIazara There 
IS a current belief that thej bestow 
their wives on their guests, winch 
IS certainlj erroneous The women 
have great influence, and go un- 
veiletl ’ Bumes s Travels, voL ii 
p 153 , and iii p 224 

An account of the origin of the 
Aimaks, of Jloghul race, is given 
in the Shajrat-id Atrak During 
the invasion of Chenglz Khan, 
Sultan Rukn cd-din, a son of Sultan 
Muhammed Khwarazm-Shah, gal- 
lantly defended the strong fortress 
of Firuz-Koh, in tlie hills east of 
Herat, against a powerful army 
commanded by Hulaku-Khan, the 
grandson of Chengiz, for a period 
of sii months “ It is related that 
when Hulaku left his grandfather 
to proceed bj the road of Pasi-koh 
to Fmiz koh, from the rugged and 
stony nature of the countty, and 
the steepness and difficulty of the 


lulls, many of liis horses were so 
knocked up that they could not 
move a foot, insomuch that he was 
obliged of necessity to lea\e them 
behind, appointing however a de- 
tachment composed of men out of 
each division to take care of them, 
uitli orders not to quit the place 
until he returned, IVhcn, 8i\ 
montlis after, the fort of Firuz-kob 
was taken, as well as Rukn-ed-dfn, 
Its brave defender, Tuli Khan, Hu- 
laku’s father, amitd in Khorasan, 
and Hulakni went by the route of 
Chisht Saflan and Ubek to meet 
him, and the men were forgotten 
These people, not daring to lea\e 
their station without a jarh'gh or 
mandate, conunued to dwell there, 
and took women and girls from the 
neighbouring Hazaras, with whom 
they contracted marriages, so that, 
in a short time, they had a nume- 
rous issue and descendants , and 
that tract became known as Mnn 
Saturgai , rtiurt, in the Moghul 
language, signifying a horse, and 
saturgut, lame , being so called in 
memory of their setthng there " 
Shajrat-ul-Atrak, IMS They were 
called Atmdks from the Moghul and 
Turki word signifying Tnbes It 
i5 easy to see how they are some- 
times called Aimdk's, sometimes 
Hazaras, 
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BOOK II JCntf/ir nnd Gebrek To the south is y\f"hdnjst/m 
p J 50 J Tlierc are eleven ortuehe diflcrent languages spoken 
in K.'ibul , Arabic, Persian, Turki, l\Ioghuli, Hindi, 
Afgluini, Pashai, Paniclii, Gebcri, Bercki, and Lamghdni 
It may be doubled whether so many distinct races, and 
different languages, can be found in anj' other country 
— “ The various districts of Kdbul lie amidst mountains 
Avhich push out like so many mounds, with the -sallejs 
and level plains expanding between them , and the greater 
part of the -villages and of the population is found on 
these intermediate spaces ” f 

Though the country of Kiibul lies chiefly between 
the 32° and 35° of north latitude, 3 'et, from the great 
heiglit even of the valleys above the sea, the climate is 
temperate, and allowed to be one of the most delightful 
in the world Kabul abounds in rich pasture and in 
delicious fruits, and is remarkable for its profusion of 
flowers Though possessing some fertile arable country, 
it IS still richer in flocks The winter is often severe, 
and the snow lies deep The height of the mountains, 
and the sudden descent of the land on the east, makes 
it easy at all seasons to command a change of climate, 
and, in some instances, to pass from summer heat to 
•winter snow in the course of a few hours i 

When Baber saw himself master of this valuable 
conquest, he proceeded to reward the chiefs and their 
followers, who had assisted him in the expedition To 
his brother, Jehdngir, he gave Ghazni, to Kdsir illrza, 
Lamghdn and Kijrow, to the greater chiefs, he allotted 
different provinces of the kingdom , while he rewarded 
the mfenor officers by assignments of land, and by other 
gratifications He levied a contribution of thirty thou- 

• Jlem p 140 Burnes’s Travels, to r-hich may 

j Ibid, p 153 now be added the works of Jlr 

j See Bdbers Mem pp 136 — Masson, who had an opportnnitv of 
155 , Elphinstone s Account of the visibng more of the country than 
Kingdom of Canbool, still ibe most any preTwas trareller 
comprehensive and distinct , and 
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^ancl loads of gram from K.^biil, Gha7ni, and tlieir 
dependencies, to be bestoued on the T\ncs, families, 
and folloA\crs of (he wandenng tubes, to enable them 
to accompany him on his expeditions and vars “As 
1 "was at that time ver} impel fectly acquainted with the 
lc^om^cs and resources of Kabul, the amount i\ns cx- 
ccssnc, and the coiintr} suflcicd extromel}’’ ” * 

Inn shoit tune aftci wards, Abdal-Hi/alc Jli'r/a, the 
late so\eicign of K ibul, submitted to B.ibei and ■waited 
upon him a ciiciimstance a\hich contiibuted to the 
stabibt} of his goa ei nment f 

Baber had been in Kabul but a short time, (winch he 
had employed in chastising the Mnsaudi Hazdras, who 
icfused to pa)’’ a contribution of horses and sheep im- 
posed upon them,) when Yai Iluscin, a son of Dena 
Khan, came from his fathei’s go^c^llment of Bhdra, a 
district lying beyond the Indus, on the south of Jelam, 
to inMte him into that countiy The oftei was so much 
in unison with the joung Sultan’s wishes, that, a few 
da}s afterwards, an incursion into India was resolved 
upon 

Although Baber did not, on this occasion, enter any 
part of what we now denominate India, this expedition 
IS by historians regarded as Ins liist invasion of that 
countiy After haa mg mustered his forces, and made the 
necessary inqunics, lie set out fiom Kilbul in Shaban, 
A n 910, and, hanng maichcd by Jagdalak, in six daj'-s 
reached Adina-pur, now Jelalabdd Ileie he avas struck 
aaith the total change, both m climate and in the appear- 
ance of the countiy, that at once took place on his descend- 
ing fiom the lofty table-land ol Kabul, — from the tem- 
perate into the toirid clime “ I had nearer before seen 
the Germsil (or countiies of warm tempeiature), nor 
the country of Hindustan On reaching them, I all at 
once saw a new world , the amgetablcs, the plants, the 

* Huber’s Hlem p 156 The t Tar Resh f 156 
load 13 700 lb Aaoirdupois 
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trees, the wild animals, all were different I was struck 
with astonishment, and indeed there was room for 
wonder * He proceeded by the Khaiber-pass to Bekrdra, 
now Peshdwer. There a consultation was held as to 
crossing the Indus, as had been origmally intended, 
when that plan was abandoned, and the army was led 
on a marauding and explonng expedition to the south- 
ward, through Kohdt, Bangash, Bdnu, and DeshtDdman, 
plundering all the way Below this, they came on a 
small dependency of Multdn, lying on the right bank 
of the Indus After marching for some days along the 
banks of that nver, Bdber, leaving it, turned westward 
and north , and, proceeding along the borders of Siwistdn, 
by Chotidli and through the Dula country, at length 
reached known ground at the lake of Ab-istddeh, whence 
he went on to Ghazni, and then to Kdbul, where he 
arrived in the month of ]\Iay , having employed about 
four months in this very extraordinary and arduous 
circuit. In the first part of it, through the Afghdn 
country, as far as Desht Ddman, and till they reached 
the Indus, the troops had many severe actions -with the 
brave but barbarous Afghdns, who inhabited the hills 
and wilds , but they obtained very little booty In the 
rich countries lying upon the Indus, on the other hand, 
so abundant were the cattle, that the meanest retainer 
in the army sometimes got possession of three or four 
hundred , most of which, from their very number, they 
were forced to leave behmd From the Indus to 
Ab-istddeh, cultivation nearly ceased , and the country 
was so barren and waste that the horses, already much 
exhausted by the length of the foray, began rapidly to 
fail It was impossible to find corn, even for Bdber’s , 
and he was in the end compelled to leave his oivn tent ^ 
behind, for want of carriage Their difficulties m the 
latter part of their march were much increased by the 
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mu':, ^^]Ilcll sucllcd llic \\atci courses and filled 
the ri\im^ llu'' expedition, under! ikcn b) Piiibcr so 
'^ooii iftcr be Ind g lined pos'es'-ion of 1C ibiil, ^\lnte^el 
otlar I oii^cqucnces im\ hue attended it, made him 
intiniitch acquainted i\ith the n iturc of the greater 
pirt of the coiintn ueit of the Indus * 

If u IS in the cour-c of this expedition that the first 
SMnp'oms of r> iki Cho'ili ini.ini’s ambitious intentions 
bcirin to ap|>car In loining Ikiber, he had jirobably 
reckoned upon finding him tractable and caieless m 
business, he mu ha\c hoped to diicet c\cr 3 thing uith 
absolute jiouer is his brother and the other ministers 
in the courts of Ikiber’s cousins m M.'iwennmhei and 
1C d)ul h 1(1 rcccnth, uithout exception, been accustomed 
to do On the coiitnra*, he hid c^en already found, 
in his oun so\orcign, a bruc and nctuc piincc, of 
brilli int talents, inqui«itue and intelligent in business, 
u ho listened, indeed, to achiee, but decided and acted 
for himself I'.efore him, I’.iki’s ambitious Mens stood 
cheeked ind he turned his e}es on Jch.ingir Miiva as 
a fitter instniincnt for his purpose lie pioposcd to 
him, to illou himself to be set up against lus brother, 
i.hou os to be seized ind cent across the Indus Jcli.ingii 
declined taking the jiirt assigned to him, and rc\oaled 
the plot to lus brother I'aki, ll 0 ^^c^er, u is too stiong 
in the number of lus oun immednlc followers, and had 
loo much influence in the arm}, to be dealt with nishl} 
Ikiber, thei cforc, dissembled , but, fi om this timcfoi w ai-d, 
■watched for the earliest safe opportunity of dismissing 
from lus serMCC so dangerous a minister f 

• Ilibcrs Mem pp \'\G — IfiC ivlncli made liim think of carrying 

Mirra Khan sa\s that this c’lpi,- them into Hindustan , and that the 
dition was undertaken bj Jl ibcr, cattle of tlic army were ruined in 
from finding that K ibul -was not the course of it Tar Itesh f 159 
rufficRiit to support the numbers •}• Huber, pp iGf, lC5 
wlio Iiad deserted Khosrou Sliab, 
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It was not till Baber had reached K^bul that he was 
informed of the events which had taken place m his 
absence He found that his brother, Kasir ilir/a, 
instead of following him, as he had been ordered, had 
crossed the Hindu-kiish range, and was engaged m 
operations on his own account, m Badakhshan Vari- 
ous circumstances led to this We have seen that 
Khosrou Shah, when sent towards Khorasan, had con- 
trived to overpower his guard, and to return back to 
his nephew, Abmed Kdslra, at Kahmerd. Discovermg 
very soon that he could effect nothing in his former 
dominions, he again set out for Herat Before reaching 
that capital, he met with his former ally, Badi-ez-zeman 
llirza and Zulniin Beg, and accompanied them to 
Herdt All of them had, not long before, been at open 
war with the Sultan. Bdber truly remarks, that, his 
success agamst Khosrou and Mokim, Zulmin’s son, had 
been the means of bringing aU these proud and power- 
ful men, m a humble condition, mto the presence of 
their sovereign After remaining for some time in the 
court of Sultan Husem, who gave him a gracious recep- 
tion, Khosrou became anxious once more to try his 
fortune m the scene of his former glory, at Kunduz 
Such an attempt was represented to him as bemg quite 
ridiculous, in the present shattered state of his affairs ; 
and he was advised to wait for a more favourable mo- 
ment, but, bemg impatient, he persisted and set out 
Sheibdm Khan had given the government of Kunduz 
to Kamber-Bi, of Merv, an Uzbek, who, m obedience to 
his master’s commands, had entered Badakhshdn, and 
taken possession of a great part of the country But 
the natives of that rugged and mocmtainous province, 
who had never been completely reduced by Khosrou, 
and who detested a foreign yoke, rose upon the Uzbeks 
m several quarters at once, recovered Kda-Zefcr, the 
prmcipal fortress, beat back the invaders, whom they 
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defeated several times Vith great slaughter, and sent to 
inMte Nasii jMiiza to place himself at their head* 
"^^lien Bdber set out on the Afghan expedition, Nasir 
liad I’cmained behind, though ordered to foUoiv him , 
instead of douig vhich, he had spent the earher part of 
the ivinter in expeditions planned and conducted for 
objects of his ovm He had driven a body of the 
Aimaks and other tribes out of Lamghan , and had 
followed them up to the Baian river, where he was 
lying when he received the invitation to repair to 
Badakhshan Thinking that something might be 
achieved, in the agitated state of that country, he re- 
solved to try his fortune in that quarter , and, without 
consultmg Baber, who had not yet letumed to Kdbul, 
he set out, advanced from the Baran nver, up the 
passes of Hiudu-kush, and descended on the noithern 
slope, near Behana Here he fell in with Khosrou 
Shah, who, after quitting Herat, had just arrived in the 
neighbouihood with a few hundred men Khosrou, 
with his accustomed art, tried to fasten himself upon 
Hasir j\Iirza, and to gam him ovei, hoping to effect 
somethimr under the cover of his name But the 
Badakhshdn chiefs, though they had invited Niisir, were 
not disposed to recene Khosrou Yet, so persevermgly 
did he clmg to the young prmce, accompanying him in 
all his motions, that it was not tiU Ndsir had reached 
the territory of IsL^-emish, and had drawn out his 
troops m battle array against tliose of Khosrou, that 
he was able to get rid of his unwelcome compamon 
Khosrou, thus left to himself, proceeded, with hardly a 
thousand men, to besiege Kunduz Kamber-bi, hearmg 
of lus approach, called in Khamzeh Sultan from Hisdr, 
who despatched troops to his aid under the command of 
his sons They attacked Khosrou the moment they 
arrived, slew his nephew and some of his best troops. 
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and ensily defeated Ins linndfnl of men Khosrou-SIiali 
■nas Inmself talvcn prisoner, Ins head Yas soon after 
struck off m Kundur, so lately the sent of his po^^er, 
and sent off to ShciMni, in Kln^firn/m Such Mas the 
end of this man’s guilty ambition, and of all Ins magni- 
ficcncc and crimes ^ 

Nnsir jMi'r/a Mas loss unfortunate By the influence 
of a party in Badakhshfin, headed by Mobarck Shah 
and ^luhamincd Koichi, he uas ncknov, lodged ns king, 
and governed that country for two or three }car3 
During some part of Ins short reign, considerable 
success attended Ins arms When Sheibam Khan laid 
siege to Balkh, he sent three or four thousand men to 
ravage Badakhshan Nasir Mir^awas tlien encamped 
near Kislicm , ifobitrck Shah, who acted m conjunction 
with him, lying not fai off One dn ision of the Uz- 
beks came upon Ndsir by surprise, but the Mirra 
bravely charged and totallj defeated tliem, killing some 
and making others of them prisoners, many wore 
drowned in attempting to rccross the Kishem river, 
which had swollen after they had passed it lie then 
marched against the other division, whicli, m the mean 
time, had attacked and defeated Mobdrek Shah’s armj", 
and, w'lth the assistance of the Amirs wdio poured down 
from the neighbouring lulls, he totally routed it also 
In tins affair the Urbeks lost a thousand or fifteen 
hundred men Niisir did not, howe^cr, long maintain 
Ills ascendency in Badakhshdn JIuhammed Korchi, 
klobdrek Shah, and other Amii s who had raised him to 
the throne, offended wnth some of liis proceedmgs, and 
still more witli the conduct of his favourites, rose in 
revolt , and, having collected a large body both of in- 
fantry and horse, maiched against him, and took up a 
strong position Nfisir and his young advisers, who 
had with them a consideinble foice of cavalry, impru- 


* Bfiber's Mem pp l68, iCp 
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(londy nUnckcd (lie insurgents in the biokcn grounds 
on i\ 1 ik 1 i (licir infnnti^ ^^c^e posted Aftci icpcatcd 
nn'iiK.ccs'^fuI cliargc":, the insm gents assumed tlic of- 
ien‘=i\c, •ind, chaiging in tlieir tuin, put llieii adversaiies 
to flight All ivlio still adhered to the i\Ii'i/a -were 
plundered, and ho nas finally dm en out of thccounti}", 
and compelled to fl} to Ishkemish and Niin'n , 111101100, 
recrossmg (he lulls h}^ the Surkh ab and Abdcich route, 
he descended b} Shibcitu on Kabul, -wheie he once 
moic ]Oincd his bi other, the Sultan ^ 

1j iber, after his return from his circuitous expedition 
in the Afghan country, had jilnnned a more important 
one against Kandah ir But this iv as delayed, first, by 
an attack of fci cr from i\ Inch he soon iccovcicd, and 
next, by a iiolent caithqnakc, 11111011 did much damage 
all over the country of Kabul, throning donn many 
houses, and making breaches in the nails of the castles 
and fortified ton ns In some places it formed deep 
cavities in the earth, and in otheis levelled considerable 
eminences nith the ground f Aftci devoting a month 
to repairing the foi tifications of the toims that had 
been injured, and to alleviating the sufleiings of the 
inhabitants, nitli an activity and kindness by ivliich he 
is said to haic gained their afiection, he led his army 
to the south, hesitating bctnecii attacking Kandahai, 
and plundering the hill-tribes His brother Jchiingi'i 
and Baki Cheghilniam advised an attack on Kihlt J, a 
stiong fort on the road fiom Gha/m to Kandahdr It 
ivas accordingly attacked and carried by storm, though 
not without considerable loss But all the blood spilt 
in the conquest was thrown away, as it was found im- 
possible to retain it , probably in consequence of its 
being insulated fiom the rest of Bdber’s dominions 
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Jelidnglr and Bdki, to "wlioin it was successively offered, 
botli declined to take charge of it * 

For some time past, Bdber had been on uncomfortable 
terms with his minister Bdki Much of his success in 
gaming over Ediosrou's troops, by means of which he 
effected the conquest of Kdbul, had been due to that 
nobleman Bdber complains that he was mean and 
SOI did, as an instance of which he adduces the fact, 
that, in marching together when they first met, after 
passmg the Amu, near Turmez, though Bdkt had thirty 
or forty thousand sheep along with him, and Bdber’s 
ragged and weaiy followers were starving, not a smgle 
one did he offer ; and adds, that, even when they had at 
last reached Kahmerd, his generosity hrmted itself to a 
gift of fifty. Bdber had also complamts of a different 
kmd to make. It appears that Bdki had made the 
kettle-drum be beat before his own tent . an unpardon 
able offence, that being a mark of dignity which, in a 
royal camp, is confined to the sovereign alone, and 
though Bdber had bestowed on him the transit duties, 
which are the principal revenue of Kdbul, with the pro- 
perty-tax levied from the Hazdras, and had made him 
governor of Kdbul and Penjshir, as well as commander 
of the guards, with the office of chief-mmister, stdl 
Bdki was not satisfied We have seen, that, in the 
course of the late expedition down the Indus, Bdbei 
had too much reason to believe that he had been guilty 
of direct treason, and that he had placed himself at the 
head of a conspiracy, the object of which was to depose 
his sovereign, and to bestow his throne and dominions 
on his brother. 

Bdber had prudently dissembled his knowledge of 
these intrigues, but the minister, believing that his 
services were indispensable, in order to add to his own 
importance and claims, affected discontent , and was 


* Bdber’s Mem pp 170, 171 , Bnggs’s Fenshta, \ol ii p 25 
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(nisiuiiU 'I*-! inn 1‘ utM') rcdio '1 111 “=, 1' iIk r n‘5 oftc-n 
wIikIi t'lih ikMui'i to IttKi'*' i nnlidniu i', lie 
roitwi llii'- I* iid. r oi i< '-t"ii itioii ill iiu>i(Mir;:ciil ti'riii'= 
'I o lii'- < i.]i^t4 rmtii'ii, lie loiind lii*' ]>Lti(ioii coinplitd 
! )i In d inn lie jh>u '1(u< d In*' toin . niid ■itiit to rc- 
ir I ■ III" ufi< r niid l<» n'lniiid 1> dn r, tli it, \\li( ii lie lomed 
li III tint ]iriiue Ind nipun <1 n<\<r t<jcdl liiiii to iic- 
( eiint till 1)1 Ind 1 h(ii niiiltx of nine ofliiicc" Hut 
1) du r n ‘•ti id\ to Im jitir|>i<‘-( and ••t nt linn a Int of 
< 1< \ 4 II li< i\ \ olH lu f ■= till imtici* of nil of \\ )m li lie u n, 
I'lii ifti r iiiotin r. foned to admit I’nki *-0011 ifttr, 
"4(111;: tint 111" iiilliuliK n poiie, "it oilf foi India 
^\itll hi" fnnih and )tro|>4,rt\, and poncidid li\ v,a> of 
Kliiihir Aftir cro""iinr tin Imlii", he fill into the 
h iinl" of ^ ir llii"! Ill of Hliir 1 , \\ho"L M^it to Haber at 
K dull h'l" hi 1 n iiuntioiKd ar llmeiii had aceoin- 
p iiin d H ihi r in hn 1 ile c \p( dition to the Indm, in far 
nlvohit, when on tlu 1 4 pn "ciit Uioiis that he iniide, 
Hdiir i""ni d linn III" to tin* ])iIi/aK" the Viistf/ us 
and K i”i nil" trilii s inli ihitiii" in th it tpnrter, dt‘"inng 
tlum to let under hi" oidi P" , 'i I'li Jlusein on his ji irt 
jd(d;rinir hiiii"(lf to tNteiul Halier'" doininioii be} Olid 
tin Indu" Hut tint (.hief, abmiiip: tiie finiiiiii lie h id 
iinnid, cidnted in hn "<r\ue* a number of Yu"ef/ai 
iiid Jlilii/ dv Af;rhui", as well as men of the ddt and 
(filler tribe" and was now employed, ns a ficebooter, in 
jihindenii;: the country and lobbing on the hi^jlnsn^s 
in the I’cni ib Into the hands of this merciless ma- 


ni\r I 

A 1' liOj 
1’ l<r ar- 

€"-| i«lin rr- 

fOliallnll 


ruider, H ihi and his whole jiarty fell , when their pro- iiniicaih, 
pcit} was pci/ed and the wretched exile jiut to death * *nunr"’ 
L irly in the following sjiring, Habei’s brother, Je- * ^ n>03 
h nigii Mir/n, either discontented with the extent of 
coiintiy ncsio-ncd to hiiii, or hiiMiig taken some other fromKaimi, 
oficnce, and instigated b} two Moghul chiefs, to whose * " 
guidance he had coinjilctely suiiendeied hiiiisclf, fled 
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from K^bul for Gbazm, mtliout coming to any explana- 
tion Tvitli Ins sovereign After committing some acts of 
violence and hostility, and taking and plundering Eila 
Bdia he passed through the Hazara country, with all 
hiB retamers, towards Bdmidn Those tribes of Aimdks 
who by this time had withdrawn from Kasir ]\Iirza, 
were now rangmg to the north-west of that place ; and 
he flattered himself with hopes that he might mduce 
them to espouse his cause f It was not long before the 
course of events brought Baber mto the same quarter. 

* Q Kjia Safi ’ f Bdber's Mem p 175 
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The removal of an impeiious minister, and the flight of 
a restless and ambitious brother, aflPorded Baber a de- 
gree of security ■which he could hardly othervuse have 
enjoyed in his new territories Still, however, he was 
far from hcmg free from causes of anxiety The tor- 
rent of Uzbek invasion vas not stemmed His mortal 
enemy Sheibnm Khan, liaNung now subdued Hissdr, 
Kuuduz, and the neighbouring provinces, had returned 
to Samarkand, and was preparing himself for new con- 
quests 

Two objects chieflj’- engaged the attention of Sheibdni 
at this period, the conquest of Khwdrazm, which he 
AY as resolved to attempt, and the breaking down and 
amalgamation -with his army of the numerous Moghul 
clans now in his ser^vice 

He found the Moghuls a race by no means tractable 
or easily subjected to disciphne They were accustomed 
to submit to none but theu oAvn chiefs He had noiv 
about thirty thousand of them in his army The death 
of his bi other, Mahmud Sultan, who understood their 
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character, and wliom they had followed with pleasure, 
was a severe loss to him He could not venture to 
raise any one individual to the chief command of them, 
without raising up a rival to himself Several, who 
were men of note among the Moghuls, were now at Sa- 
markand Of these the most eminent was Muhammed 
Husem Korkdn, the son of Muhammed Haider, who had 
for many years been Amir or Ruler of Kdshghar Mu- 
hammed Husem was the most intimate friend of the 
elder Khan, whose sister he had married, and who had 
given him the country of Uratippa When expelled 
from it, during the short time that he shared the favour 
of Khosrou Shah, he had married Sultdm'm Begum, the 
daughter of the late Sultan Ahmed Mirza, the Sultan 
of Samarkand By these mtermamages he had become 
closely connected both with Sheibdni and Bhber*, and 
his reputation among the Moghuls stood very high Shei- 
bdni bad granted a large assignment to his ivife Sul- 
tdnim Begum in Shehr-sebz Another kloghul of note 
was Sultan Said, the younger Khan’s third son, who 
had been left wounded m the field when his father and 
uncle were defeated and taken. He had afterwards 
been earned to Akhsi, and had fallen mto the hands of 
Sheibini, on the death of Tdmbol and his brothers In 
addition to these, Shah Begum made her appearance 
at Samarkand She was the mother of the two Klians, 
the raother-in-law of one and grandmother of another 
of Sheibdni’s wives, and the mother of his son’s wife 


* The connection was menifold 
Baber's mother, Muhammed Hu- 
sein's •wife, and Sheibdm’s -wife, 
were three sisters, daughters of 
Tunis Khan Bdher and Mu- 
Iiammed Husem had also warned 
sisters, daughters of Sultan Ahmed 
Mfrza of Samarkand, and Sbeibani 
had married a sister of B&her’s 
In addition to this, Shcibdni roamed 


a daughter of the elder Khan, the 
mece of JIubammed Husem, and 
first cousin of Bdber The con- 
nection "was dra-wn closer still hy the 
mamage of Sheibdni’s son, Taiinu 
Sultan, with the family of the 
Khans, he haring maiTled the 
youngest daughter of Yunis Klian 
by Sliah Begum, a half-sister of 
Bdber’s mother 
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She "w es a woman of abihty and intrigue, and had al- 
wa} s despotically managed the weak mind of her son, 
the elder Ifhan When the Khan retired mto the 
desert, after he nas released by Sheibhni, she found 
herself thwarted by his ministers, which produced a 
quarrel inth her son Unable to bear the contradiction 
to which she was now subjected, and to w'hich she had 
never been accustomed, she repaired to Samarkand, 
under pretence of soliciting from SheibAni some district 
as a settlement for the Khan, and she there appears 
to have passed her tunc very comfortably, in the society 
of her daughters, and of numerous female connections ^ 

Sheibani Khan set out for Khwdrazm in the begin- 
ning of winter, with his army composed of Uzbeks and 
Moghuls All the Moghuls, the common tribesmen as 
well as the Sultans and Amirs, were full of uneasiness 
and apprehension Since tlie death of Mahmild Sultan, 
their confidence was gone, and no Uzbek supphed his 
place Muhammed Husem, who from gratitude bad 
always been strenuously supported by that chief f, felt 
his loss most severely Before involving himself m this 
entei prise, Sheibdm resohed to put things on a new 
footing, and to break up the banded system of iMoghuls 
It was necessary for that purpose to deprive them of 
then leaders While engaged in pieparatious for the 
conquest of Khwdrazm, he had one day a conversation 
with I\Iir Januka, a friend of Muhammed Husem He 
told him that he was resolved on no account to leave 
Khwdrazm till he had taken it, that the siege would 
probably last long , that, while any of the old Moghul 
chiefs w^ere left, he saw plainly that their adherents 
would never give up their attachment to them, to trans- 
fer it to any other master , but, that, if a convenient 
opportunity occurred, they would do by him as he had 

* Tar Resh f 130 Le was taken prisoner in a foray on 

■j" He had interceded for and "^ved Seiram 
the life of Mahmud Sultan, when 
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done by tbera, that their chief man was JIuhammed 
Husem Korkdn, the thoughts of whom disturbed him 
day and night, for to kill him was like kiUing one of 
the Khans , that he would willingly avoid that extremity 
“ Do you, therefore,” continued he, “ let him know my 
purpose, and send him a private message to make his 
escape, without delay, while yet he may j for, when he 
IS gone, I must make other Moghul chiefs dram the 
blood-stained cup ” That same hour, the jMi'r sent off 
an express to Shehr-sebz, which reached it about noon- 
tide prayers “ By afternoon prayers,” says Haider 
Mirza, “ my father, choosing me from among lus children, 
and taking not more than sixteen of his followers along 
■with him, fled towards Khordsdn I lemember tliese 
events as a dream and imagination When bis flight 
was kno'wn there was considerable alarm in Samarkand 
Sultan Said, a son of the younger Khan, three da}5 
afterwards also made his escape, and reached Sen am, 
whence he went on to Betikendf in Jloghulistan, and 
joined the elder Khan, his uncle The rest of the ]iIo- 
ghuls of rank, says the Mi'rzn, lie sent to their eternal 
home, or to hopeless imprisonment He ordered Shah 
Begum to be sent to Khorasdn, and took all her people 
■with him to Kliwarazm | 

l\Iuhammcd Ilusein Doghlat, ■when ho reached Herat, 
found it the scene of much pomp and splendour All 
Sultan j\Ii'rza Huscin's children who had been in re- 
bellion, had now submitted, and surrounded Ins throne ; 
united by dread of the common enemy The Doghlat 
was received in the most honourable manner, and a 
place assigned him next in rank to the Sultan's eldest 
son The Sultan ■wished to bind him to his family, and 
to a residence at Ilcrdt, by a connection in marriage 
'ibis the Doghlat did not think ad\isablc for bun, and 

• Tar inUi f 139 t Tar Kcili fT 131 156 
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contrnccl to aioitl The Sultnn wns now \cr 3 ’^ old, cn- 
fcchlcd b} pals) and gout , and tlie talents of his sons 
■were not such as to enable them, •when they came to 
the throne, to cope •witli Slieibilni, To escape fiom 
forming this connection, !Muhnmmcd IIiisciu pleaded a 
^o^\ to make the pilgrimage of Jlekka Soon after, 
Shah llctriiin armed in Ileiat jVlong avitli hci came 
!Mchr-nigai Khaiuiin, aiho "was her step-daughter and 
the eldest sister of Ikibei’s mother, and of the Doghlat’s 
late "iMfc, tlie same -whom Shcibani liad dnorced to 
inarr) her niece Othci relations accompanied them 
On tlieir annal Muhamincd Ilusein altered his plan 
These ladies were all strangers m Kliorasdn, 1111610 
they did not find themselves at home, but they 
•were all near relations of Baber’s mothei jMuhammed, 
therefore, asked leaie to accompany them to Kiibul , 
■which was not refused “Some days before they 
reached Kabul,” sa) s the Mir/n, “ Kutluk-nig.h Khanum, 
B.iber’s mother, died Her death was a severe atllic- 
tion to our party B.ibci rccencd us wath the utmost 
distinction, sent an honorary piocession to meet us, and 
treated us hoiiouiabl) and kindly to the utmost extent 
of his ability Here we all spent some time in the 
height of ease and enjoyment ” ** 

jMcanwhile Sheibam Khan, having got quit of the 
grand jtloghul chiefs by flight, and of the inferior 
leaders and heads of clans b) death or impiisonment, 
had incorpoiated the mass of Moghuls •with his army, 
which, besides his Uzbeks, ivas composed of adventurers 
from every tribe and nation around He iioiv laid 
siege to Khwarazm, which belonged to Khoidsdn, and 
was defended ivith e^^traoidinaiy skill and braveiy by 
Husein Suht, the governoi, foi ten or eleven months, 
and many of the gallant exploits of the garrison long 
contmued to be remembered by the Uzbeks In spite 
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of Ills frequent calls for succour, not one man was sent 
to his aid “ When no hope of rehef from any quarter 
appeared,” says Bdber, “ some dastardly wretches among 
the inhabitants, having lost heart, entered mto an 
understanding with the Uzbeks, and introduced them 
mto the fortress Husem Sfrfi, on heanng the alarm, 
repaired to the spot ; charged those who had scaled the 
walls , and, while in the act of dnvmg them out, was 
struck with an arrow and died. This put an end to 
the contest, and the place was taken The blessmg of 
God rest on Husem Siifi, who never hesitated for a 
moment, m the midst of danger and distress, gallantly 
to expose his life at the call of duty.” * 

Sheibdni now returned to Samarkand, and made pre- 
parations for attacking the dominions of Khordsdn with 
his whole force His territories were most extensive 
He was master of everything between the Amu and the 
Sirr, besides the tract of cultivated countiy that lies 
beyond the Sirr, from the Kdshghar mountains to the '' 
Lake Aral In like manner he had conquered the Amu 
from Badakhshdn to Balkh, as well as the kingdom of 
Khvdrazm He now laid siege to Balkh Sultan 
Husem Mirza saw that no time was to be lost m stem- 
mmg the torrent of invasion , and, old as he was, took 
the field m the begmnmg of summer, and summoned 
the whole force of his dominions to join him ® He at 
the same time mvited such of the neighbourmg prmccs 
as were friendly to him, and among the rest Bdber, to 
join m an undertaking that was equally the concern of 
all Bdber readily consented to lend his aid , both, from 
a wish to check the overgrown power of Sheibdm , and, 
from the expectation that, on his route to Khordsdu, lie 
might be able either to beat up the quarters of JehdngiT 
and prevent his having time to form new alliances that 

• Baber’s Mem p IjG , Tar t End of a n 911, Apnl, a n 
Eesb f 161 1506 
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miglit be (hngcrous to liim, or prc^nll upon him to 
return to his duty lie nccordingly set out fiom Kabul 
in the niontli ot I\Iohancni * (June) foi Khor.'isdn, 
1 ihing the rout of Ghurbend nnd Sliibertu From 
Uslitcr-Slichr lie proceeded to Zohdk and Gumbe/ck , 
descending, b}' Siighdn nnd the Denddn-shiken pass, to 
Kihincrd Joh.ingir Jli’r/n, alarmed at Ins motions, 
tied from the Mciiiity of Ilamidn, i\hcrc he then iias, 
and ■withdrew faithcr into the recesses of the moun- 
tains 

13 ibcr halted sonic tunc at Knlimcid, and sent out 
his troops to foiagc and to collect gram and cattle m 
^anous directions Dy Ins presence he overawed the 
Aimaks, and prc\cntcd them from joining Jehdngir 
Sheibdni i\as then busy "with the siege of Bnlkli, the 
capital of an impoitant portion of the Khordsdii do- 
minions , and his plundering parties extended their 
ra\agcs o^e^ all the low countries lying bctivcen the 
mountains and the Amu It was while Bdber was still 
at Kahmcrd, that he learned, bylctteis fiom the envojs 
■\^hom he had sent forwaid, that Sultan Husoin Mi'r/a, 
•whom he was marching to |oin, was no longei alive, 
hai mg expired in the course of the preceding month f 

This news did not stop his advance, he again set out, 
and proceeding by the passes of Balkh-<ib, penetrated 
the hill-couiitry of Saf Here, learning that the Uzbeks 
■were plundering S.hi and Cliarck, not far fiom liis Ime 
of loute, he sent out a detachment, who cut a body of 
them to pieces, and brought back a number of their 
heads as trophies 

Here the Aimaks from the neighbouring hills came 
and unanimously acknow ledged Bdber The emissaries 
whom Jchangir had sent among them to draiv them 
over to his mterest, had failed of success That prince, 

• jroliaiTcm,912, begins 2 iMaj, t Zillinjeh, ah £)11, Trbicli 
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toinfc of Ilcnit had foi many -^cars been tlic most 
lofnicd iiid iingnificent of aii}'^ in Asia Xcver had 
the fine arts been cultnatcd, in any iMusulnian count] 3^, 
■\\itli more success than at llcn'it, duimji the Ion" 1012:11 
of Sultan IIu«cin ]\Iii7a Poets, dnincs, philosophers, 
histoiians, arclntects, musical composers, singers, and 
mu‘=icians, punters and elegant penmen, (a class, 11110, 
in Persia, arc desen cdl3f ranked among the professors 
of the fine irts,) all abounded, and inaii}’^ of them 
attained the highest i-cpiit ition in their laiious pursuits 
Put the countr}' itsclt iias on the acige of ruin The 
Sultan, 11 ho in his earlier life had been so actiicand 
ngilant, in the latter }cars of his reign gaic himself 
up too easil}” to sensual and aoluptuous enjojanents 
Ills sons, unfortunately, had been educated in the ease 
and the corrupting indulgences of an eflcminatc court 
Paber desciibes them, as men of elegant manners and 
•winning address, accomplished, and intelligent, but 
dc^otcd to pleasure, and ignorant of alfairs lie soon 
saw’ that the bra^c barbarian fiom the north ivas not 
to be ^aIlqulshed b}’ men like these Their tents of 
state, their rich carpets, their gorgeous attire, and 
goblets of silver and gold, without adding to then 
oini means of defence, were an incentive to the rapacity 
of the enemy He found that the}’ had alread3’ spent 
three or four months in racrel}’’ marching from Heiat, 
and in assembling their troops on the JIurghab, and 
had remained all that time A\ithout attempting any 
active operation , w'hile the important city and fortress 
of Palkh, Avliicb had been besieged bj' the Uzbeks for 
man}’ months, and defended during all that time most 
gallantly, was at length compelled to surrender for 
A\nnt of succour “ The I\Iuzas,” says Paber, “although 
A ery accomplished at the social boaid, or in the arrange- 
ments for a party of pleasure, and although they had 
a pleasing talent foi conAeisation and society, possessed 
no knowledge AvhatcAcr of the conduct of a campaign, 
VOL I n 
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or of warlike -operations, anti Avcrc perfect strangers to 
wliatcver related to the arrangements for a battle, or 
tlic dangers and spirit of a soldier’s life Wliilo we 
remained on the Muigh/ib, news eamc that Ilak Nd/er 
Cliapa, with four or live hundred men, had advanced, 
and was plundering the territory of Chichektu The 
whole of the Mlr/as assembled, and held councils ; but, 
witli all their consultations, they could not contrive 
to detach a light party to cut up the plunderers 
Chichcktii IS ten farsangs (forty miles) from Murghdb 
I asked permission to manage the matter, but, being 
afraid for their own reputation, they would not snlFcr 
me to move ” ^ By this time the winter was at hand, 
and it was agreed that the army should break up, and 
each Mil /a choose suitable winter-quarters for himself, 
but that all should be icady to meet and commence 
operations early in the ensuing spring They urged 
Bdber also to winter in Khorfisfin But as lie had 
conqucied his own kingdom hardly two years before, 
by the aid of various unconnected bands of mercenary 
adventurers, over whom his power was but contingent, 
and who required the immediate pressure of authority to 
retain them in theiv allegiance, and as, besides this, the 
whole neighbouring countries swarmed with wandering 
tribes and houseless soldiers of fortune prowling about 
in scarcli of plunder and revolution , he justly deemed 
it dangerous to be long absent from his capital, espe- 
cially at the distance of a two or three months’ march 
Several of the royal ]\Ii'r/as, hoivever, waited upon him, 
and, by their urgent entreaties, extoitcd his consent 
To make the most of his time, he visited IJcrj'it, its holy 
and learned men, its colleges, mosques, sepulchres, and 
palaces, and was again royally cntei tamed But he 
soon saAV the necessity of attending to the atfairs of his 
own kingdom , and, m the last days of December, set 
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om Herat, on bis return to Kdbul, by tbe moun- 
oad^ 

e snow had begun to fall, and the road was diffi- 
wen in summer , but Bdber’s ardoiu of mind, and 
(d his piudence, urged hun to push on without 
^ As he advanced, the snow contmued to fall 
santly, and became deeper and deeper It soon 
led up to the horses’ knees, and, aftei a few days’ 
ress, even above the stirrups^ To add to then 
^ulties, when they were far advanced among the 
) then guide lost the road, and was never able to 
in it Kasim Beg, who was now agam Bdber’s 
le minister, and who had recommended this hdl- 
1* in preference to the low-road by Farrah and 
dahdr, which was more circuitous, eager to save 
jredit, dismounted with his sons and their followers, 

, tieading down the snow, made a road by which the 
y advanced a httle Next day, the snow being very 
D and the road still not to be found, the troops were 
ed to retrace their steps to a spot which they had 
sed, w^here there was plenty of firewood , and parties 
e detached in aU dnections to try to discovei, in 
valleys or more sheltered grounds, any of the 
jdras, or othei mhabitants, who might be wintering 
re But all their etforts were unsuccessful , and, in 
) or three days, the whole of their parties found 
ir way back, without having been able, on these 
itary wdds, to meet with even a smgle person to 
re as a guide All had abandoned the snow-covered 
untams, for their winter range m the lower grounds 
^s it was rum to remam where they were, they were 
npelled once more to set out through the snow, by 
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an end of exeilion, every man being obliged to bait 
and pass the night vrlieie he happened to be 

The cave, when esammed, seemed but small The 
Sultan was mvited, by those who had found it, to enter 
and enioy such comfort as it could yield But Baber, 
V ith that generous spirit which on all occasions, and 
most cspeciall}’’ in the most trying and dangerous, led 
him to share the hardships of those whom he led, — a 
spirit that in all his difficulties ensured to him the 
afrection and fidcht)’- of his followers, — refused to enter, 
vhile the great body of his men were suffering without 
Taking a kind of spade, he dug for himself a hole in 
the snow, near the mouth of the cave , and, sitting dovTi 
in the opening thus formed, found some sheltei fiom 
the fury of the storm Though he had dug breast 
deep in the snow, still he had not come to the ground 
The snow and drift, diiven by the wind, continued to 
increase , and, before the hour of bed-time prayers, the 
snow had settled four inches high o^erhls head and 
ears Meanwhile, those who had first entered the cave, 
having found means to explore its extent, reported that 
it was large enough to hold them all On this, Bdber 
shook off' the snow by which he nas covered, and en- 
tered the cavern, with those who were near him , at the 
same time sending to call in those who were farther off, 
and Ignorant of what had happened Bifty or sixty 
men, who were neaiest at hand, found their way in, 
and producing such provisions as they could command, 
all sat down together, and sheltered from the cold 
■wintry vand and drifting snow, feasted "nath dehght on 
their simple and scanty faie, defying the angry ele- 
ments, and forgetting foi a moment all their past suf- 
ferings 

Next mornmg the snow and the tempest ceased 
With renewed spiiit they again began tramplmg do-wn 
the snow as before, and continued their weary labour 
aU that day At night, though the snow was over, the 
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cold was most intense, and the distress extreme Many 
lost tlieir hands and feet, from its severity. On the 
succeeding morning they descended into a glen They 
knew that tins was not tlie road, but kept on, passing 
over many deep gulphs and ravines, and, by the time of 
evening prayers, gamed the mouth of tlie valley They 
now, at last, came on an inhabited country. The natives, 
in astonishment, saw them descend from the high lands 
over passes, which, at such a season, none had ever been 
known even to think of attempting, and they now 
found that the excessive depth of the snow, which had 
cost them so much toil, and v Inch they feared would 
have proved their destiuction, ivas ivhat had in reality 
saved them , as its diifts had filled up the hollows, and 
so enabled them to pass over precipices and ravines, 
which, but for that circumstance, would have opposed 
an insuperable bar to their progress ^ 

The people of Ycke-Auleng, wheie they had now de- 
scended the mountains, received Bdber and his army 
into their houses with the greatest hospitality, brought 
out and kdled their fattest sheep for them, and supplied 
hay and gram for their horses Large fires nere 
kindled, and the troops halted a whole day, to rest and 
refresh themselves They still had a long tract of hill- 
country to pass, but the level was lower and the climate 
warmer After some days, having passed Bdmian, 
and descended by the Shibertu pass, they found that 
the Tifrkomdn Hazdras, a pastoral and predatory tribe, 
who descend from the mountains m wintei, to spend 
the season in a more temperate atmosphere, were en- 
camped exactly m their line of march, little expecting 
an enemy to come upon them from the snow-covered 
mountains behind They were scattered m huts over 
the country, for the convenience of pasture Baber 
plundered the first parties of them upon whom he 
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nnir* mIkii flic rc‘^1, being nliiincd, eollccfcd fogcllicr, 
md «urul 1 lull ncii flic roufc by ^\lucll be wis dc- 
'•c« iidinir Ibic be nlf icKed .ind delenfcd llicm, iiftci 
'-onic U'-i'-fuice. put muul)or-» to the “^word, nud took 
111 ui\ Ilf flu in jiri'-onci'- Mifh tlicn 'iMves 'ind (Inldrcn, 
liter ivliuli In'- troop- •-pre id on 'ill ‘^idc^, dining nnny 
till' lu rd- of linr-i !uid Hot bs of ‘•bet]) of tbe uiifoi lu- 
ll it» Ilrui'- \\lKn\ei flu> could be df^coNcred 

r. iber li id now nth uici d 111111111 n few nmicbes of 
K ibiil uul if knerib guiitd ‘^oiiic infclligciicc of tbe 
jnoci ( diiej'- tint bid f ibiii pi ice tbrre, wliile lie w is 
luiploiidon bis eNpcdiiioii lie found tbit tbe iippre- 
b( iisioiis wbub be bid eiifeiliuitd of tbe pnssibibti of 
i<\olf 01 1 (.billion, (Itiiuig bis iibsencc, luid been but 
too well foiiiulLd 

\\ bell 11 tlur e line to tbe lesoliition of inarclung for 
Ivlioi-omi lu )i id M-ited Jus urn le 3Iub iinmcd JImein 
Mim ])ogblit tbe btislnml of bis inotbei s joiingei 
si-tcr mid bid pioposed to bun to undcitibe tbe 
in in iiieiiient of li ilnil, mid tbe lest of tbe Kingdom, 
during Ills distnce on tbe (\pcditioii 'Jbe.Mu/oic- 
spictiulh dccliiicd tbe boiioui, pie idiiig tlmt, w ben in 
Jiliorisui, be Ind niidc'iiow to pei Joi m tbe jnlgiimngc 
ol AliKKii, ind tbiit to nciept sucb a tiiist would be i 
Molifion of it , but 'idded tbit, if bis I\bi)cstj sbould ap- 
jioiiit mil of bis grcit nobles to fulfil tbit dut}', be 
would adiisc ind assist fbcin to tbe utmost extent of 
bis 'ibilit} ]j ibei, desiixius to sccuie tbe co operation 
of a mill of so mucb icpufation, and so iieai a connec- 
tion, soon ‘iftei introduced to bim ^^l/am•ed-d^n Kbali'fa, 
Miilla r» iln Ibsliagbcii, ^Iii Abineel Kasim Kobbiii, 
iiid some otber of bis confidential sen ants, and, aftei 
comjilimentuig tbe Miiya in tbe wni most manner, added, 
“Jiel}ing upon you, I am about to set out, tbesc 
Amirs will saie you tbe tioublc of details, by conduct- 
ing tbcdifiercnt depai tinents, undci }oiu gencial diicc- 
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tion /’ nncl, nftcr the strongest expressions of good-will 
on both sides, and of confidence on that of Bfiber, he 
commenced his march to Khorasiin 

For several months all went on well at Kdbul, but, 
as the Tvintcr advanced and the weather became seiere, 
all direct communication "nith Jvlior/isdn being inter- 
rupted by the snow, and by the dangerous state of the 
roads, which were infested by banditti, and especially 
by the Hararas, Aanous reports began to prevail, that 
Faber had been seircd by the 3Iir/as of Khor/isdn, and 
sent to a state prison, from which he never v.ould 
escape in life These reports were encouraged and pro- 
pagated by a poiieifiil part} in his very court and 
palace 

TJie Moghul, Tunis Khan, had left fiio daughters and 
tvo sons, three of the daughters being by one vife, and 
the tvo sons and tno of the daughters by another. 

The daughters of Ais-doulat Begum, the elder wife, 
were, — Jlehr-nigiir Ivh.inum, the mdow of Sultan Ahmed 
lili'rra of Samarkand, by whom she had no children 
After his death, as has been mentioned, she married 
Sheibdm Khan, by whom she was divorced that he 
might marry her niece Khanzfida Begum, Baber’s sister 
She left Samarkand, along with her step-mother Shah 
Begum, and had accompanied her to Kabul, where she 
now was The second daughter was Baber’s mother, 
who died just before the arrival of the party from Kho- 
rdsdn And the third was the wife of Muhammed Husein 
l\Iirza, Doghlat, who also died some years before 

Yiinis Khan’s other wife was Shah Begum, the daugh- 
ter of the king of Badakhshan By her, Yiinis had 
two sons, the elder and younger Khans , and two daugh- 
ters The elder daughter was Sultan-nigar Khanum, 
who had married Sultan Mahmud Jlirza, successhely 
Sultan of Hissdr and of Samarkand, by vhom she had 
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in oiih con Snll'in Woic, oi ns lie Mns gonci-nlly called, 
Kliin clic nficru irds inaincd ino Kliaiib of the 

* K 117 ik 1 rbeke 111 cticcccsion Shall Jicgnin’c 301111^01 
dniLditcr nniricd T.innur Suit in, the con of Shcib.im 
Kh'in 

1 mill till'' c(a(cincn( it appear? that Shah llcg'um, 
mIiiIc clio Mis the ‘'toji inothci of liibers inothci, aias 
the inoihcr of Klnn Mirvac Kh in Mnvi had been 
i duelled at j ishKcnd, ifier his fatherb death, .ind had 
becoinc the fnoniitc of hie friandinolhci and aunts, 
mIio mcic at the court of the eldci JChan, as mlII as of 
Ins uirIc Mull uiinitd lltiscin Sliah llc^rnni, thegrand- 
inotlicr, Molir-nigir Kli.iiiuin the aunt, and ^luhaniined 
lliieeiii Mir/i, tlie uncle of Khan 'tlii/a, neie all now 
it ]{ ibiil ac Mcll IS Khan Mirza hiiiiself, iiho had re- 
in uned behind Mitli Iii'' iri indinothcr, instead of accom- 
jiaiiMiig liH cousin 11 liier on his expedition 

Sliali Ihgtiin uho m is a Moiniii of spirit and of in- 
ti iirne lesohcd to ruse her fnouiitc giandson, Khan 
3Iim to the throne She gamed o\ci a bod}' of the 
MoghuK, a\ho had remained behind at Iv ibnl, and mIio 
rcirirdtd uitli reieieiiec the muIom of then old Khan, 
ind the mother of the tuo Khanc, his cons She also 
drci\ ON Cl to hci interest Sultan Senjci Unl'is, a chief 
of coiRidernblc innueiice, and her lister’s son The 
leal head of the consiarac} , honcNcr, seems to hacc 
been Mulnmmcd Iluscin rili'r/a, though he nas anxious 
not to appear, and left the ostensible inanageincnt 
of the allair to Shah llegum Ji\cn in nhatMc ma}' 
ciippocc to be the paitial statement of Ins son Haidci 
;Mi'i/i, ^luhimmcd Iluscm is fai fiom being blameless, 
“ "When the emperor nas reported to liaN’c been seized 
. (m Khoi Isaii), and Shall llegum proposed to ni}' father, 
that Khan rilirza should be acknoNN lodged in liis place, 
he refused to lend his sanction to the piocecding Tlie 
altercation tint ensued led to tcais and hcartbuining, 
and, tlnougb Sliali I’cgnm, the Khanums, too, Mere of- 
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fended, a circumstance whicli iny father felt very se- 
veicly. At last lie told them, that there was no use m 
being olfended at his refusal, as lie had ecased to take -* 
any shaie in the management of state atfairs Tins 
resolution lie formed after a month’s wrangling When 
the king’s Ami'rs, wlio came daily out of the fort to 
wait upon lum, visited him as usual, my father pri- 
vately told them, that they need no longei come , upon 
which they shut themselves up in the castle, and my 
father went to Ab-bi'iian, a town a day’s journey fiom 
Kdbul, and withdrew fiom all business Shah Begum 
and the lest of licr paity, composed clnefly of the l\Jo 
ghuls, now made the Khutba be read in Mu /a Khan’s 
name, and used cvciy exei lion to take the fort of Kitbul 
Many combats ensued. The Begum sent a peison to 
call my fntlicr, and to icinonstratc with him As their 
1 emonstranccs and enticafies veie such ns it was im- 
possible to resist, my father came fiom compulsion j 
Tlic fort of Kdbul was besieged foi four and twenty 
days, wlien the emperor suddenly ai rived ” 

On descending the mountains, aftei his long and toil 
some maicli, BAbcr, while plundering the Ha/aras, was 
informed of these important events , and that luibul 
was still bravely defended by Miilla Baba Bisluigheri, 
KliaUfa, Mohib All Korchi, Ahmed Kiisim, and otheis 
of his gallant adherents. Without delaj'^, having at once 
fonned his plan, he despatched, from Lenger-Taimur- 
Khan, a trusty messenger, whom he instracted to spaie 
no exertion to find his way into the town, to infoim tlie 
ofiBceis who held out in it that he was approaching, 
and that he wmuld lose no time in lelieving them, that 
he was to descend by the Ghurbend pass, and to march 
to take the rebels by surprise , that the signal of his ap- . 
proach would be a blazing fire, which he would kindle 
after he had passed the Mindi lull, that they ueie to 
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answei it by another fire on the top of the old Kiosk 
■\vithm the citadel*, and, on the signal being so an- 
swei ed, the rebels weie to be immediately attacked on 
botli sides, by his troops from without, and by theirs 
fiom within 

Having sent foiwaid his messenger, Bdber deter- 
mined upon leaving the heavy baggage to follow AMth 
Jehdngi'r Muza, while he himself pushed on without 
delay Jehdngir, while in Khoidsdn, liad indulged in 
wine to excess, and ivas atfected witli fever and dysen- 
tery so violently, tliat it was generall}^ repoited that 
Khadi]a Begum, the late Sultou’s favourite Avife, had, 
“ after her old fashion,” administered poison in his 
wine He was still so feeble as to be compelled to use a 
litter f Baber, having made this arrangement, hastened 
forwaid with all his disposable foice He advanced 
and halted one night at Ushtei-Shehr, descended the 
Ghurbend pass, and halted next night at Sii-e-piU , 
refreshed and bathed his horses, and set out agam at 
noon-tide prayers Till he reached TutkAwel, theie 
Avas no snow After passing that place, the farther he 
went the snow lay the deeper “ Between Noh and 
MinAr,” says he, “ the cold was so intense that, in the 
whole couise of my hfe, I have seldom expeiienced the 
like ” Here he sent on neAv messengers to prepare the 
gaiiison for his appioach J 

After passing the lull of MinAr, the army, m the 
evening, was compelled by the cold to kindle fires to 
waim themselves, and, m the morning agam maiched 
on, Avith the snow above the saddle girths, their horses 
sinking and plunging through it Before leaching 
KAbul, they saw a fire blazing in the citadel , and at 
once comprehended that the garrison were on the alert, 
and that the night fires of the army had been mistaken 
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for the signal They pushed on, however, and in spite 
of this mischance, still took by surprise the enemy, "who 
fled without attempting to form or oppose them regu- 
larly, and dispersed and hid themselves in all quarters 
Bdber’s first efforts were directed to secure the persons 
of Khan Jffrza, and of Muhammed Husem Doghlat 
Khan MiTza had just time to mount on horseback and 
escape ; Muhammed Ilusein Mirza also fled from his 
palace and concealed himself. There was much hard 
fighting among the palaces and gardens in the suburbs, 
m the course of which the king, from his habitual 
ardour, was exposed to imminent danger In a short 
time, some of the principal leaders of the rebels were 
seized Sultan Senjer Birlas was taken and dragged 
before the King, with a rope about his neck He had 
been particularly distinguished by Bdber, who had 
given him the valuable Tuman of Kangenhdr Being 
in great agitation, he exclaimed, “ What enme have I 
committed ?” “ And what greater enme can there be,” 
replied Bdber, “ than for a man of your note to con- 
spire with rebels?” “ But,” continues the geneious 
prince, “ as Shah Begum, the mother of the Khans, my 
uncles, was his mother’s sister, 1 ordered them not to 
drag him in that shameful way along the ground, but 
spared his life, and did him no harm ” * 

The garnson, meanwhile, had sallied out to complete 
the victory, and, to add to the confusion, the tomis- 
people and rabble had risen, and were pursuing the 
fugitives and plundering whatever came m their way, 
"With very little discrimination Bdber’s first care was 
to despatch parties to chastise and drive away the 
plunderers ; and to station guards, to preserve and 
restore the pubbe peace He then hastened to the 
palace of Shah Begum, eager to re-assure the minds of 
the princesses He alighted without ceremony, at the 
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place lie ivas accustomed to do, •when paying her an 
oidmaiy ■snsit'®, and went up to the Begum ■with Ins 
usual cheerfulness and good humoui “ She was filled 
■noth confusion, and knew not what to do or say,” says 
Haider Muza, her grandson “Bdber, kneehng, em- 
braced her in the most affectionate manner, and readmg 
her thoughts, mddly observed, ‘ You have exerted your 
motherly affection and patronage in behalf of one of 
your children , why should that vex or offend another 
of them The mothei’s authority over her children is 
absolute But,’ continued he, ‘ I have been awake all 
night , I have made a most fatiguing journey, and am 
very weary ’ So saying, he lay do-wn at the Begum’s 
feet, placed his head on her lap, and composed himself 
to sleep ” “ This he did,” obseiwes Haider Mirza, “ to 

restore confidence and ease to her mind He had not yet 
fallen asleep wlien Mehr-nigdr Khanum, his mother’s 
sister, entered He instantly leaped up, and most 
tenderly embraced his beloved relation ‘ Tour child, 
your wives, and family,’ said the Khanum, ‘ are all 
longing to see you once more ’ ‘ Go,’ said he, ‘ and 

carry into the city the news of my coming ’ He 
followed close after her The Amirs and all the popula- 
tion poured out thanks for his preservation and return, 
and emploj’^ed the dust under the feet of the beneficent 
King as collyrium to adorn their eyes ” f 

From the Begum’s residence, Bdber went to the 
Chehar-bagh, which Khan Mirza had occupied as his 
palace There he wrote and despatched letters to every 
part of the kingdom, as well as to the Aimdks and 
wandering tribes, to announce his ■victory He then 
entered the citadel 

* In visits in the East, whether bcular distance from the gate. The 
among princes or people of rank, distance at which the person nsiting 
great stress is laid on the ceremonial is received by the one visited, is also 
part of them, and especially the much attended to, and often the 
ahghtmg from horseback in the subject of previous negotiation 
outer or inner court, or at a par- t Tar Resh f 159 
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It was not long before Mubammed Iluscm Mfi/n, 
who had been discovered hid in one of the Klidiium’s 
store-houses among some carpets, was brought befoic 
Bdber The Klianum seems to have accompanied him, 
and pleaded for Ins pardon As they appi cached, the 
King advanced to meet the Khanum , “ 0 soul of thy 
mother,” said she, “ I have brought thee my guilty and 
unfortunate brother What is thy command?” and 
she pointed to the MiTzn On seeing him, Baber at 
once Avent forward ivith his usual alaciity, and smiling 
Avith pel feet fiankncss,^ took him in his arms, made 
many attentive inquiries, and showed him every inaik 
of kindness and lespect ^ Khan Mi'rza, too, was ovci- 
taken not fai from Kabul, and was bi ought before his 
olfended sovereign “ I ivas sitting,” says Bdber, “ in 
a poitico of the Old Hall of Audience, when he was 
brought in ‘ Come,’ said I, ‘ and cmbi ncc me ' 
Kiom the agitation m ■which he was, lie tivice fell 
before he could come up and make liis obeisance 
Aftci Avc had saluted, I seated him at my side, and 
spoke cncouiagmgly to him They brought in sheibcf 
I myself diank of it first, m order to rc-assuic him, and 
tlien handed it to liim As I was still uncertain of tlic 
fidelity of a considerable part of the soldiers, the 
country people, the Moghuls and Chaghatuis, ivho ivcie 
yet unsettled, I sent Khan kliTra into custody at laigc 
in the palace of Ins sisters, ivitli orders tliat lie should 
not leave it. But, as the commotions and seditions of 
the migratoiy tubes still continued, and as it did not 
seem advisable that the Mi'r/a should icmam in Kabul, 

I pcimitted bun, m the com sc of a few days, to proceed 
to Kborusdn ” f 

But tbouglv the forgiving temper of Bdber was so 
amiably exerted, in ovci looking the offences of the 
Begum and Kluinum, and m pardoning the moio giicv- 

* Tar llcsli f 159 i Unlxr»Mtm. p 219 
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ous Climes of tlic otlicrs, '\\e must not believe that tins 
conduct \\as the result of meic indiHeience, of easiness 
ot temper, oi of a Beak compliance Bith female soli- 
citation Ills clemency yas, indeed, founded on strong 
natural aficctions, and constitutional stiength of feeling, 
bIucIi Bare attended and nurtured by a secret per- 
suasion that finds a place only in generous minds, that 
bIiiIc he gratified his OBai heart by }ielding to the im- 
pulse of emotions connected Bith the highest moral and 
intellectual elonieiits of his being, he did not ultimately 
iniurc the interests of his people Yet his noble mind 
felt the iniurics that had been done to him most deeply, 
and the extent of his self-control may be seen by his 
Tcflcctions on the hard usage bIucIi he believed that on 
this and other occasions he experienced from these 
ladies, and his other relations of the famil}'’ of the 
]\Ioghul Khans “ It Bas not my Bash that they should 
feel uncas} , }ot the faction bIucIi had been guilty of 
such excesses b as composed of persons, avlio, beyond all 
doubt, Bcrc not disposed to neglect the suggestions of 
the Bemiin and the Klianum Khan Iili’rza avas the 
grandson, by birth, of Shah Legum, and night and day 
aMth hci If he did not folloav the adaacc of these 
ladies, it B'as at least in their poaver to liaa^c hindered 
his leaamg them, and they could have kept him by 
them, under their obti eye Kor avas this all On 
aarious occasions, a\hen, fiom ada’-erse circumstances 
and misfortune, I avas dria^en fiom my kingdom and 
throne, and sepaiated from my seivants and depend- 
ents, I had fled to them for refuge and succour, my 
mother too had gone to them, but ave experienced no 
sort of kindness or support Khan Mhza, avho avas 
younger than I, and his mother Sultan-mgdr Khanum, 
at that time possessed rich and fertile districts, avhile I 
and my mothei could not boast the possession of even 
a single village, or a feav foavls Yet my mothei, too 
a\as a daughtei of Yiinis Khan, and I avas his grand- 
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BooKir son. In spite of this conduct, however, to every one 
A. n 1007, 0 ^ family who came within the sphere of my influ- 

ence, I performed my duty , whether they were related ^ 
to me by blood or connected by marriage. Take for 
an example Shah Begum herself, on whom I bestowed 
Penighdn, Avhich is one of the choice distiicts of Kabul, 
and at no time did I fail in my duty to her, in any re- 
spect, as her son and servant Sultan Said Klian, tlio 
Khan of K/ishghar reached me on foot, with flve oi 
SIX naked followers I received them as if they had 
been my own brotheis, and gave liim the Tuman of 
Mandrdur, one of the districts of Lamghdn When 
Shah Ismael overthrew and slew Sheibdk Khan m 
Merv, and I passed over to Kunduz, the men of Andc- 
j/in began to tmn their eyes towards me, and several 
of them displaced their Daroghas, fortified their towns, 
declared for me, and sent persons to invite me I de- 
spatched Sultan Sdid Ifiian, with my Bdbcn servants , 
and an additional reinforcement, to hold the govern-^ 
ment of my own native country of Andej.in, and raised 
him to tlic rank of Khan , and down to this moment I 
liavc always continued to treat eveiy man of that 
family, who has sought my protection, with as much 
kindness as my own paternal relations , as, for example, 
Chln-Taimur Sultan, Isan-Taimur Sultan, Tokliteh- 
bugha Sultan, and Baba Sultan f, arc all at this instant 
with me, and I have received and treated them with 
more distinction than my own paternal cousins J have 
no intention,” continues he, “ by these remarks to 
reflect on any one, but only to state the plain truth , 
nor ha\c I the least design to praise myself, I have 
spoken of things just as they happened, and, m every 

* Siiltnn Said was fon oI the soni, the latter grandson of the 
younger Ivlmn, and bo a grandson younger KImn, and no all descended 
of blinli Jlcguni of Sliali Begum 

t '1 he three former of llicsc tetre 
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Sucli was the result of Bdber’s prudent resolution to 
leave Khordsdn, and return to his own dominions His 
presence at Kdbiil had become necessaiy on many 
accounts, as well as to quell the recent rebellion Tlie 
confusion that prevailed, in consequence of successne 
revolutions, and of the march and plunder of foreign 
and barbarous troops over the country, joined perhaps 
to unfavourable seasons, had reduced the inhabitants 
to the most afflicting state of distress, which it re- 
quired all his active benevolence and energy to nllc- 
\nate About the same time died his brother Jehdngh 
Mirza, from the effects of excessive drinking*, and 
that prince’s government of Ghazni was bestowed on 
Ndsir Mirza, the surviving brother, who had just 
returned from his unsuccessful expedition against 
Badakhshdn t 

Bdber, at this period, when all the countries around 
him were in a state of anarchy or revolution, and the 
minds of men were unsettled, seems, among other 
means of confirming his power, to have resorted to tlie 
expedient of making the leading men of his kingdom 
sign a bond of allegiance and fidelity t The newness 
ol his ovm government, the late revolt, the distracted 
state of the whole of Central Asia, seemed to justify 
his adopting a measure, which has always had greater 
importance in appearance than it was ever found to 
possess in reality § 

jMeanwhilc in KhoriisAn, after he left it, affairs 
were less ably conducted Sheibdni, liaving sub- 
dued Khwdrazm and reduced Balkh, returned to 
Samarkand, where he spent the innter Early in the 
spring, he set out with an army of fifty thousand men, 

* Jchangir had mamed the mother, Khanzlida Begum, to Bi- 
fourth daugliter of Sultan Mahmud dalhshrin 

Mirza of Hijsar (the sister of one t Tar Rcsliuli, f l()0 , Briggss 
of Babers wives) lie had no 'on, Fcnshla, n p 27 
hut left a daughter, who afterwards t Metamassui. 
accompanied her maternal grand- J Tar Rcah IT IfiO, If! I 
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found nothing prepared to resist him He took pos- 
session of the city at once ; and in t%yo or three weeks 
the fort also surrendered, with the whole Harams of 
the late sovereign, and the families and children, and 
all the ti ensures of the Mi'rzas themselves. These 
ladies, as well as the citizens of Heriit, were plundered 
without mercy under the authority of Sheibdni 

Tlie disunion and want of concert among the princes 
led to the consequences that might be expected. Each 
retired to his own government Sheibdni sent detach- 
ments of Ins army against them The contest was not 
prolonged, though several battles were fought in dif- 
ferent provinces The victonous Uzbeks marclied m 
every direction over Khordsdn, that was soon prostrate 
before them All of the Mlrzns fell in action, or were 
put to death when prisoners, in the course of the next 
year or two, except Badi-ez-zemhn MiTza, the eldest, 
who fled to Shah Ismael of Persia, and, after various 
adventures, died -i ^Constantinople about tea jrpars_ 
afterward'- * 

was the termination of the dynasty of Taimur 
in the powerful kingdom of Khordsdn. The sovereignty 
passed to Sheibdni Khan and his Uzbeks, who, how- 
ever, as will soon be mentioned, held it only four years 


* BAber’s Mem pp 220—224 , Tar Resh ff l6l, l62 
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CHAPTER III 

CONQUEST AND LOSS OP KL.VNDAHAr — REBELLION OP THE 

MOGHULS 

AFFAIRS OF KANDAHAR. — ZULNUN’s EARLY LIFE HE GETS THE 

GOI'ERNMENT OF ZEIUN-dItYER AND OF KAN'DAHilL — CONNECTS 

HUIbELF lYITH BADI-EZ-ZE.\l(n XURZA HOSTILITIES HTTH SUL- 
TAN HDSEIN OF HErIt — DEATH OF THE SULTAN ZULNTJN 

HINTSTER, — HIS DEATH TRANSACTIONS OF HIS SONS 'niTH bIbER 

— TTHO DEFEATS THEM, ANT) TAKES KANDAhIr. — SHEIbInt 

STARCHES TO THEIR RELIEF ALARSI OP bIbER. KANDAhIr 

RETAKEN REBELLION OF bAbEr’s MOGHULS — QUELLED BY HIS 

S ILOUR. AFFAIRS OF BADAKHShIn — KHAN SlfuZA KING — HIS 

INDIGENT CONDITION —SULTAN SaId ANT) MIRZA HAIDER AT kIbUL 

— THEIR RECEPTION 

The success of Sheibani’s arms, first at Samarkand, 
Tashkend, and Ferghdna, afterwards m Hissdr and 
Kunduz, then m Khwarazm, and now in Khordsdn, 
was alarming to all his neighbours He was nndis- 
puted master of the whole extensive regions, from the 
Tartar deserts to the Hindu-kush, and Parapamisan 
mountains, and the farthest lumts of Hhordsdn This 
new mvader from the north seemed, hke Chengiz Khan 
and Taimur Beg, to threaten umversal conquest After 
occupying Khorftsdn, it was naturally expected that he 
would march mto Zemfn-Ddwer and Kandahdr, pro- 
Tinces which were then dependent on that kmgdom 
In these valuable possessions, Shah Beg had just suc- 
ceeded his father Ziilnun Beg, Arghim, a man who for 
many years had acted a conspicuous part at the Court 
of He^t, and who, as he laid the foundation of the 
power of a family which afterwards came into frequent 
collision with Bdber and his sons, governed Kandahdr 
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for many years, and long swayed tlic sceptre of Smd, 
is entitled to some commemoration in this place 

Mi'r Ziilniin Beg, the son of Mi'r Ilassan Basri, was 
descended of the noble tribe of Arghtm, by a family 
that had long held a high rank under diffcicnt princes, 
and which affected to trace back its origin, througli 
Arghiin Khan, to the great Chengi'/ himself'^ While 
yet a youtli, he had attached himself to the service of 
Sultan Abu-said Mil 7a, whose dominions extended from 
Tartary to KirmAn, and became distinguished aboic 
all the young nobles of the Court, for Ins brilliant 
courage and especially for his gallant exploits in single 
combat, several of winch were pei formed under the 
Khdkdn’s own eye On tlie calamitous discomfiture 
and death of that powerful monarch at Ardebil, Ziilmin 
returned to Ilcnit to his father, and was there for some 
time, in the sci vice of Sultan Ylidgfir IMir/a, one of the 
numerous competitors for the vacant tlirone From 
Herdt he afterwards repaued to Samarkand, where he 
was favourably received by Sultan Ahmed Miir.a, the 
eldest son of Abusaid, his formei mastei Here he 
remained some years , but the Arghiin nobles at that 
Court, having quarrelled with the Terkhdns, with whom 
the Sultan was connected by his motlier, who was of 
their tribe , and the Terkhdn lords having gamed un- 
limited influence over that pious, but weak and indolent 
prince, Ziilmin returned once more to Herdt, where the 
great Sultan Husem Mirza had now fixed himself, as 
undisputed Khdkdn or Emperor, by the overthrow of 
the last of his antagonists f 

Under this able sovereign, the Court of Herdt was 


* The genealogy of Zulnun Beg 
upwards from Malimfid Ghdzdn, 
bin Arghun Khan, bin Abakfin, bin 
Hulaku Khan, bin Tub Khnn, bin 
Chengfz Khan, as gnen by histo- 
rians, 18 distinct enough , but the 
downward course from Ghfizfin to 


Mir Hasan Basri, Zulndn’s father, 
though the most necessary for esta- 
blishing his claim, I have not met 
with 

* Mem of Bdber, pp 20 — 24 , 
Tarikhe-Sind, MS fols 72, 73 , 
BnggB’a Perish ta, vol n p 432 
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the general resoit of ad\cntureis of talent or ambition, 
in arms, in lettei s, or the useful arts, from every part 
of Asia A soldier, a\ ho, like Ziilnun, had distinguished 
himself by his peisonal prowess and his martial ardour 
in CNcr} action m ■which he had been engaged, ■was suie 
to be gladly welcomed In due course of time his pe- 
culiar talents vcie called into action The Sultan 
bestowed on him the government of Ghiir and the 
Niikdeii*' country, lying cast of Heidt, on the south- 
west limits of the Paiapamisan or Hazara range of 
mountains The inhabitants, like the inoie numerous 
tribe of Ha/ Iras, ■who lived farthei to the east, in the 
hills that lie between these districts and Kiibul, ■were a 
rude and barbaious race of highlanders, who regaided 
the lowlands aiound them as their inheritance, and 
who, in their incursions, not only plundeied the cattle 
and property of the neighbouring cultivators of the 
soil, but robbed travellei's and the caravans of mer- 
chants, whom they intercepted w'hile proceeding on 
their w a} fi om one city to another , and especiall} such 
as passed between Herat and Kandahdr The booty 
so acquired they cai ned off into their mountain recesses, 
where tlie}*^ defied the arm of regular government Near 
as their territor}’’ lay to the capital they had bafiled all 
former attempts to reduce them to order 

No sooner was Zulm'in appointed to the go\einnient, 
than he hastened to his command, attended hy a small 


• rht Nukclens, called by D'Oho- 
son Negoudanens, are desenbed as 
having been originally ivandenng 
Moghuls, ivho used to range in 
SiEtdn, but ivlio were sent by Ghfi- 
zan to Irak Ajemi, where they had 
summer and winter stations assigned 
to them Being, however, accused 
of continuing their old freebooting 
practices, and molested in conse- 
quence, they moved away without 
permission, and placed themselves 


under the protection of MeliL Fakr- 
ed-din of Herfit, who employed 
them against such of his naghbours 
as he wished to subdue He con- 
tinued to protect them from the re- 
sentment of Ghdzan D’Ohsson, 
Hist, des Mongols, tom iv p igs 
— 6 ed. ISSF The territory as- 
signed them at that time near the 
Ghusi and the Khilji, tliey have 
ever since retained 
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band of faithful adherents Followed by a mere hand- 
ful of men, he fearlessly attacked and defeated large 
bodies of the restless IIa/:dra and Jfukden tnbes, wher- 
ever they were to be found IIis personal courage, and 
extraordinary bodily powers, astonished and daunted 
the rude mountaineers He often had not more than 
seventy or eighty of his trusty followeis along with him, 
when lie surprised them in their tents, slew their war- 
riors, and diove oil their flocks When repeated and 
bloody discomiituies, in which they found themselves 
vanquished at their own warfare, had produced the 
natural effect on their minds, he followed up his mea- 
sures of hostility by a steady com sc of conciliatory 
kindness The tribes, when thus coui ted by the rough 
and hardy hero whom they dreaded and admired, will- 
ingly transferred to him their services He, in the end, 
not only reduced them to order (and they never were 
kept in such order as by him), but so completely se- 
cured their attachment, that those barbarous tribes 
ever after, and under all changes of fortune, continued 
the unshaken supporters of Ziilmin and his family. 

His success in these difficult operations, which occu- 
pied him three or four years, was so acceptable to the 
Sultan, that he soon after bestowed on him the govern- 
ment of Zemfn-D4wer This province, which stretches 
from the roots and valleys of the Hazara mountains, 
along the right bank of the Helmend till its union noth 
the ^ghandab nver, which joins it from Kandahdr, is 
one of the richest and most fertile countries m these 
parts To this was added the district of Farrah, to the 
west, which lies between the hills and Sistdn He also 
extended his influence over the Germsfr (or warm 
country), a province composed of the deep and narrow 
tract of low hot lands, lying chiefly along the lower 
course of the Helmend 

By these conquests, and by his influence with the 
Hazdra and Kipchdk tribes, who dwelt in the hiUs and 
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wiltK of K^n^l iluir tlu r<»f tlu*' tiMc niul ‘^uccc'^'^fiil 
iliuf h k 1 hccKjiic \.rv i?iIo 'I Jic fntiK of Ins 

t'xploit'. Mini of Ills r.iiii|iu sf ... n^rllllrl^ n irlicd llcnif , 
1* first so nirn t ihV to the Kli'ikmi, tlint lie 
lioiunmil /iilmin with tlu* ( uirh, or Iior'tlinl stniuhird ** 
<tr huiiu r. nliii li iirirlo d n In”li niik ainnii" flic no 
l>ihf\ I’ll! in n short tiiiit 'ifti r his continued jirn- 
itr* ss p^rowini: npnfilion nitnnlh excited al inn 
in i n nlotis court, in an 'lire nlieii (\er\ suLcessfnl 
lnd< r iinud nt iiidt jh ndein i He w is rec-ilh d , and, 
hic jd Ills not hi mir \<t ripe for ixeintion, lie at once 
ohiced and tipjn ircd in (In ]»rc'imi of his sa\crcign, 
nlun Ins n'sjv i,ifnl mu! pnuKiit hcln\ioiir went fir to 
"1111 the Kh ik.'in s pood ojunion, and to relno^e the 
doiihts til it had hei n t ii(< rt lined of Im fidcht} f 

At this pi nod. tin infnirncs in the rotnl Ilamin had 
piMii rt«e to st\,r-il pirfies at the court of Ilcnlt 
r< idi < ?-n 111 in ^llr/l the eldest son of the Ivh.ikan, 
w 1*: filled with u]iprehensions h_\ no means groundless, 
I('t Ins fitlu r, lilting under (he iii/Iikikc of Khadijn 
Ihgnin, his fa\otinto wif' , tinght he induced to jirefer 
to tlu stict ( s,.)oii, her son Mu/aflir llusciii Mir/a, who 
w IS iho the ‘suit Ill's fa\oun(c child, though, accord- 
ing (>> liilur, who knew Inin ptisonnlh, he had nothing 
in his iiiiiid ni iiiaiiiK rs (o iustif\ this partiality | 
/ultiuii who s (\\ (lie misti'idy footing on which he 
w is pi leed at the court of IIer.il, riflici eiicoiiniged 
the discoiiteiit of the elder hrother, whom he gamed 
o\er, uul jiirticulaily attached to liunself 15 } this 
pniKc's advice, /uliniii now discharged .all his followers, 
I enounced evei} appcinuicc of stale, and lived in a 
jinvate uid retired miiiinor , still, hovvcvoi, showing 
hiinself from liine to time in the jncscnce Tins quiet 
and piiidciit dcmcnionr produced its oflect At the 

* Ilatlur criirtnil, it Isiiip iiinilc f TnriMiP Smil Tol 7*5,71 ^lein 
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end of about one year, his situation was at length taken 
into consideration, m the loyal council; on iihich 
occasion Badi-ez-zeindn, who was present, but afraid to ^ 
appear directly to favour Ziilniin, proposed that he 
should forthwith be appointed to the government of 
Kandahar, which was then vacant, a situation which, 
he said, hardly any officer of rank would willingly 
accept of, as the climate had always hitherto, m the 
course of two or three years, cut off those who held it 
And he added that, should the same fate attend the 
new governor, it might only leheve his majesty of a 
subject whom he could spare * , wlnle, if he survived, 
means never would be wanting of reducing him to his 
duty The proposal was approved of , the abihlies of 
Zdlniin, for quieting the province, were undoubted, 
and the Mlrza was commissioned to inform him of this 
mark of impenal favour, and to invest him, on the 
part of the Khdkan, his father, with a dress of honour, " 
accompanied by a horse richly caparisoned, a standard, 
and kettle-drum, marks of high distinction, usually 
granted on such an occasion Ziilniin, sensibly ahve 
to this active proof of the Mirza’s friendship, granted 
him a Avritmg by which he bound himself to support 
him "With hfe and soul, and to attend on his call, 
without hesitation or delay, under any circumstances 
whatever, — evidently implying, even against the Khdkdn 
himself 

But Ziilniin had not yet had his audience of leave, 
and the suspicions of his fidelity, which had been 
evaded rather than quieted, might still prevent his 
being allowed to take possession of his government 
Aware of this, he lost no time m despatching orders to 
his eldest son, Shah Beg, and several of his most ^ 
trusty Arghiln and Terkh^n officers, to join him im- 
mediately in Khordsdn Their arrival, as they might 

• The malady so fatal at Kan- Tarikhe-Sind, fol 
dahSr was the Maiie-VibS See 
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bo considciecl iii tlie liglit of hostages for bis fidelity, chap hi 
tended in some degice to lemove suspicions of any 
^ sinister intention Still, hoBever, delays were inter- 
posed by the suspicions of the Klidkdn , and the dis- 
oiders of Kandalitii nent on increasing, till at length 
the iirinces Ins sons and the chief ministers n ere com- 
pelled to repiesent to him, that the troubled state of 
the proMnce most ui gently reqniied the presence of a 
governor, a repi esentation which was speedily followed 
by an intimation to Zulmiii that it noiild be necessary 
for him instantly to set out by himself, lea-vnng Ins son 
and suite behind him at the court Delighted with 
the pretext which this sudden notice atforded for his 
departure, he secretly, without taking leave, set out 
by night, accompanied by his son, his nobles and troops, 
but lea^nng all his heav3’’ baggage and servants , and, 
having had everything previously prepared, hastened 
- with all possible speed towards his government Kothing 
was known of his depiiture foi seveial days, vlien an 
officer sent to Ziilmin’s house, to desire him to put off 
his depaiture till the festival of the Nuidz oi -sernal 
equinox was over, reported, on his return, that Ziilniin 
had already set out, vitli his family, but that his 
servants, camels, baggage, and equipage of every de- 
scription, were still at his house When some of the 
courtiers observed, that such being the case he would 
speedily return , “ No,” said the aged monaich, “ I 
have seen Ziilni'ui for the last time ” 

The state of affaiis in the court of Herdt made it Atnvai in 
advisable rather to overlook than to punish this insult 
A firmdn followed Ziibiun, confirming him in the 
government of Kandahdr, but lequuing his presence at 
court The messenger overtook him at Fairah He 
received the mandate inth affected devotion and hu 
mility, declaring that it was the most earnest wish of 
his heart, after visiting his family, who weie only two 
stages off, to accompany the messenger back to the 
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foot of the throne He, liowever, went on to Kandahfir, 
where he assembled a council of his relations, his tribes- 
men, and the principal clnefs attached to his interest, - 
and laid before them the impenal requisition , which all 
of them, of course, insisted on his declining To their 
instances he alFected um\ilhngly to yield. The mes- 
senger, who was present, was soon after honourably 
dismissed with rich presents and a respectful reply 
and the Sultan well saw that no hopes were left of his 
finding an obedient or faithful subject in Ziilniin * 

The Arghiin chief now applied himself, for some time, 
to the task of consolidating his authority, and of orga- 
nising his military resources These were ample , but 
the great divcrsitj' both in the physical structure of his 
dominions, which stretched over savage mountains, rich 
plains, and sandy desert, and in the manners and habits 
of the tnbes by which they were peopled, which in 
general were barbarous and unsettled, of vanous races 
and speaking different tongues, made the task no easy'^ 
one In this business he was ably assisted by his son 
Shah Shujaa Beg, who, when only a boy, had accom- 
panied him in his most perilous forays and expeditions, 
m which he had displa3'ed an ardent but regulated 
valour They extended their territory to the south, 
over the wild tracts of plain and rugged and broken 
mountains that he in that direction, reducing Pishi'n, 
Shdl, and Mustung, as far as the very borders of the 
Baluch country, and of Siwistdn 

The intngues m the Haram of Sultan Husein Mirza 
terminated at length in the rebelbon of Badi-ez-zemdn 
Mirza That prince, who soon after his revolt vas 
defeated by his father, fled, as we have seen, to Ktmdaz 
to Khosrou Shah, then in the height of his power , 
whence, after a sliort stay, he crossed the mountain to 
take ref^uge with Ziilnun, by whom he was received ivitb 


TariPhe-Sinrl fol 75, 76 , Bnggs’s Fonshta, >ol jv p 4Se 
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ever}' mark of distinction , and, among other offerings, 
received from liiin a present of forty thousand slieep at 
. one time He was entertained, with royal pomp, and 
ere long married the daughter of Ziilnun Beg, a con- 
nection which drew closer than ever the bonds of umon 
between the Prince and his supporter In the mean- 
while the Prince’s son, JIuhammed Jlomm Mir/a, who 
had been driven to revolt m Astenib.id, having been 
defeated on the same day mth his father, was taken 
pnsoner, and earned to Herat There he was closely 
confaned in the castle of Ekhtiar-ed-din , and soon after 
put to death, b}' an order said to have been procured 
by the favourite Begum from her uxonous husband, 
while in a state of intoxication * 

Sultan Husein Mirza, offended at the pnneely re- 
ception gl^ cn to his rebelhous son by a subject of his 
own, marched into his territories mth a formidable 
' army, for the purpose of chastising him Ziilmin, 
seeing no hope of success from open resistance in the 
field, ordered the vhole gram, cattle, and provisions 
that lay in the hne of march of the advancing army, 
to be carried into the strong forts of the countrj’’ , and, 
makmg a desert of his own terntory, presented only a 
barren waste to the invader He appomted his eldest 
son, Shah Beg, to defend Kandahdr, and Muhammed 
Moldm, another of his sons, to guard the Zemin-Diiwer ; 
while he himself retired into the fort of Peshengf, and 
Badi-ez-zemdn into another stronghold. As the Sultan 
advanced, by Farrah to the Grermsir and the Zeim'n- 
Dawer, he found no enemy to encounter, but at the 
same time nothmg was procurable by which he could 
subsist his troops Scarcity began to prevail, and fa- 
mine was about to follow To retreat, through a bare 

* Baber s Mera pp 44 46 Ta- Uon of the Zom and Snrkhab He 
nkhc Sind, fol “S — SI is said to ha^e rendered it so strong 

t Probablj Sira Kila, or Kila that not eien a pismire could crawl 
Abdalla, in Pisliin near the jiinc- into it — Tar Sind 
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waste with troops exhausted as his were, was impos- 
sible, aud his gieat army was on the point of dispersing 
to shift every man for himself, when he was saved by the ^ 
timidity of the governor of Bist% on the Helmend, who 
surrendered the fort entrusted to his care, on the very 
hist summons Had he held out only for two days, 
the rum of the imperial army was inevitable In this 
fort the provisions that had been driven in from the 
suriounding country were found collected, and the 
stores which it contained enabled the Sultan and his 
army to retrace their steps to the capital, through the 
wasted plains they had so recently traversed f 

In the early part of the ensuing spring the Khdkiin 
allowed a number of his soldiers to return for a short 
time to their homes, to refresh themselves after this 
campaign, and to prepare for another which he had re 
solved to make , while he liimself, m his camp at the 
Auleng-Nishin near Heriit, indulged at his ease in all 
the usual pleasures and amusements of a voluptuous 
court But he had to do with an active enemy News 
of the careless ivay in which he lay having reached the 
Gerrasir, Badi-cz-zemdn and Shah Beg formed the plan 
of taking him by surprise. Accompanied by three 
thousand chosen horse, in five or six days, they reached 
Sebzdwfir, where their approach was discoveied by 
Feridiin Husein Mirza, one of the Khakdn's sons, who 
sent messenger after messenger to alarm his father 
The news spread consternation in Auleng-Ni'shi'n 
Orders ivere despatched to Herdt, to put the city in a 
state of defence , and the charge of it was committed 
to the celebrated Amir All Shir, nho combined m his 
own person the characters of a distinguished soldier, 
poet, and statesman A ditch was hastily begun to be ^ 
drawTi round the camp, and strong bodies of troops 
posted in advance Meanwhile, scouts and expresses 

* Or Buit + Baber’s Mem p f)2,TariHic 
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in ripid succc=‘iion continued to Imng i\ord that the 
iimdcrs Avoro lu'^lenni" on \\ilhont ‘slachcning rein, 
and It ^\^'= the goncr-il belief, th it, h id thc\ gone '-tr light 
on, A\liilc the nl inn and contusion ‘'till ]^re^aIlcd, in- 
stead of h dtiiiir it I'-fcniin, a mIioIc night, to ix'^t thein- 
sdve: thc\ nin^t li nc ‘=ntcccded in their attcmiit In 
llic coiir-c of tlie next inorniinr two tonsidcniblc bodies 
of men from dilbreiit quarter^ imcxpecledh lointd the 
impend cimji, “-o that the nnaders, when the) c unc 
IK ir It, iw*, from the minilicrs and state of prcpantion 
of their cncin\ tliat there w is not a hope of success , 
and Iiastcned without lo':*^ of time, to make good their 
retro it which thc\ etleclcd, b\ their own speed, or b}' 
the confusion into whicli tlicir unexpected approacii 
had tlirown tlicir cncni} * 

To atone for this disappointment, Zi'iliii'in and the 
Pi nice =0011 after rii«cd an arnn, composed of all the 
unlit ir} ‘^trciurth of Kandah ir, Zemin-Duwer, and 
Gliiir besides a bod) of ll.i/.ira*!, Xiikdcri':, and Kip- 
ehikc, ind entered Ivhonis.in plundering and laying 
waste the countr) Ihe Kh.ik.bi was prcpiring to 
meet them in the field, when a negotiition was opened, 
b) some ^iintl) men, the usii il mediators of the time 
A request was made on the part of the Pnnec to liaie 
Ristan gnnted to him This the Ivhakaii percinjitonly 
refused, iiid hostilities were about to rccominence, when 
rilir All Shir, who was a pcr-onal friend of the Ivliakaii, 
hastening from Herat to the cinp, prei ailed upon him 
to agree to the terms, and to giant Sistdn and Farrah 
to 13 adi-e 7 -zem.ui , after which the two armies separated, 
and the Prince proceeded to his new pnncipaht) f 

But the causes of dissension lay too deep to be 
^ instanth removed Xo sooner had Sultan ntisein 
marched from his capital for Astenibad, to quell the 

• Tankhe Sinil fol 81 — 83 t Tnil of S-ftr, * it OOt, Ilcpg 
Babers Mt.ni p C2 Oct a n 1 liJS TiriUic Siiid, fol 
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rebellion of another of his sons, than the Prince and 
Ziilniin, availing themselves of his absence, once more 
issued forth at the head of an army, chiefly composed ^ 
of Hazdras and other hiU-tribes ; drove off the cattle, 
and ruined the property of the Amirs in the interest 
of the Khdkdn, and of his favourite son Mozeffer , and 
approached Herdt Mir Ah Shir, who had been left 
governor of the place, had used every means that skill 
and activity could employ for fortifying and provisioning 
the city Zulniin, leaving Badi-ez-zeradn with the 
bulk of the army at Ubeh, pushed on nearer to the 
capital , when various persons, who yet remained m the 
adjoining villages, waited on him with congratulatory 
offerings , and informed him, that, several armies were 
on their march from different quarters to protect the 
capital, and were at that moment near at hand. Ziil* 
min despatched an express to communicate this inform- 
ation to the Prince, who joined him in Likal-Widna 
The imperial troops issuing from Baghdt*, Ziilniin- 
attacked them m the Auleng-Nishin, and victory de- 
clared for the confederates They now encamped at 
the Auleng-Nishin, the usual camp of the Khdkdn, 
but soon moved to Piil-Mdldn, and summoned the 
city Mir Ah Shir, however, faithful to his trust, de- 
clared his determmation to hold it out to the last ex- 
tremity, and, during a siege of forty days, bravely 
repelled all attacks of the enemy By this time, news 
of the emperor’s approach was received at Herdt Mir 
All Shir, who was attached to Badi-ez-zemdn, imme- 
diately wrote to inform him of the fact, advising him 
to raise the siege He accordingly moved away to 
Piil-Sdldr, and thence to the Murghdb, where he was 
soon after joined by the force of Badghis and Chichcktii, , 


* 1 know not whether there is a " gardens " of the neb Hfrwjs 
suburb called Baghdi, at Herat , or, Pul-Malkn is the name of the 
if the name is merely applied to the river that passes near Hcr&l, and 
tolIccUon of suburban Iiouscs and jirobably of a village on it 
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and 1)\ SInli Beg ^\lth a select body of men from Knn- 
dali ir The go\ernor of ^Icr\ In\ing refilled fo sur- 
reiuUr, Sli di I'xg, vitli liis mount iinccr«, nsciuilted the 
place AMtli cuch fur\, lint, after an attack imiiit lined 
from morning till noon, tint important pi ice a\ as c lined 
Aloaiu' liile (lie Kliakan had returned to IlciU, but 
the arnn mIiuIi be had brought from A^'tciabid A\ns 
quite dnorgmned, from the fatigue of a long continued 
ind hui ned m iroh , and he found hn other troops dis- 
pirited In their 1 ite discomfiture 'J he I’niice, too, had 
prob ibh a strong p irl\ in his f ifhcr s cotinril Sultan 
Ilusein began to incline to peace, and a tIeat^ ^\as m 
dm tunc concluded In nhich tlic jiroMnceof Bnlkh, 
nhirh B uh-e7-7em in had formeth cnio\ed, nas Iiestoned 
on him anen- with the title ol IIuma\un Khaki'uu , 
while Si''t in, the jiro\uicc he now held, was made oacr 
to Amir Suit ui Ali, a biothcr of Ziilniin 

A cirriim«tance coon occurud, liowe\er, whieli showed 
how unwilhngU this cacnficc was made b\ the Khakan 
1 lie gmeinor of the fort of J^ash, a dependenct of 
Sist in. — bcuig distontented with Suit in All, liis new 
master, — «ent prn itch to the Kh iknii to inform him, 
th it such w IS tlie general feeling in his favour that, if 
one of the }oung jirmces were to appeir in Sistan, the 
whole countrv would at once dejnie for him In con- 
sequence of this iiiMtatioii, Bin llusem Mir7a, one of 
the Kh ik in’s sons, was despatched into Sist in with two 
ihenicand horse lie ad\anced and stationed himself at 
a town called Uki But he had to do with an actuc 
eneiii} Ziilmui had heard of his motions, and instantly 
piislicd on towards him, accompanied by bis son, Shah 
Beg He got near the lilirza’s camp in the morning, 
while he was jet asleep, and his tioops dispersed to 
plunder or forage The Hii/a, when loiised, ad\anced 
bra\cl\ to meet the enemy, wath about three hundred of 
his ca\alr 3 ', who happened to be still around him He 
bad baldly mo\ed ofl bis giound, when Ziilnnii, with a 
vor I T 
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jior( nice 1 coon C(] an ample inoicacc lie liccainc the 
]irnno miimtoi amltlnol uh nci of B uli-C7-7Cin.in l\rir7a 
(liirinrr Im •'Iior/ and dnided ’Jo\cicig’nf>' in Klioias.in 
(’oimdor iMc additions •n oic tlicn made (o liis go^CIn- 
nieiit ispiMdl\ on tlie of tlio nionntnin'^ on flic 

side of tin. lloi it \Vi no fold lis B ihti, "vnIio knc:\ 
linn, til it, tlioimli i Brno, irink and li luh soldiei, lie 
M mild (.oinjiiss of iiiiiul n*as ])iolonndh ignoi.int, ^cr 3 ' 
doruunt in iinlLrincnt snpei -titions, and ndicnloii'^h 
opt n to fl iflor\ Ills neiKnoss in tins icspect A\as 
)urtl\ fliotamr of Im doilli When lie was nnnis(ci 
af lloi it, iiul the I ditk iin ision cngiosscd the 
ihonirhfs of all, ^oine sonde holv men and iiridlas 
assured linn lint thc\ h ul hid coininnnic if ion with the 
celesfid spheacs ind tint the glorious title of “Lion 
of God ’ ■* had been bellowed on linn b_v the dninc 
dct.r<-e that he w n prnUsiinod to dtfcit the li/boKs^ 
iiid to t iKe the ^.hole of them prisoneis /uinnn, who 
w IS i vine to the superstition of his d i\ refntned 
thinks to the \linight\ fot Ineintr been sticeted as the 
iiistninicnt of so noble in aihic\cintnt, the certainty of 
whil h he nnhcsit itintrl) bclie\cd, so th it when bhcibani, 
jnishiii": into Jvhoi is.ui, cut ofl the eoinmunication of 
the Miry IS with each other, and defeated the tioops 
which fell in Ins wa\, /idnun resolutely kcjit his ground, 
with about a hundred ind fift\ horse, expecting the 
fulfilment of the jnophec} Sheibani’s piofane bai- 
barnns, liowcecr, spccdil} surrounded, and, by immense 
supcrlOlIt^ of numbers, disarmed Inm and his followeis 
Ills head w is afteiwaids struck oil, to be presented to 
the Khan Such was the end ot Ziiliiiin’s actne life 
IIis sons succeeded him in his extensne territoiies, in 
wlneli he had nearl)"^ become independent f 

When the Arghiin bi others, — lus sons Shah SImjaa 
Ecfr and ]\roki'm, — In the pi ogress of Slieib.lni’s success, 
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saw the whole family of Sultan Ilusein Miiva dis- 
pel seel 01 slam, and the throne of Ileiat occupied b}' a 
Tartai chief, who had hithei to laid prostrate whatever 
opposed him, they natuially looked aiound foi some 
one able to protect them in the houi of danger, and 
Ihibcr piesentcd himself as at once the nearest and 
most ctTicient ally within then leach, recommended 
pcihaps the moie fiom the influence of ancient opinion, 
being now the only remnant of the house of the great 
Taiinui that prcsei ved even the appearance of power 
AVhile the Uzbeks Avoic busy overiunning Khoidsdn, 
the brothcis, he tells us, icpeatcdl}' despatched am- 
bassndois to him, with letters containing humble pro- 
fessions of SCI vice and submission , and he adds, that 
i\Ioknn, in one of these letteis, explicitly called upon 
him to hasten to his assistance The extent of this 
submission and invitation it is not easy to ascertain 
In the alarm into ^\hlch they had been thrown, they 
may have used teiins of humility of vhich they after- 
wards repented , while, on the other hand, Bdber may 
not have been unwilling to give to the submissive style 
of courtesy common in eastern letters and verbal com- 
munications, a literal interpretation, as implying a 
real intention to submit to his autliority, ■which was 
not intended However that may be, with all the 
ardour and impatience of youtli and ambition, he 
listened to the call, talcing it in the sense that he de- 
sired , and instantly obeyed 

We have seen that the civil -wars, which had changed 
the government of Khbul and Ghazni so often m the 
course of a few years, joined to the march and ravages 
of armies, had made the summer after Bdber’s re- 
turn from Khordsdn one of great scarcity and dis- 
tiess throughout his kmgdom But it was not his 
dominions alone that at this time suffered from the 
lavages of war As he advanced on his march to- 
wards Ifandalidi, he was met at Ghazni by numbers 
of fugitives, the wreck of the army of Khordsdn , 
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niul In ‘-uine of llio fcninlos of the rovil house of lleiat, 
ami •immiir otlicrs liis onii nflinnccd biulc, nho 'weic 
^l^ln'r from tint cnjutil At Kilat^ he came upon 
a cirnin of Indian mcitlnnt«, nlioin, contini}’^ to 
the nd\Ke of hn ofiitcrc, but following his own in- 
^ in ible jimctice iml in coinpli nice Avitli soiiiul fecl- 
inus ol pisticc, nlmli in the end coincide nitli those 
of sound polit\, n 11 ibcr found on this and on other 
occa'iom, he did not jiroiccd to jdiindei is the} c\- 
])C(.ted tlieugli, iinpclkd bt his nece'^-itie'', he lencd a 
contribution liom them After he had jnssed Kilat, 
Khan Mir?! md Alidal Ib/ik Jlir/a Ins cousins, uJio 
h id both 1 ltd} been In? ri\ ils, and s it on the tin one of 
]v ibul, loined him, nitli m iin othei jiersons of im- 
portanee, nho nei-c ll}in" befoic the b /beks lie now 
dc«p itched eino}^' to inform the \i^hun brotlitis of Ins 
ajipro ich c illin;f upon them to concert measures along 
with him igniist Shell) nil Khiiif 

Hut the jiolic} ol these jirinccs hid undergone an 
nnjiort lilt cliinge Soon after his Mctori, Slicib.ini 
had turned Ins Mens to K indaliar, and the othei pos- 
session^' of the Kli.ik.ni in that quarter lie had c\en 
adianccd b} rirnli, as fn is the Germsn, to enforce 
Ins cl inns, w hen in cmbiss} liom Sh ih 13cg i cached 
his camj) tendernig the submission of the Argln'nis, and 
olleinig on tlicir part to rend the public pra}er and 
strike the com m Ins nunc Shcib.un, satisfied witli 
this readiness to acknowledge his soicieignty, accepted 
their submission, and marched in nnothci direction, to 
reduce the other portions of the wide extended kingdom 
that had fallen under Ins power, ns the fruit of his 
Mctones To Ijiiber’s icquisition, therefore, they 
returned such answers as showed that they liad no 
intention of submitting to him as their law'ful lord 
On the contrary, they alTected to treat him as an equal 

• i\o)v Kil tic Ghilji lar Ilesli f iCO , ttnblita, v u 
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Bsiber’s proposals for a compromise being tbus re- 
pulsed, be prepared for action , and, as bis army was not 
numerous, be proceeded witb much caution He di- 
rected bis march along tbe course of tbe streams that 
flow towards Kandahdr, till be came near Baba Hasan 
Abdal and Kbabsbdk He next moved to a meadow 
near Kandabdr , but did not tbink of engaging there, 
the ground being broken by villages and trees As bis 
troops, in tbe march from Kbildt, bad suffered much 
from hunger, nearly a half of them bad gone out to 
forage and to collect sheep, cattle, and what else was 
required At this moment, tbe Arghiins were found 
to be advanemg on them Bdber instantly put his men 
in order, without waiting for the forageis His whole 
number of regular troops was only about two thousand, 
of whom one half were absent The Argbuns, who bad 
at least four or five thousand regularly armed, exceeded 
them many times in number, and had probably ex- 
pected to come upon them unprepared as well as scat- 
tered Baber says, that he net er had his men better 
discipbned and trained than at that time They not 
only stood their ground against the superior force of 
the enemy, nho were eommanded by Shah Beg m 
person, having under him officers of great experience, 
but charged them in turn, and m the end broke through 
and put them to flight , and, such was their success, 
that they cut off the communication of Shah Beg with 
the fort, — neither he nor his brother being able to regain 
the tovm, which soon surrendered to tbe victor, with 
all its treasures and the families of the vanquished 
Shah Beg fled to his southern possessions of Shill and 
JIustung, in the desert , while Moki'm retired westward 
to Zemin-Dilwer The spoil of the city was magnifi- 
cently rich The nealth, collected m the course of the 
long and fortunate life of Zulnun Beg, was brought out 
and liberally dnidcd by B.ibei among his followers 
The number of hoi ses, camels, and mules, tJic quantity 
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ol iicli ''illv mill fine linen, of tenfs Tsith awnings 
of \ehet, and otlioi i icli clotlic'i, besides gold and silver 
toin V IS iinnieii'-e To s^^c flie trouble of counting 
flic 1110110% and specie, if %\‘is dnidcd b} %veiglit, and 
ennclicd ill the arin% Baber bcs(o%%cd Knndali.lr 
upon bis broflier, ^ isii 3 Iir 7 n, and then li.istencd back 
%\itli bis inin to K ibiil Shell) nil Kliaii %\as too Mgi- 
I.uit an cnciin, to lender it safe to linger needlessly so 
near liini * 

Accordingl\ , B ibci bad not icfuined inoie than a 
week to Kabul, %\lien he Ic lined that Sheib ini %% isbusilj' 
enij)lo}cd in bcsieiriiig K nidahai 'll hen Alokim, aftei 
his dtfeif, retiiod to Zcinin-Da%\er, he sent to unite 
Slioib nil to his succour 'lint actne piincc, %%ithout 
los-. of fiiiic, hastened b% forced marches fhiough the 
lull countra between ITer.it and KaiidalTir, in hopes of 
surprising Babei, whom he trusted to find jet indulg- 
imr hiins(.lf in the conqiicicd eity, free fiom care, m 
the full niioMiicnt of his %Ktor^ Ills plan was in part 
defoitcd b\ the surlclt^ of Kasim Beg, Baber’s old and 
fnountc nuiustcr, who bid adni-cd the spccdj march 
hick to K dull , but Slieib.nii laid sitgc to Kandahar, 
in whitli Babel’s bi other, Kasir Mii/a, %\ns shut up 

'J ins news filled the joung Sultan, and Ins adheicnfs, 
%\ith %\ ell-founded alum 'The po%%cr and talents of 
Shell) nil %\cre too %\ell known to them, bj’- long and 
painful experience, and their o%\ii %\cakness %\ns too 
aisilde, to admit of a hope that he could be lesisted in 
the open field, in the picsent state ol Baber’s aflairs 
'Ihc conquest of Khor.isan had added immensely to the 
prcMOiis jiower and leputation of the terrible Uzbek 
At a council, — held for the purpose of deciding what 
com sc ought to be pursued in this difficult craergenej'’, 
— such w as the alarm dillused bj"^ Sheibam’s prowess and 
power, that it %%as consideicd ns hopeless even to at- 

• IIibiTb Mein i»|» — 250 , Jankhc-Siml f1 — 91- 
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tempt tlie defence of the country of Kdbul , and it was, 
therefore, judged to be- most advisable to escape the 
coming tempest, by trying the fate of an inroad either 
mto BadakhshAn or India Opinions weie divided be- 
tween the two , but Bdber’ s wishes, which turned to- 
wards India, decided the question Leaving, in Edbul, 
his cousin Abdal Rizdk, the late king, he marched down 
the K^bul river for the Indus To leave his rival 
master of the capital, may look like the dictate of list- 
less despair But he probably thought, that the long 
connection of that pimce’s ancestors with the kingdom 
afforded the best chance, when the great body of his 
own troops were withdrawn, of uniting m his favour the 
force of the country , and Bdber may have trusted to 
his own talents, and to the ascendency which he had 
gained over his rival by success, for recovering the 
throne, at a future time, in case of the retreat of the 
Uzbeks Yet the influence regained at this peiiod by 
Abdal Rizdk may reasonably be supposed to have had 
some connection -with the revolution which soon after 
followed in his favour 

When Bdber began his march towards the low coun- 
tries on the side of Lamghdn, the robber tribes, who 
possess the intervening passes, seeing him appaiently 
abandon his lately acquired kingdom, and m full march 
for the Indus, following their usual policy, attempted 
to obstruct his progress, in the very Ime of march 
which has smce become so memorable by the disasters 
of a British army “ We proceeded on our route by 
way of Khurd-Kdbul,” says Bdber , “ on reaching Surkh 
Rebdt, we passed Kuriik Sdi by the hill-pass The 
Afghdns who inhabit between Kdbul and Lamghdn are 
robbeis and plunderers even in peaceable times Fer- 
vently do they pray to God for such times of confusion 
as now prevailed, but rarely do they get them When 
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tllc^ umleisfoocl that I lisul ihantloned lulbul and was 
niarclmig loi IJindustan, llioir usual indolence i\as lu- 
cre i‘=cd (ciilold tlichc'^t disposed among them Mere 

tlien hent on miscliicl , and things came to sucli Icngtlis 
tint the morning mc mu died fiom Jagdiilik, the Af- 
ghans, ihioiu^h mIiosc countiy mc -were to pass, — such 
ns the Khi 7 cr-Khul, the Shimu khail the Khiiilii, 
and the Khucriani, — determined to obstruct our march 
through the Kot il (oi hill-jnss) of Jagdahl:, and drew up 
on the lull that lies on the north, belting their drums, 
br indishing thou swoids, and r using tei i ilic shouts As 
soon ns we had mounted, I oidcicd the troops to ascend 
the lull and it tack the eiicin), e idi in the direction 
ncaiest to hull The} iccoidingl} ad\nnccd, and making 
then w 1} by any \ alley, inMiic, oi other approach 
the} could disco\cr, got neai them, upon which the 
Afgh ms, iftcr st Hiding an instant, took to flight, with- 
out c\cn shooting in arrow After dining oft the 
Afgh ins, wo 10 idled the top of the ascent ”f Descend- 
ing to the district of Xangenhar, he halted befoie the 
fort oi Adin ipur, now Jelalabul, a nunc which has be- 
come niemoi.ihlc III the annals of I'litish India Here 
Haber scpintcd his nrni} into foui dnisions, which he 
sent in difioront directions, to plunder and lay waste 
the count !•} of the Afghans, who at that period seem 
not to hl^o acknowledged cicn a nominal subjection to 
the crowai of K Ibul In these operations he passed the 
tune, waiting foi news from the west As the alarm 
gradually subsided, he sent back some ti oops to Kdbul, 
while he proceeded, himself, to suriey the country 
upon the Cheghdnserdi iner, and to plunder the m- 
habitants J 

lie was not long of receiving new^s w'hich determined 
his return to Kdbul Sheibdni Khan had no sooner 
appeared before Kandahar, than the city was given up, 

• Or, lliimi-lvimil 1 BibcrsMcin jip 232, ‘J33 , 

•f Baber s Mein p 232 1 ariklie Sinil f 95 
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N.isir Mi'raa nnd tlie garrison rchring into tlie citadel 
This fortiess was vigorously assailed, mines were run 
under the defences, and sprung, and the place must 
infallibl}' liavc fallen, in the course of a fciv days more, 
when Sheibfini learned that the fort of Nirehtu *, east 
of Herat, in which he had left the females of his faimly, 
had been surprised by a sudden rising in that neigh- 
bourhood AVithout delay he made Nfisir ili'rza pro- 
posals foi an accommodation, which were readily agreed 
to, when he huriicd back towards Heiat Ndsir, who 
had found his situation in Kandahar too full of dif- 
ficulty to give him any prospect of successfully main- 
taining himself there, was glad to yield up the citadel, 
and retreated to Ghazni By Sheibfmi’s orders, and 
pci haps as a consequence of the capitulation, the 
Arghuns were immediately restored to the possession 
of both the town and citadel, and all the lest of the 
province submitted to them once more f 

Though it was now the middle of winter, Bdbcr, otf"' 
lecemng the news of these occurrences, retuined to 
Kdbul, and abandoned the idea of advancing into Hin- 
dustdn He gave Ghazni to Ndsir Mi'rza, and Nangenhdr 
and other districts of Kdbul to Abdal Rizdk Mi'rza, 
Khan Mirza, when Baber marched from Kdbul for Hm- 
dustdn, had, with his permission, set out for Ba- 
dakhshdn, m hopes of gainmg for himself a settlement 
in that country He Avas accompanied by a number 
of his friends and followers, and in particular by his 
grandmother, Shah Begum, ivho was a pimcess of the 
ancient royal family of that little kingdom 

It was at this time that Bdber assumed the title of 
Padshah, or Empeior J TiU then, as he himself m- 


♦ NireJitu or Kaliun was a strong league and a half in length, and so 
fortress, not far from Herat, m the narrow that two men could not walk 
BSdghis distnet It was situated abreast Hist des Mongols, vol i 
on the top of a rock , and, in order p 242 
to reach it, it is said to have been A Bubet’s Mem p 233 

necessary to march along a path a t Many descendants of Taunur 
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foluas us, none of the family of Taimur Beg, even when 
on the throne, had assumed any other title than that 
► of Mirza His reasons for this assumption he does not 
explain But, as Sultan Husem Mirza, who had long 
been regaided as the head of the family of Taimur, 
was dead, and his children slain oi dispersed, and, as 
he hunself was the only individual of that great House 
who now filled a throne, it is probable that he imagined 
it might be advantageous to his interest, as it was 
flatteiing to his vanity, to assume some title that might 
mark the high eminence on which he stood as the head 
of so illustrious a dynasty * 

But fate was not yet tired of persecuting Bfiber 
Hot long aftei his return to his capital, he was mvolved 
in new dangers He had owed his success m Kdbul 
chiefly to the troops who had revolted from Khosrou 
Shah, and jomed him, as he travelled with a handful of 
lagged and wayworn followers, from Kaiatigin to the 
Hindii-kiish mountams The most powerful body that 
had come over to him consisted of some tribes of 
Moghuls, who, under their native chiefs, had for some 
time possessed a gieat ascendency near Hissdr and 
Kunduz He had besides been jomed by some unset- 
tled Turkomans, and others, from the same quarter 
All these, under Khosrou Shah, had lived nearly at free 
quarters, and had been unhmited loids of the country 
and its wealth Bdber, who durmg the whole course 
of his life observed a mild but steady disciplme, and 
was scrupulous in defendmg his subjects from oppres- 
sion, after taking these bands into his service, had 
upon many occasions been compelled to check their 
marauding habits, and to punish their hcentiousness 


had aBSumed the name of Sultan , Mansur, which was the htle em- 

but, that title being often used by ployed by Sultan Husem Mlrzaj 

secondary Tartar chiefs, and their nearly corresponds with that of Em- 
sons, Baber probably considered it peror 
as inferior or common Khahan c * Babers Mem p 23S 
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■VI ere paiuc-struck, not knownng the extent of the defec- 
tion , others weie probably connected wnth the dis- 
affected In the course of the night following that on 
w'hich the revolt of the Moghuls became known, so 
many both of the officeis and men disappeared, that, 
in the morning, he could not muster more than five 
huiidied horse It was not personal fear or disafiec- 
tiou alone tliat led to this general defection Many, 
even of liis bravest and most attaclied troops, deserted 
and repaired to Kabul, to be neai their famihes, 
anxious to save them from the outrages to which the 
wives and clnldien of such as remained with the 
Emperor were likely to be exposed fiom the unbridled 
licence of the rebellious Moghuls The camp bnzdr 
was plundered * 

The details of Bdber’s contest wnth the revolted 
chieftains have not been preserved His own com- 
mentaiies are interrupted at the moment of the break- 
ing out of the conspiiacy, and an hiatus of eleven 
years follows, which we can but imperfectly supply 
fiom any othei quartei It appears that, in spite of 
the reduced state of his force, he lost no time, but, 
wath his accustomed spirit, marched straight agamst 
the insurgents This was one of his most desperate 
lencounteis , and much of the final success that crowned 
his arms was due to lus singular skill m the use of his 
sword, to his bodily strength, and to his personal 
gallantry After a long and despeiate combat, which 
was fought hand to hand, he broke and routed the 
foe Babei, in that action, is said to have engaged, in 
single combat, five different champions of the enemy 
most eminent for their prowess , and to have slain or 
^ put them all to flight in succession f His heroism and 


* Baber s VIem pp 2S3 — ZS5 Ah Beg Shebgur, Mubamtned Ah 

t 1 he names of the fire cham- Sheibani (or SistSm), NSzer Be- 

pions are gl^ en, with some vanation, hfider Uzbek, Yakub Beg Baber- 
bj ditferent authors They were jeng, and Abdalla Sef-sheken (he- 
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desperation appalled his enemies, and reanimated his 
followers Success crowned his arms The Moghuls 
were defeated, after a long and se’rere struggle , and 
fled from K.ibul Abdal Kr/fik, Ins rival, fell into Ins 
hands in the battle, and was pardoned But, liaving 
soon after entered into new cabals, and again risen m 
arms, he was seized and put to death , and Bdber once 
more reigned the undisputed sovereign of Kabul and 
Ghazni * 

Willie he thus established himself more firmly than 
ever in Ins new dominions, his cousin, Khan MiTza, had 
succeeded in mounting the throne of Badakhshan It 
has been mentioned, that he set out from Kdbul for that 
country, when Slieibdm Khan was besieging Kandahar , 
and Bdber, doubtful to which side to tuin, had finally 
resolved on marching for the Indus Badakhshdn had 
long been m a state of confusion, and various com- 
petitors had aimed at the sovereignty After the ex-'’ 
pulsion of Khosrou Sliali, the Uzbeks had attempted to ' 
conquer it, and failed Ndsir Mi'rza, Bdber’s youngest 
brotlicr, had been more fortunate , having been joined 
by several chiefs, he was acknowledged as king, and for a 
short period governed the counti’y , but, as we have 
seen, was finally expelled by the Amirs, for alleged 
misgovernmcnt, not many months before this tunc 
The troubles still continued , and Shah Begum, who 
was the daughter of Shah Sultan Muhammed, King of 
Badakhshdn, incited her grandson, Khan Mirza, the 
son of her own daughter by the late Sultan j\lahnnid 
Mirza of Samaikand and Ilissdr, to try his foitunc in 
hei father’s hereditary dominions Shah Begum was a 
woman of ambition Her father’s family boasted of 
their descent from Alexander the Great She con- 

rishta anil KliAfl Khan) Most au- * Far Ucsb f iCl , Rrip:gfls 
tliorw apeak of them ns liaving been Fenshtn, vol ii p 20 , Klififl 
nil slam , Mirra Hauler says, slam Khan, f 20 
or put to flight 
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icndfd ill it llioy Ind <'\\n}ccl tlic sccptrc of I'ndakh- 
''li m foi three tliou''Ui(l '^cii';, lint, though heisclf a 
female uul cn incapiMe of filling the (hi one, the ‘^aine 
iiieipuit\ (lid not extend to her grand‘:on, Klnn 
Mir/i, and lint heiiond doubt, hei conntninen, mIio 
A icre de\ otedh itt’ehcd to their niicicnt i ice of piincc'i, 
would glulh Ml koine him Ihibei h id gi\ cn his con- 
sent, and Klnn Mini ‘-ct out, — iccompinied b} Ins 
gnndmothci, well is In Mehi-nig.n Kh iiinni, Ins 
unit, who in «pi(c of hei nephew 1! ibci’s adiiccaiid 
rcinomtruicc'^ iko ni'-ntcd on iccomp iin mg him 
dhc\ tonnd the (.omitu neaik putilioncd into three 
pait': Alir/a Abilxkn, (lit ruler and (iiniit ofK/nh- 

ghir had ‘-ci/cd all thcU])pti 11 i/ai is of J5adalvhsh.in 
the lou grounds and the pi iin tow iids Kniidii/, the 
richest jiart of (ho conn(r\, were in the occupation of 
the U/bek", while, one Ila/i-cd-diii, a Musnlman he- 
retic f, who had been cillcd ni from Sist iii, po«sosscd a 
large jiortion of the iiitcimedi ite coniitiy, especially 
towards Khntlaii 'Jhepoition that still remained in 


• Ilfzirniitlhihlrleil Tlicuiiptr 
iliuncn ni Jlaihlleli m were cillcil 
llaztirrr 

+ It i2i.(il-ilin (va"; n ( liir ipli- 
} ii'li (or larrili-(,\tinp(ii‘lRr) a net 
of ilic Mai iliiili, or litrctir^, vhicli 
IS i]c«cnl>(.il ns the rcr) worst of all 
heathenism \cconhnp to the ini 
jmtition' of their enemies, thci lulJ 
the uorlil to be eternal, and did not 
lichut in the resurrection, or in a 
future life , the) said, that, in the 
prophets time it was incuinlicnt on 
all to follow the ordimnccs of the 
law , hut that, at the present tunc, 
the Old) dut) incuinhent on man is 
- to stud) the dictates of sound and 
honest reason, and to net in con- 
formiU to them, that all other com- 
mands arc futile, that scMial inter- 
course IS not dtpciidciit on marriage, 
nor IS kindred a bar to it, whatcicr 


Ik the degree, Invcllers the) put 
to dnth to enfiirc tliiir final sal 
satiPii Jar llcsh f 171 178, 

179 riiire IS cMdenth some in- 
consistency in this neenunt of their 
teiicLs ] heir name, of Chir igh- 
kii h, was giicn from the practice 
said to exist at their religious meet- 
ings, where men and uomcn met, 
h) night, and uhere, on the lamp 
iKingexunguishcd.indiscriminatc in- 
dulgence followed Tins IS a calumny 
wall which many diflerent sects have 
be-en as'ailed, — from the time of the 
ancient Christians, avhosc love-feasts 
were so misrepresented, down to 
that of the Manicheans and Ana- 
hijitisis The doctnnes of these 
Hlahiliida bear a resemblance to those 
of the Ismiiiha sect, of which they 
were probably a dnision 
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the power of the old inhahifants was held by a number 
of petty chieftains and liiglilanders, pi oud of their in- 
dependence, These cliieftains, on the failure of the 
direct male line of tlie ancient dynasty, had started up 
in that rugged and mountainous region, and acted each 
as an absolute prince, in his own domain of spieading 
strath or nariow glen, with its adjoining hills Of 
these the most powerful and tlie ablest, at this time, 
was Zobeir of Rdgh, a man of no family, but who, by 
his conduct and valour, soon gained the ascendency 
01 er most of the others 

Khan Mli/a’s liret entrance into the country was not 
piosperons lie had pushed forward to meet with Zo- 
ben, and to announce the coming of the Begum, when 
he fell 111 with a detachment of the army of Ababeker, 
winch attacked and dispersed his few followers Jle 
Inmself fled, and escaped to Zobeir Shah Begum, his 
aunt, and the othei ladies who followed behind, were ' 
surprised and carried off to Ababeker, in whose prisons' 
tlicy died, after much ciuel suffering Zobeir, at first, 
tieatcd the Mir/a with some honour and respect, but 
soon, finding probably that his presence, deprived of 
his mother’s influence, did not add so much to the 
means of resisting the invaders as had been expected, 
ceased to show him even the most ordinary attention, 
reduced his establishment to two or three servants, and 
seems to have kept him as a prisoner at large After 
some time, however, Yusef Ali Gokulddsh, an old and 
attached servant of Khan llirza, foimcd a conspiracy 
against Zobeir, whom he assassinated by night, and 
succeeded in raising his master to the thione of Bad- 
akhshiin, which he continued to hold for about twelve 
years, down to the period of his death * 

• Buber’s Meia pp 23J 13 , liare died a ir Q3(}, (a t> 1330) 
Tar Kesh f IfiO, iC] 172 178 Bnggs’s Fcrisbta, vol n p 37 , 

107, 198 , Forishto, \ol n. p S Tnr Resh f 384- 
Khdfi Khan, f 20 He seems to 
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T lionirli Klmn ^rir/a tluis attnincd liis immediate ob- 
ject Ills sitmfion in l^adaklislian ■was far fiom being 
I'lni iblc Alo-t ol llie inli ibifantc, CAcn in tlic districts 
Iitld b\ Ab dicker and the L'/beks, as the} detested the 
ginirnmont of stringers, Mtrc indeed secictl} attached 
to him blit diied not declire thcni«el\cs He main- 
t lined liimsclf in Kila-/cfcr^, a stioiig castle m Inch Iiad 
been built In Molurek Shah, one ol the chieftains of 
Jkid ddish in, on nhosc dc ith it fell to Zobeii, b} whom 
he w IS slam, and it had now come to Khan Miiri, 
who made it hiscipitil Here, iboiit a }car ifter his 
conquest, he was Msitcd b} two men who afterwaids 
bn. line remarkable in Asiatic histor\ 

'1 he one was Sultan Sai'd Khan, a son of tho}ounger 
Klim, who, when defeated b}' his brother, Sultan Man- 
sui, in the desert, had tied to Andejan , and afterwards, 
isuiping from Tam Deg Sultan, then the ruler of that 
kingdom, who had orders from Shcibmi to put linn to 
death had made his wa} to Kila-Zefer Here he was 
rcceued with kindness h} his cousin Klnn Mir/a, w*ho 
treated him as well as his straitened ciicumstances 
jierimtted He remained with him two or three weeks, 
and during that short period, a pirty who were about 
the ^Iir/a, and considered him to be a weak man, and 
ill fitted for go\eTning such a counti}, ofleied the 
soiercignt}* of Kil i-Zcfcr to the Klnn, “not half a 
lo.if, ' sns the histoiian, “presented on the charger of 
solicitation " He declined it , saying, that, to accept 
their ofler would be unjust and unkind to his cousin, 
who hid alread} endured so man}' tioublcs, and con- 
tinued Ins journe) to Kabul f 

Tbghtcon da}s after Sultan Said’s depaiturc, armed 
the other fugitue, 3Iirza Under AAlicn Sheibani 

• W hilt. Mobarck ivas building was of a familj called Mozeffen, 
It, be W 1 S nine! ,.-d b) tbc Uzbeks, winch forrneil another coincidence 
whom b" dtfiatcd , lienee the name, 1 nr Uesliidi f 172 
Kih-zcfer, Cnfllf of rti Ion/ lie t Tar Uc'h ff 175 — 176 
vni I U 
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Klinn mnclc that prince's fntlior be put to death in 
Klior/i'Jj'in, lie dcspatclied orders to liis nephew, Obcid- 
ulln Sulfnn of IJokhiirn, todlo^\’n j\Iir/a Ilaidcr, tlien 
only a boy, in the Amu, mIiiIc on Ins s\ay to Khon'i^iln 
Though Obeid-ulla had mamed Jlirra Haider's sister, 
*ho duist not disobey the dicadcd command Intelli- 
gence of the father’s death had, hone\cr, reached one 
of the great spiritual guides of that city; and, under 
his direction, i\roulana i\ruhammed K.i/i, his disciple, 
and the tutor of Jilir/a Hauler, exposed himself to all 
the 1 ibk of carrying otT the young orphan ® He suc- 
ceeded, and, after many difiicultics and dangers, reached 
Kilu-Zefcr, iiliere the}' were received by IGian Mi'r/a, 
who was Hauler’s cousin, with as much hospitality and 
kindness as his poor means allowed. The} found him 
with the name of sovereign, indeed, but surrounded by 
factious and tuibulent men, and with aycry narrow 
territory He passed his tune in little comfort, and 
was sole tried and distressed lie got over that winter 
m the best way he could , and, m the beginning of next 
spring, Shah I?azi-ed-din havung quarrelled with lus 


• Tlic secret information liail 
rcnchcil Ilnrrct Moulnna, a spiritual 
guide of great fame Mirza Ilaulcr s 
tutor, Mouliina Muhammed, IiaMng 
called on him, ivas asked, — when he 
iniaiit to set out for Khoni'iin, — and 
answered, “ In the course of a few 
da}s” The sainil) man hid him 
return in an hour, as he Ind some- 
thing to say to him In about an 
lioiir, w-hen Ilazrct MouHmslcice 
had left him, and only his confi- 
dential attendants were present, he 
asked Muhammed, — how he had 
suffered Muhammed Huseiii Mirza 
to go to ivhorasiin ? “ And now the 
Mirza's son, too, was going the same 
road ’ Moul ina Muhammed re- 
plied, — that lie let him go, trusting to 
the protection of God The answer 


of Ilazrct Mouluna was full of true 
piety and sound sense Citing the 
example of the prophet Muhammed, 
who, Irnsluiij in God, flcil from the 
heathen of Mckka, he addcil, My 
adiice is this Trusting in God 
take the Mirza’s son, and flee with 
him , and if any alarm or danger 
follows, I am answerable for your 
security Dut there must he no 
delay Moulnna Muhammetl, struck 
with his words, instantly set about 
concerting means for the escape, 
wrliich he so succcssfidly cfflcted 
The circumstances of it, as well as - 
those of Sultan Said’s, as related 
at great length hy Mirza Hauler, 
arc possessed of a a cry deep in - 
tcrest. — Tar Kesh fF l65 — 175 
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^ T 1 i 'j;: T! tl f rmilili siiiiK ip, 1 | In fori* n sj();.'li n 

<]> ri ili’i « ml rmiM }k' jin* iiri<i for Iiiin In tlii ( lul * « pi 
• ‘'"rn'miiii. liuMi r. ^^Il< M Ik IitI • j> nf li-'iif ti \< ir in 

I I) Ilisli ill Jn V ns (?i sp iIcIk 'I ^ ifli s, \,nfi<n f>I* 

l.iUirs ‘ li 1 ] fun lii»r I iiiiKin;.' ns’ s^\^ j)j() 

‘ I'ltf jKi fnnnsliincs At f I k tounn \ insoniiK li 
t) i* 1 li 1(1 iKitliinp^ (III u liirli tA» r« sf -it niL'lii Monlmm 
^Itll^lnnKll ulm u IS i j-orf <f liilnr nnioni: H'-, IkkI 
(’ll ’I ( n’liiii'in (I'lrsi 'Iinul Stull jm Is worn In fin 
]in.(s.(l-vs 111 !’• ,(^ il !isli iti 111 11(1 soiiK noiiuii niii\ 

1 ) 1' *• ' ( il of fli< n iKiition <if fin Kill' ps * 

''IT 1 lli,(!-r irn.((l 1*1 1 \ il<iil uIkii 1 ’ ihi r. liinin;: m,m» ini 

d' *1 i'( li tin n '« lli'iti 'if tin ^lojluils iiil"\<il fur ilnnif 
f ii\i 1- iin'u i<j is< 'Il 1 I it me I Dtlii r jn riii'ls (>| im-T 
Ins r< 1 'I If IS ''Idoi'i fill! in sn, l| djst mt tiin^K- 
f i-m U( litii j'lfiill III (lJ>p(•rIUIlll^ Ilf tiifinii”^ into 
f!i< |n. f' lifi ml rli ir K ti r of in 1 isfiin pniKo, :is, 
lit t’lis III f 111 ' ■ fill iiiirifi\( of Mmn JIiiKicr nflords 
us i'nuv ill'll UK I miisf 1)1 mi'll for fin urn ifn, nml, 
iiim litin s pirliips infl u* <1 pf\l< of 01 until writing' 

“ \\ 'll .III n 11 III (1 K iliiil, ' s It s 111 o .'sliiiiim 'J im]i,ii^ 
i liM i. m ni\ 111 if( ill tl nm 1( , as III II as tin. I’.ulsli ih’s^ 

( .nil oiu in Is( il 11 il (lionor 11 \ puu i -sinn) (o niciio 
III' iiiiI'iiniiNi I nil to Ills lioiisi uIiiTi 1 Mils Iioiioni- 
nlil\ I nf ' ! I iiiK (1 I 111 1 * tdsliali also s, lit to 'innoiince, 
ill it in fliiii d i\ s, flic foitnii.it' lioiii loi nn hcin;,^ 
pK 'I nil d would arnic, uluii lie would "ii nd foi na 
’ '1 In full nionii of 1113 forftiiic was now fictd fioiii 
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eclipse, and began to rise on the ascendant to full pros- 
penty An order ainvcd for iny waiting on the Em- 
pel or When I came into the presence, his jMajesty’s 
happiness-diffusing eye, winch fell on me, began, from 
excess of kindness and extreme affection, to shed its 
peails and rubies of price and felicity upon me He 
extended to me the hand of favour and of good-fortune 
After I had bent the knee, I went forward, and he took 
me to the breast of affection, and clasped me to the 
bosom of fathcily love, and there held me for some 
time, not suffering me to fall back, and to show the ac- 
customed marks of respect , but made me sit down by 
his side, and, vith a strong feeling of tender-hearted 
emotion, still continued regarding me with the same 
benevolent look, v hilc tears flowed as before ‘ How 
much,’ said he, ‘ have you endured, from the martyrdom 
of the distinguished Beg, and of the Ehan ;your uncle, 
and from the slaughter of your other relations Praise 
be to God ' that you have at length reached me in 
safet}^ Do not allow yourself to be too much dejected 
by their loss , for, believe me, I stand m their place, and 
whatever favour or affection you could have looked for 
from them, that and more will I show you ’ By ex- 
pressions such as these he soothed me, so that the sense 
of loneliness, of ruin, and banishment was driven from 
my mind ‘ And who,’ said he, ‘ took and earned you 
away ? ’ I answered, ‘ My tutor, Mouldna ^Muhammed 
Sadr ’ ‘ Send for him,’ he said The Mouldna was 

brought As soon as his eye fell upon him, ‘And this,’ 
he said, ‘is Mouldna Muhammed Sadr?’ He called him 
forwaid, and loaded him mth praises He inquired 
the particulars of our adventures, which the Mouldna 
detailed He bestowed suitable favours upon him, and 
sent him away delighted He then said to me, ‘ You 
have not yet waited on Sultan Said Khan,’ and ordered 
one of his pnncipal officers to show me the way to his 
residence I accompanied him, and had the pleasure 
of waiting on the Khan also 
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whole time of my stay ^vlth him, he always conducted 
himself towards me m tins manner, ivith parental ob* 
sei vance and affection ” * 

The same honourable testimony to Bdber’s amiable 
disposition, was borne by Sultan Said Khan, who at thts 
time was a young man in the full vigour of life “ When 
the Khan reached Kdbul,” says his histonan, ‘‘ he was 
received by the Padshah m the most fnendly and re- 
spectful manner Often in future life did he sa}”^, 

‘ During my residence at Kdbul, I passed my days m 
such entire absence of care, as I never did at any other 
time, or do now ’ " He proceeds to explain the un- 
interrupted delight in Avliich, for upwards of twoyearsf, 
he spent his days , occupied with a contmued senes of 
enjoyment, love, and wine, gardens, flowers, and ban- 
quets , no care but what was to be the next pleasing 
engagement, never a head-aehe, but from the wine-cup 
of the preceding night, that all the cares of govern- 
ment were tlie Emperor’s, his was the pleasure , that 
every person and circumstance was favourable, so that 
he let loose and unrestramed the reins of pleasure, 
forming such mtimacies as he hked, while the Emperor 
befriended him and supplied the means, that, with 
Bdber, he hved m the most perfect confidence, and even 
intimacy, as his comrade and friend J 

Tliese two portraits, different as they are, need no 
comment They present the character of the young 
Emperor, stdl only twenty-six years of age, m the most 
amiable hght, and prove how free he, and some at least 
of the fugitive pnnees who filled his court, ivere, from 
the jealousies and fears that mfest Asiatic palaces Kor 
should it be forgotten, that the youth and the boy whom 
he thus patronised and cherished, became two of the ablest -- 
and most accomphshed men and prmces of their age 

♦ far Keshidi, ff 180, 181 9l6 (Nov 1508, to Dec 1510) 

t He was witli BSber from Sha- Tar Resh f 178 
Iran, a u gi4, to RamzSn, a. u t Tar Resh. ff 176 — 178 
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CHAPTER IV 

sii \n ISM ML AMI sniinlM — utncn ix MAIVEKA^XAUL^ 

5IIII1IVM’‘> lASLCCrSSrUL C\MrVIGNS \nVINST TIIL ]v\I7(KS \^d 
Till n\7Jn\‘% — ins qlvuiii mitii siivii ismvcl.- — tiihh coit- 
1 1 ‘•ixiMii \cr — Tin siuii i\i vors ivnor{s(N — M.vitcni s to 
Mini, Mincn siiciiAm dlh nds — iiattlf oi mi ki — ulatu 
C l EiinnwT — DESi ution or nis mociiuls — n(urji ciiossns 

Tlir MOl'NTVINS niS MIMS OS M (m EILWS VUFH. — STATE OP 

Tin 17111 KS — iincn(sA ficoitfid — offievtioss is uiss(n 
— nvnri r>Err\TS Tin LznrKS — tvki^ iioicnCitA .^st) smivu- 

K\M> IZnFKS 1 \ri.LLFD 1 1 OM M (m LR.VS'SAIinn — ST\.TE OF 

TIIVT COLSTHI — FFLIGIOUS 1 FCnS — SLM LS\vV5iOS OF TUE 
iziiEKS — ii(iirr niir-VTFD vt kol-m(llk — advsdoss sajlvr- 
KASD Asn ItOhiHia — JOISLD El 1 1 FSI VS AUXIU VniES — AD- 
\ vscrs ASIM TOM VUDS EOKU llEV. S VClv OF IwVnSni — BATTLE 

01 GiLvinuFM (s — iiCiiEE onn 1 s hvck to insstn — cos- 
si irau vs-n itrvoLT oi tiif mogiiuls — their tit..vsat is 
nissvi^ — 1 vMisn vstj FLSTiLnscr — moghcls eextelled be 
OIIEID KILVS — bCdFR DRIVXS FFOM M (mTH-VS-S VUCR , RETURSS 
TO K-tnur- 

Blt great c%cnts Mere now preparing m the "West chap it 
S bcib ini Khan, after retiring from Kandahdr, had 
maiched to destroy such incmbcis of the family of rompietes 
Sultan Husein Mi'rza as were still left He himself and 
the other Uzbek Sultans, in the course of the summer, KhonisHn, 
spread tlieir troops over Khoriisdn , and at Meshid, 1 “ 1507 
Hishdbiir, Asterabdd, and Turshiz, had actions, in which 
the Chaghatdi princes and their armies were uniformly 
defeated Numbers ivere slam, and the survivors so 
dispersed as never to be able to assemble again in any 
force Of all Sultan Husein’s sons, Badi-ez-zemdu 
alone survaved , and he ivas diiven into exile In the 
course of the ivintei, Shcibdui repaired to Maweran- 

u 4 
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nnlier, to check the Kaizilks, the old foes of Ins family, 
who, fiom the Desht-Kipchak, had invaded his domi- 
nions , but he returned in the spring to Khordsdn It 
was during this summer that tlic death of the elder 
Khan and Ins family, and that of Muliammed Huscin 
Doghlat, took place, as well as the flight of Sultan 
Said and of Mi'r/a Haider Slieib^ni, on bis return to 
the south, emplojed himself in the reduction of the 
strong fort of KeUt, m Khordsdn, and in settling the 
country 

Next year, the good fortune of Sheibdni, hitherto 
almost uninteirupted, seemed to be on the wane He 
marched against the Kaizdks Although at that time 
Berenduk was the Khan, the whole business of the 
government was conducted by Kdsim Khan, who was 
Khan in effect Sheibam, in spite of the extent of his 
power, was not able to cope with him At that time, 
Kdsim’s army amounted to above two bundled thousand 
men When it was winter, the rival chiefs withdrew 
from the field, and each took up his quarters in some 
situation that afforded food for his cattle Sheibdni, 
whose horses and men were quite exhausted by their 
many and long marches, took his station at Kuruk- 
Kabdi But he did not there enjoy the repose he 
looked for Having on one occasion detached a party 
of the best mounted of his troops to proceed to a dis- 
tance on a plundering expedition, they were at first 
successful, and took a considerable booty and some 
prisoners One day, however, when the detachment 
had halted to rest and feed their cattle, a false report 
was somehow spread among them, that Kdsim Khan 
was in sight In a moment, deserting not only the 
booty they had got, but their own baggage also, they 
galloped back in the utmost disorder to communicate 
the information to Sheibdni He, being unprepared to 
meet a foe so formidable as Kdsim Khan, commanded an 
instant retreat, and the array, hurrying back, reached 
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Snnnrkand in tlic end of the winter, in a state of chat iv 
complete disoigaiiisation Eaily in the spinig, lie went 
on to Khor.l^.in ^ 

In the beginning of summer, Sheibain led an aimy campaign 
igauist the Ilararas in the mountains oast from Ilciat , 
but not a trace of them uas to be found Tlie}’^ had •* " 
disapponod, ind ■withdi n\n themsehes uitliin the re- ^ ” 
cesses of then hills Unable to disco\ei then retreats, 
lie begin to march back IIis loiite lay uhere the 
rnor Helmed flows deep, thiough the piecipitous fis- 
sures of the mount nils It was difiicnlt to descend 
to its strcimatall, and, eAcnA\heie a descent could be 
eficctcd, the piths wcie so CAtrcmel}’^ iiaiiow' that it 
was altogether impossible, by them, to bung up watei 
111 siiflicient quantities to suppl)' an army hke his 
I'orseicral days, the tioops aveic compelled to march 
on, thus tantalised, and subject to intense suftering 
from thirst Numbers of the cattle perished, and the 
arm} returned to IChorasan in a shatteied condition 
As the winter was at hand, and two of his armies had 
been thus sei crel} treated, he granted a goneial Icaie 
of absence to Ins troops, allowing ciery man to leturn 
for the winter to Ins ow'n country and home, howevei 
distant f 

Hardly were his troops dispersed, when he received shah 
the unexpected and uinvelcomc news that Shah Ismael 
SefM, the potent ruler of Persia, was in full march I’^nia, 
towards Nhorasan, wath his w'cll-disciplmed and veteran 
army 

"When Sheibdni, aftei the total discomfiture of the 
sons of Sultan Husein jMi'rza, took possession of all 
that prince’s dominions, his tioops, in the wantonness 
of success, had plundered some parts of Shah Ismael’s 
frontier, and, in particular, had passed the desert and 
ravaged the province of Keiindn Shah Ismael had 


- far Hesh ff lC2— 181 


t Ibiil fi 181, 182 
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in consequence sent an envoy, ■whom ]ie instructed to 
ask icdicss , or, at all events, to take measures to pre- 
vent a repetition of the injury to what he happened to 
call lus “ hereditary dominions ” The sovereign of 
Persia was descended of a family that had origmally 
become known by their ascetic piety, as holy and 
inspired men, who despised this world and its goods 
Their contempt of wealth made them rich , and their 
emmence as saints enabled them to connect themselves 
in marriage with the great potentates of the age 
Hence, not only was Shah Ismael descended from the 
seventh Imdm, — a descent which shed the halo of sanc- 
tity around him, — but he was related to some of the 
most powerful princes of bis time , his mother bemg 
the daughter, his grandmother the sister, of the cele- 
brated Uzan Hasan, the chief of the Tiirkomdns of 
the White Sheep, — a prince whose sway extended over 
all Persia and many neighbouring provmces Yet, 
though Shah Ismael’s father, Haider Mirza, had placed 
himself at the head of a considerable army, composed 
in part of devotees attached to him, and had fought 
and fallen m battle, Shah Ismael was himself the first 
of the family who had attamed to great temporal 
power In early life, he had shared the misfortunes 
of his father and brothers, and had fallen mto captivity 
After his father’s death, he was kept four years in 
prison On the death of his elder brothers, bemg 
again free, he was placed at the head of their adherents, 
and m less than four years made himself master of aU 
Persia WTien he first came mto contact with the 
Uzbek chief, he was stdl only twenty-four years of age, 
had latterly been prosperous in all his enterprises, and 
was full of the ardour and confidence of youth * 

Sheib4ni Khan, rendered arrogant by long success, 
andhavmghis rivalry embittered by rehgious zeal, — as 

* The Alem-arai Abdsi, f 17 Tar Reshidi, ff 182, 183 , Fc- 
■which contains the Persian account risbta, voL ii. p. SI 
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Sli ill Ismael, by Ins victoiios, had given the ascendency 
in I’crsia to the tenets of the Shi'a sect, o^cr ivliat 
_ Sheiblni considered to be the orthodox Sunni doctiines, 
— returned for answer to the remonstrances made to 
him, that he did not understand on what Shah Ismael 
founded lus claim to hereditary dominions , that so- 
a crcagnt} descended through the father, not the mother, 
— tliiough males, not females , and, that the unequal 
match between his famil}' and the females of Uzan 
Hasan’s could confer no right lie reminded him of 
the sa}iiig, the son should follow his fithei’s trade, the 
d lughter her mother’s , and insultingly sent him, as a 
present, a lady’s Acil and a beggar’s dish, adding, “If 
thou hast foigot tli}' fathci’s trade, this may serve to 
recal it to thy memor}', but, if thou wouldst place thy 
foot on the steps of the throne, remember, 

‘ “ lie tliat would clasp to Ins breast. Royalty as Ins bride, 

^lu't woo licr in tlic battlc-fmj, athwart sharp sc}iDLtars 

In conclusion, he remarked, that, as he intended soon, 
like a good Musulman, to perform the pilgrimage of 
Mekki, hcatould make a point of seeing him in his way 
through Inik IlaMng dismissed the Persian envoy, 
Sheib nil set out to join the army, a\]uch at as at that 
moment marching against the Hazaras 

The youthful warrior, who professed to feel a pride 
in his descent from a family of holy dervishes, that 
gloiied m their t oluntary poverty, received the Uzbeks’ 
taunts -with affected humility He returned for answer. 
That if every man w'as bound to follow his father’s 
trade, all being sons of Adam, must adhere to that of 
prophets , that if hereditary descent conferred the only 
right to SOI ereignty, he did not see how it had descended 
from the PeslidAdi to the KyAni dynasties of Persia, or 
how it had come to Chengiz, or to him w horn he ad- 
dressed 
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“ Boast not tbysclf, O, vnin youth, of thy father, -who is dead , 
Pride not thyself on bones, os if thou ivcrt a dog ” 

That he, on his part, proposed making a pilgrimage to 
the shrine of the holy Tmdm Reza, at Meshid'*^, Avheie 
he would have an opportunity of waiting on the Klian 
In leturn for his piesent, he sent him a spmdle and 
distaff , and, alluding to his quotation, that Royalty 
must he wooed in the battle-field, he concluded, “ And 
so say I also Lo, I have tightened my girdle for a 
deadly contest, and have placed the foot of determina- 
tion in the stinup of victoiy If thou wilt meet me 
face to face m fight, like a man, our quarrel will at once 
be decided But if thou wouldst rather shnk into a 
cornel, then thou mayst find what I have sent thee of 
some use 

‘ “ We have sparred quite long enough, let us now exchange hard 
blows in the field 

Ho who falls, borne down in the combat, let him fall' ” 

Having despatched this answer, without loss of tune 
or waiting for a reply, Shah Ismael put his army in 
motion, and entered the territories of his enemy, 
sweeping before him the small detachments of the 
Uzbek aimy, which had been scattered over the country 
for the purpose of keeping it m subjection They, at 
first, fell back and retreated on Her4t But SheiMm, 
who had recently dismissed his army, at once perceived 
that he was not then in a condition to meet his adver- 
sary in the field. When he heard, therefore, of Shah 
Ismael’s march upon Meshld, to which he at once bent 
hiB course, he left Jan Vafa Mirza in Herdt, and, with 
such of his troops as were at hand, set off for Merv, a 
city m the northern part of Khordsdn, not far from the _ 
Amu, where he could easily receive reinforcements 

* The shrine of Imdra Reza at a description of it in Mr J Bailhe 
Meshfd 18 well known as a place of Fraser’s amusing and instructnc 
pilgrimage for all pious Shias See “ Traiels in Khorasun ” 
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from Ills nordicrn dominions , oi from which, if neces- 
, ho could ictirc acioss the great rnei Jan Yafa 
A\ is not ahlo to defend Iiimself m Ileiat, but found 
hiiu-olf compelled vei y 'speedily to follow Sheibiini 
Shill Isnnel oieinn Khoia's/in, as fai as Meshi'd, 
with little interruption lie Msitcd the tomb of Imiiin 
lien, ind the hol> places, with piofound reverence and 
hiimiht}, bestowed iicli pieseiits on the guardians and 
"eri lilts of the ‘slirine, and distiibuted alms profusely 
to the poor alter which he hastened tow iids Mer\, in 
pill suit of Shoibaiii, h iiing ‘sent on bcfoic him a strong 
torcc to clear the w i) AVhen they i cached the pas- 
turc-groundb of ^Icr\, Jan ^’’afa encountered them near 
"j akci.ib.id, not far fioni that cit}’ A well-contested 
action ensued, in which the Pcisixn general fell, but 
Jin V if.i and his LYbeks were defeated, and pursued 
with great sluightei up to the walls of ]\Ierv SheibAni, 
whose ainv\ had not yet been sufhcicntly reinforced 
to cniblc him to keep the field, rctiicd into the foit 
and cit} lie despatched expresses to hasten the leturn 
of his gcnerils and chieftains fioin beyond the Amu, 
most of them liaaing alicady i cached home wuth their 
ti oops and then plundci Sh ih Ismael, on his arrival, 
adiancing up to the aery gates of the town, pitched 
his tents and paMlions watliin sight of it at a short 
distance As both armies w'cre composed of biave and 
leteiaii troops, many shaip skiiinishes took place under 
the walls which numbers fell on both sides Shah 
Ismael, seeing that operations were likely to be diawn 
out to a great length, in a deseit country, wheie it was 
difiiciilt to find provisions and provender for his army, 
and where he would soon be exposed to an attack from 
the whole united force of Miiwcrannaher and Tiirkistiin, 
lesohed if possible to draw Sheibam out into the open 
field He pietended, therefore, to be undei the neces- 
sitj’’ of retreating He wrote to remind Sheib.ini, that 
he had been rather nioie punctual to his engagements 
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than the Khan had been , since he had visited Khordsdn, 
and performed the pilgrimage of Meshid, though Shei- 
bdni had shunned meeting him , and had also failed in ^ 
his promise to visit Irdk , he added, that he -was now 
returning home, but would still be delighted to meet 
him whenever he went to Mekka He then drew off 
all his forces from Merv, and marched towards the 
south, through the broken ground near the city 

The feint succeeded The pickets of the Uzbek army 
reported that the Kezdbashcs*, the name by which the 
Persian soldiers were known, were in full retreat 
Sheibdni, stung with the taunts he had received, and 
eager to wipe off the disgrace of the campaign, marched 
out of Merv, and followed Shah Ismael, with twenty- 
five thousand horse f, and a number of the chiefs and 
grandees who had already joined him Mir Kamber- 
Bi, and some others of his most expenenced officers, 
represented to him, that, as the troops of Samarkand 
and Bokhdra, to the number of twenty thousand men, 
had arrived and encamped within a distance of little 
more than four miles, it would be advisable, before 
engaging in battle, to form a junction with them , that 
the enemy, who were now undoubtedly retiring, could 
not escape, and might, even without a pitched battle, 
be destroyed in detad, before they could reach Irdk 
But Sheibdni, whose passions were excited, and who 
was avdent for action, replied that theirs was a holy 
war , and that there was no use m sharing the glory 
and the plunder with the other Sultans , and the army 
marched on 

A small body of a few hundred horse, vho were art- 
fully presented to the advancing enemy by Shah Ismael, 
were soon broken, and, flying in disorder, led the Uzbeks, 
forward in pursuit, till they had denied the broken 
giound and pushed on to a ruer ten ortwchc miles 

' Ued-hcads tlnrtj thousand 

t The fankh Akm a-rii <wjs 
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from Men'. Encoumged by Ibc slightness of the oppo- 
sition prc'^ontcd to them, the U/beks passed tlie rner, 
and Indndinnccd into the open plain, n hen they sud- 
denly saiv the enenn’s army draim up ready for action * 
Shall I'^inacl, nho had tlnomi a diMSion of his army 
into their rcir, to sei/c the bridge by in Inch they had 
pis«cd, non attacked tlicin in fiont nitli a cohiinii of 
•=c\cntccn thoinand caialry Shoih.'im Khan, nho had 
probihlv pushed forward in the belief that he could 
alwnis fall hack at pleasure, now felt himself compelled 
to cngacrc Ihc battle was foimht at Mahmiidabdd of 
j\Icr\ Hie LVheks, though siii rounded, combated for 
‘:onic time with their usual hraNcrj', hut, in the end, 
the regulated lalour of the wcll-trniiicd Kcrclbashcs 
prcN ailed The U7bck.s were diivcn back, and the rout 
was complete Sheiham Khan found his retreat cut off 
Attended h} about fne hundred men, chiefly the sons 
ol Sultans, the heads of tube':, and men of distinction, 
he was foiccd to take ':holtcr in an inclosure, which had 
been erected for nccomuiodatiiig the cattle of travellers 
and of the neighbouring jieasants There the)' were 
closcl} pur<ucd, attacked, and hard pressed Tlie iii- 
closurc had no gate on the farther side MHien they 
saw no liopc left of rctricMiig the day, the Khan and 
the other ffigitnes attempted to escape, by leaping over 
the wall of the inclosure towards the bink of the river, 
but fell in heaps on each other, and the Khan was onoi- 
1 lid and sinotheied by the numbers who ciowded after 
him 

dVlieii the contest was ovei, the body of Sheibam was 
sought for, and was disentangled from the heap of slam 
by which it was coNeied llis head was cut ofl: and 
picsented to Shah Ismael, who ordcied the lifeless trunk 
to be dismembeied, and the limbs to be sent todiffeicnt 
pai ts of his empire, to be exposed to the popnlai ga, 2 e 

• A ir £)l0, Shaban 2£) (a n (ririkb niabcs the dale Sliaban 20 
1510 IXc 2) Tlie Leb-ul-to- Fridaj 
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The skin of his head was stuffed with hay, and sent to 
Sultan Bajazet^ the Turkish Emperor of Constanti- 
nople The skull, set in gold, was made into a drinking ^ 
cup, which the Shah was proud of displaying at his 
great entertainments An anecdote, illustrative of the 
barbarous manners of the Persians, is recorded on tins 
occasion Agha Rustam Roz-efzun, who had made 
himself master of the province of Mazendertin, and who 
stdl held out in his mountam fastnesses against Shah 
Ismael, had been in the constant habit of saying, that 
his hand was on the skirts of Sheibani Khan’s garment , 
an idiomatic expression, to signify, that he clung to him 
for assistance and protection One day, when that 
chief was sitting m state at a grand festival, surrounded 
by the nobles of Tabenst^, a special messenger f, sent 
by Shah Ismael, advanced fearlessly into his presence, 
and, with a loud voice, dehvered a message from the 
Shah, concluding, “ Though thy hand was never on - 
the hem of Sheibani Khan’s robe, yet his is now on 
thine , ” and, with these words, flung the rigid hand of 
Sheibdm on the skirt of the Pnnee’s robe, and withdrew 
through the midst of the assembly Not a word was 
spoken by any one, nor an effort made to detain him , 
all remained fixed in astonishment, and he escaped 
uninjured The incident is said to have made a deep 
impression on the health of the Prince of Mazenderan, 
who, soon after, was brought to yield one half of his 
territories to the Shah 

Such was the fate of Muhammed Sheibdni Khan, the 
man who had brought so many calamities on Baber, 
who had stripped him of Ins paternal kingdom, and sent 
him out an exile and an adventurer, into foreign lands 
"Wlien the fugitives brought news to Jlerv of the event_ 
of the battle, the greatest consternation prevailed , 
every man, who was able, fled vuth Ins family and chil- 
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^rcn, Inlc numbers, ^\]lo Ind no means of tmnsport, left emm n 
them to their fvto Obcululla. Sultan, of Bokhara, and ,J7~ino 
Taimur Sultan, of Simnkiiul, the nephew and son of 
Sheib ini, wJio had aniiod near ItJcn, enteted tlie fort, 
cirriod aw n the Hnram of Shcib.lni and of some other 
chieis of note, as well as whatc\er of a due they could 
It (lie moment collect, and hurried oH the same night 
limber^, liowc\cr were left bclund All the Urbeks 
tint were found in the pi icc were put to the sword 
In tlie Iverclln^lic':, the women were c lined into bond- 
age llic inhabitants of ilerv were included in tlie 
general massacre 

Sheib ini Klnn, ever loalons of the i'^Ioghnls in Ins nwHionor 
cerMce Ind ■^ent a great number of them to Khorasan, 
tint they might be farther rcmo\ed from the Khans of 
iMoghiilistaii These unwilling allies, who had now 
reached the banks of the Amu, gladly seized the op- 
portumt} of rcco\cring their independence , and, to the 
number of twent} thousand men, separated from the 
Uzbek'S, and set out for Kunduz, plundering on all sides 
as they wont along 

Immediately after this decisive battle, the Uzbeks shah 
retired in cry direction from Khoras.in Shah Ismael 
soon after rep ured to Her it, where he spent the winter 
Ills first care was to introduce the obsenanccs of the Vir^u- 
Shi'a sect into his new dominions , and, ns he was met by 
a bigotr} and a firmness equal to his own, ho did not 
accomplish that object without a sc^erc and cruel per- 
secution, in the course of which the blood of manj’- 
men eminent for their piety and their Mrtues flowed, 
and imnj distinguished names were added to the list 
of inartjrs for the pure Sunni faith * 


• The chitf authoriucs for the Besides thcfc, Fenshta and Kh/ifi 

quarrel luth Shah Ifiincl, and the Klnn, the Genealogical Historj of 

defeat and death of Shcibitni, are the Ahulghnzi p i\ c 1 , and the 1 a- 
rarihliAlem-ardi Ah I'l, 11 17 — 19 , rikhe Sind ha\L been consulted 
and Tar Re hidi, ff ISl — IS" 
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The battle of Merv was fought on the 2nd of De- 
cember, and, in the course of the same month, a mes- 
senger arrived at tlie palace in Kdbul, bringing by ex- 
press a letter for the Emperor from Khan Mirza His 
feet were frost-bitten and his strength exhausted, as he 
had crossed the passes of the Hindii-kiish, though deep 
covered with snow The letter communicated mtel- 
hgence of the battle of Merv, and the defeat of Sheibdni, 
whose fate, when the letter was written, was still un- 
known It added, that the Uzbek Amirs, on receivmg 
the news, had abandoned Kunduz , and that nearly 
twenty thousand Moghuls bad separated from the 
Uzbeks, after their defeat, and were arrived in Kunduz, 
to which place Khan Mirza had himself repaired He 
added, that he was ready to join the Emperor with all 
his forces, to aid him in recovering the kingdom of his 
forefathers 

Nothing could be more in accordance with the wishes 
of Bdber “ All winter as it was,” he set out, without 
hesitation, by the Ab-dera pass, which he supposed to 
be at that season the most practicable * He spent 
the Id, or Festival for the conclusion of the fast of 
Ramzan, near Bdmidn, it being stiU only a month 
since the defeat and death of his grand enemy He 


• A circumstance that preceded 
the Emperor s departure from Kabul 
IB worthy of notice, as marking his 
character “ Itleanwhile,” says 
Mfrza Haider, the Emperor re- 
solved to march to Kunduz it was 
now about the winter solstice, and 
the season had all the violence of 
December , so, speakmg tenderly to 
me, he said, ' The difficulty of the 
roads and the intensity of the cold 
are excessive You will therefore 
stay this winter in Kdbul, and, when 
spnng comes, and the seventy of 
winter is over, you can come and 
rejoin me ’ On hearing this, I re- 


monstrated with him , '■ Tom from 
my relations and country,’ said I, 
‘ I have supported the miseries of 
my lot by the help of yonr miuesty’s 
kindness If separated from yon, 
how shall I ever he able to exist, 
in my orphan loneliness ? ’ TJTien 
he perceiied that gnef at the pros- 
pect of being left behind in Kfibul 
was preying upon my mind and 
breaking my heart, he ordered such 
arrangements to he made for my 
going as the time allowed, and canned 
me along with him to Kunduz 
—Tar Reshidi, ff 204^ 205 
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and each, m a few days, heard of the flight of the 
other * 

While Baber lay at Jfunduz, an embassy arrived from 
Shah Ismael, bringing the Emperor’s sister, Khdn- 
/ada Begum, with rich presents and tenders of amity 
It will be recollected that when Bdber Avas compelled 
to abandon Samarkand, after defending it bravely for 
flve months, she had been left behind, and became the 
Avife of Sheibdni, who had divorced her aunt that he 
might marry her By the Uzbek Khan she had a son, 
Khurram-shah, a promising youth, to whom he gave 
the government of Balkb, but who died young, a year 
or tAVo after his father Sheib^ni, who Avas jealous of 
the attachment the Begum was knoAvn to entertam for 
her brother, fearing she might join in intrigues to bis 
injury, divorced her, and marned her to Syed HMe, a 
member of a religious family The Syed had fallen in 
the battle of Merv, and the Begum became a prisoner in 
the hands of the Persians Being soon recognised as 
the sister of Bdber, she Avas treated with the greatest re- 
spect by Shah Ismael, Avho was disposed to cultivate 
that prince’s friendship He now sent her, ivith all her 
property and servants, under a proper escort, to her 
brn+T'^i -B^ber mforms us, that, on hearing of her ap- 
proach, he rode out to meet her, accompanied by a 
favourite servant well-knoivn to the pnncess But so 
great a change had ten eventful years produced on 
the appearance of them both, though the Emperor 
was yet only twenty-eight years old, that, even after he 
had addressed his sister, neither she nor her attendants 
recognised either of them Khanzada Begum passed 
the rest of her hfe at Kdbul, beloved and honoured by 
her brother, Avhom she survived many years f 

Bdber, who at this very time was meditating to send 
an embassy to Shah Ismael, did not neglect the occa- 

** Tar Ilesli ff 185, 18(5 t Bfibers Mem p 10 , Tar 

Resh F 180 
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Sion, A\luch that pnnco’s generous proceedings now af- chap iv 
forded linn, to despatch Khan !Mirza, with presents, as 
his anibassadoi, to thank the Shah for Ins courtesy to 
the Begum, to coinc} B.lber’s congratulations on his 
splendid Mctory o\er their common eneiu}', and to dis- 
pose him to lend assistance in the attempt, winch he 
now meditated, to reco\er the kingdom of Mdw'eian- 
naher * 

The Emperor had alroadj’^ discovered, that, though state or the 
the Uzbeks had suffered a severe defeat, their power 
was 5 et unbroken On the death of Shcibdm, the Uz- 
bek chiefs assembled to elect a Supreme Khan in Ins 
place Their choice, according to the usages of the 
Uzbeks, was decided by a mixed consideration of age 
and family They did not i-aise to the dignity of Khan, 

Taimur, the son of Sheibdni, but Kuchum, a son of 
Abulkliair Khan, and who was the eldest Sultan of the 
fanuly Taimur Sultan, the son of Sheibdni, ruled in 
Samarkand , Obeidulla Sultan, the son of Mahmiid 
Sultan, and nephew of Sheibani, possessed Bokhara , 

Jam Beg Sultan, a son of Sheibani’s uncle, held Ande- 
jan, — while Kuchum probably occupied Tiirkistan, and 
his son Sninjek, Tashkend Kliamzeh Sultan and Mehdi 
Sultan A\ ere still in full force in Hissar and Cheghdnidn 
The master-mind of Sheibani was gone, but the veteran 
captains, and the ph}sical force of the Uzbeks, still pre- 
sented a formidable barrier to the progiess of Baber 
Though each chief was nearly independent in his own 
territories, all were ready to act in union when any 
assault was made from -without, against any one mem- 
ber of the confederacy 

Early in the spring, Shah Ismael set out to invade They mate 
jMawerannaher, and had advanced along the roots of 

* ^ the Shah, 

the Parapamisan range as far as Meimiina and Kara- ad isii 

• Mirza Haider says, that Khan quest for assistance and aid. — Tar 
Alirza iras sent ■mth tenders of Resb f 187 
obedience and ob'errance, and a re- 
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robat, "wben be "was met by a mission sent by Taiinur 
Sultan and other Uzbek chiefs, ■u'lio had advanced to 
the banks of the Amu, to oppose his progress They 
brought rich presents, and made proposals for a peace 
Shah Ismael had important concerns which called him 
back to Azerbdijdn and the frontiers of Turkey. Terms 
were soon concluded, by which it was agreed, that the 
Amu should be the hne of separation between then 
dommions, and that all to the south of that river 
should belong to the Shah * By this arrangement, the 
kingdom of Khwdrazm, n hich had long been subject to 
Khordsdn, fell to Shah Ismael, but being sepiratcd 
from that country by a wide desert, and the communi- 
cation with it being difficult, it was, at no distant 
period, again overrun by the northern invaders After 
making peace noth the Uzbeks, Ismael Shah returned 
to Herdt 

While Bdber was waiting to learn the result of his 
apphcation to Shah Ismael for aid, a messenger arm cd, 
from Syed Muhammed Mirza (brother of the late ilii- 
hammed Husein MiTza of Uratippa, and uncle of l\rir/a 
Haider) ivith the pleasing information that he had cv- 
polled the Uzbeks from the country of Ferghana 

When Sheibani Khan defeated the two Khans and 
took Tashkend, Syed jMuhammed was in Kashan, so 
that he escaped being made prisoner He aftei\sards 
joined the elder Khan in the desert , and remained some 
tune, first with him, and aftenvards mth his son 
Having again rejoined the Khan, nhom he otTcndcd by 
the honest freedom of his adiico, he nas banished from 
his court, and forced to seek refuge v.ith Jam Beg Sul 
tan, the chief of Andejan On the defeat of Shcibani, 
nlien Baber entered the countr} of Ilissar, a general 
council of the Uzbek Sultans nas held in the spring at 
Samaikand Jam Beg, who attended it, earned th' 


* Tar VUin-ai u, f IS 
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Moil tiloii" AMtli liitn J'lio Muhins, in tlic cuiir-o ul 
flair coiaull itioii*' cninc fo n ro'olufion (h itiiof a ^lo- 
"litil •'hmild be Jolt nine in ^laacrnmnlici 'Jo this 
•1 nil I'err ^^oIlM ju>t conMiit, niul iillowcfl the S}C(1 and 
ill the Mi'^diuK in Iia «or\uc to "o (o Aiuloian, to tom 
flair faniilioc 'ilie^Scd, ^\llO A\as appruheianc that 
.1 iiii 1 h^ nii^dit alter Ins iniiid, jirocceded A\itli all liastc 
f<' \iultiiii, and, ‘•I'oii after what la dreaded did Imp 
l>i II as ,I iiii Ih St lit niter the Me^diiils, w Iio at re sfiU 
on flu ro id and killed (\< r\ man fh if aiis o\ ei ( ikeii 
'J la .Seed lio\\e\er, ellteled Ins c’suipc and reichtd 
.\ndtitii. alaro lieiii^ lonad In the* reiini.nit of the 
Moirlnils and In the iiilialnf nil- of flic toan, lie sia- 
C( eslt'd in driMii" <inf the I clicks 

.ftisf h(*fore the funis of fha ro\ohi(ion rcathtd 
Killer, lie li id bci n t \p<i'(‘d to i nea danger 'i lie 
huhrs of flic ^I(>':htlls alio hid e'ciped from the 
I /Ink \ok(, hid a nted upon Sultan .Slid Khin, a son 
of file ;oini;:<r Klini, aho aas noa ni the Lmpcroi s 
tamp, iiid told him, that, if he aas ailliii", flay aero 
leidi to mike aa n aifh K iher, and toll) the reins 
of frtncriniunt at In- feet that flu ir folloaei? ninountcd 
to lit irh taeiil) fhoiisand «rood and tfleetne men, 
ahile the Clmiih it la did not imoinif to fnc thousand 
1 he Klini. aho dcelnicd their oflci, made aiisaei, that 
ahile the hurnc me of Sheab tm’s nnasion lasted, Kabor 
J’ldshah had jirc'entcd Iv.ibul to him ns an island, 
under shelter of a Inch he had escaped the fury of the 
tempest , and that, noa that the shore of prosperity ans 
ni si^ht, he could not he guilty of the ingratitude and 
jierfuh of turning on his benefactor 'ihe I\.han, hoa- 
tier, represented to the Empcroi, tlnough jilir Kasim 
Koeliiii, — aho aas liis prime nd\iser, and aho, though 
he could neither read noi ante, aas n man of talent 
and had an ingenious and elegant vein of ait, — (hat, ns 
the Lmperor’s allairs acic noa- piosporous and nea 
tubes acic loimng liim e\ci> d.ay, the Khan might be 
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sent ivliere he could have a separate command, and 
■where his operations might be advantageous to both 
As the news of the success in Ferghdna arrived at this 
crisis, the Khan was nominated to the command in that 
country, and soon set out attended by all who chose 
to join him * 

After Sultan Said Khan had marched for Andejan, 
Khan Mi'rza ai rived, with a part of the auxiliary force 
winch had been sent by Shah Ismael The Shah al- 
aeady eomplained that the Uzbeks had broken the 
treaty, by predatory inroads into his territory , and he 
had entered into an understanding mth Rdber, that 
that prmee should retain whatever he conquered in 
Mdwerannaher Thus strengthened, the Emperor re- 
newed active operations, and entered the country of 
Ilissdr. The Uzbeks on their side werd not inactive 
As they had ascertained that Shah Ismael had con- 
ceded the possession of Mdwerannaher to Bdber, they 
no longer apprehended an attack from him in person , 
and, their whole force being now disposable, they took 
their measures accordingly It was resolved that 
Kuchum Klian and Smnjek Khan should, in concert 
with Jam Beg, recover possesion of Ferghdna , that 
Obeidulla Sultan should remain at Karshi , while Tai- 
mur Sultan, and other chiefs, should assist Khamzeh and 
Mehdi Sultans m driving the Emperor out of Hissdr 
Nor were they slow in carrying the concerted measures 
into effect When the Emperor reached Pul-Sangmf on 
the Surkhab, he found that Khamzeh Sultan from His- 
sdr had occupied it He discovered also that the Uzbek 
army was far more numerous than he had supposed, 
and commanded by chiefs of the first distinction , and 
that to meet them in the field would be extremely 
dangerous The enemy on their part, when informed 
of the inferiority of Bd,ber’s force, passed the river 


* Tar Eesb ff 187, 188 
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lower down than (Pul-Sangln) the stone-hiidge, by 
s■^^ iinming Intelligence of this movement having 
leached him about afternoon prajers, he instantly put 
his army in motion, and marched for Ahdera, where 
tlie passes m the hills are extremely narrow and steep 
All that night, and the succeeding day till noon, he 
continued marchmg with the utmost celerity, when he at 
length arrived at a position v Inch the most experienced 
leaders considered to he very strong, and there took his 
ground 

Towards midnight, news was brought that the Uzbeks 
were advancing in full force The troops were mstantly 
oidered to then posts, and remained under arms till 
day-break, ready for action About sunrise, the ad- 
vanced pickets reported that the enemy were m motion, 
and pieparing to attack Bdber rode to an eminence 
to reconnoitre He saw that there was only one, and 
that a naiTow road by which the enemy could attack 
the hillock on which he was posted Close by this was 
another hillock, divided from the first by a broad and 
deep ravine, and to this hiUock also there was only 
one road After the enemy had drawn out then ranks 
on the level ground below, they perceived that it was 
no easy task to mount the hdl Tainiur Sultan (Shei- 
bdm’s son) and several other Sultans, "with about ten 
thousand men, separated from the mam-body, and began 
to ascend the farther lull The Emperor mstantly de- 
spatched Khan Mirza, with a body of the best troops, to 
oppose them At the same moment, his eye happened 
to light on a band of men who were standing hard by, 
and he mqmred who they were He was mformed 
that they were Mirza Haider's followers, being a party, 
^ chiefly Moghuls, who had been attached to his father, 
and who, on escapmg fiom Khordsan, had now joined 
the son Turnmg to the Mirza, he observed , “ You 
are still rather young for such rough rencounteis Stay 
beside me, with Mouldna Muhammcd and a few more. 
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They arrived at a fortunate moment. Khan Mirza’s 
men, after coming to their ground, had been charged 
by the Uzbeks, who bore doivn all before them, and 
had nearly reached Khan Mrza himself Haider’s men, 
under Jan liluliammed Atkeh, as soon as they arrived, 
attacked them in fiont, and the fugitives rallying, le- 
turned to the fight, and succeeded in driving back the 
Uzbeks Haider’s men took an Uzbek chief, who was 
immediately earned before the Emperor He leceived 
the ofiermg with joy as a favourable omen, and on the 
spot ordered the first prize of valour to be inscribed in 
hlirza Haider’s name Still, however, the contest con- 
tinued to be mamtained on both sides wrth desperate 
valour, till the hght began to fail The violence of tlie 
battle had not reached the Emperor’s position, tlie 
direct road to which was difficult, while it was n';;t 
easy to go up or down from one place to anothei 
Late m the afternoon, the men of note who were about 
the Emperor dismounted At nightfall, the enemy found 
it impossible to remain m their advanced position, for 
want of water, which was three or four miles off, they 
therefore were obliged to retreat during the night, in 
order to encamp near water As soon as they began 
to make a retrograde movement, the foot soldiers and 
such as had dismounted, raised a shout and rushed 
after them The portion of their army that was op- 
posed to Khan Mirza, having observed Khamzeh Khan 
and the mam body in retreat, were also eager to retire 
As long as the two divisions remained facing each other, 
neither could gam any advantage over the other , but 
no sooner did the enemy commence their retreat, than 
Khan Mirza’s men made a general charge, and tlic 
Uzbeks at once took to flight When the mam body 
saw that division discomfited, they too lost tlicii firni- 
iicss, fell into confusion, and were soon scattcied m 
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complete rout “It was now night prayeis, when 
Khnmzeh Sultan and !Mehdi Sultan were taken, and 
brought befoic the Empeior AVhat they had done to 
the Ivhdkans of the Moghuls, and the Sultans of the 
Chaghat b, that did he to them From night till morn 
n ere the fugitives pursued, and from morn till night, 
to the entiance of the Derhend-Ahinem, (the lion 
Gate) ” The immediate consequence of this victory, 
vas the fall of Hissdr * 

Baber now collected the whole of his tioops, near 
Hiss.lr He was soon after loined by an additional 
body of auxiliaries, sent by Shah Ismael, under the com- 
mand of i\Iustafa Ah and Shahrukh Sultan Moherdar , 
and numbers of men joined from the tubes aiound, so 
that the army, horse and foot, amounted to sixty thou- 
sand men The Kezelbash force was under the eom- 
maiid of Ahmed Sultan Sefi (who was related to the 
' loyal House of Persia), All Khan Istijlu, and Shahrukh 
Khan Afshai , of whom the two former had served with 
great reputation against the Ottoman Turks The 
Emperor, •with this pov erful army, advanced towards 
Kdrshi The piincipal Uzbek chiefs had met at Samar- 
kand Obeidulla Khan, the chief of Bokhdra, had for- 
tified himself in Kdrshi BAber’s ablest officers were 
agamst besieging Karshi , time, they said, was valuable , 
and, if he pushed on and took possession of Bokhdra, 
Karslu must fall of course In this opinion the Em- 
pcior concurred, and he marched past it, and encamped, 
■when his scouts reported that ObeiduUa Khan had 
quitted Kdrshi and was m full route foi Bokhdra 
Baber hastened on by forced marches, and reached it 

• Tar Re'h. ff 189, 190 Mfrza it, m obedience to the royal grant. 
Sekander, the author of the Tarikh This is not improbable, as it is in 
Alem-arai AbSsi, f IS, says, that unison with the practice of the 
Khan Wirza was now put in pos- time. Baber looked forward to the 
session of Badakhshan and Hissnr, soiereigntj of Samarkand and Bok- 
111 conformity with the agreement hara 
with the Shah , or, as he expresses 
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before the Uzbeks, who, finding themselves anticipated, 
went on to Turkistdn, plundering the country by the 
way The Uzbek Sultans who were in Samarkand, 
being also filled with alarm in like manner, took refuge 
m Turkistdn , and thus the country of Transoxiana 
was for a tune cleared of the Uzbeks, after they had 
held it about nme years * 

After the Emperor had been a short time m Bokhdra, 
he proceeded to Samarkand His route resembled a 
triumphal procession , wherever he moved, he was re- 
ceived with universal joy , high and low, citizens and 
peasantry, all testified their dehght At Samarkand, 
he was welcomed by processions of the chiefs of the 
law, and of the merchants , and the grandees and men 
of every class came out to receive him The roads and 
streets were thronged with the population , the houses, 
bazdrs, and pubhc entnes were hung with drapery of 
brocade, and of the richest stuffs, paintings, and wrought- 
work. All was done tliat could testify their joy at the 
happy change, the expulsion of the detested Uzbeks, 
and the restoration of a sovereign of the ancient race of 
their pnnees He was proclaimed King, at Samarkand, 
in the beginning of October, A D 1511, amid the bless- 
ings and prayers of the mhabitants, who looked forward 
to years of happiness, under the mild sway of an en- 
bghtened and beneficent sovereign Havmg amply re- 
warded his Persian auxiharies, he dismissed them, and 
then marched back to Khoriisdn f 

While these events were passing in Bokhara and 
Samarkand, Sultan Said Khan had proceeded, accompa- 
nied by his Moghuls, from Kunduz to Andejdn, where 
he was received by Syed Muhammed Mirza Soon 
after his arrival, the grand council of Uzbek chiefs. 


* Tar Kesbidi, as above. to Samarkand , Mirza Haider makes 

t Khdfi Khan, following Mirza them be sent away from Bokhdra, 
Sekander, makes Bdber dismiss the which seems premature 
Persian auxiharies after the march 
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already mentioned, was held at Samarkand, when dif- 
ferent scenes of action weie assigned to the different 
Sultans Kuchum Khan and Suinjek Khan were 
named to assist Jam Beg Klian m driving the Moghuls 
out of Fergh/ma Tliey entered the country, on the 
■west towards Akhsi, and laid siege to Kilshsin, vhich 
■\\ as not in a perfect state of defence The garrison v ns 
soon 1 educed to straits Sultan Sai'd Khan, on learning 
this, sent the chief part of his army towards the hills 
near Kashsln, to harass, if they could not face, the 
enemy Tlie Uzbeks were not the only enemy who 
now infested AndejAn Ahabeker Mirza had availed 
himself of the confusion produced by the death of Sheib- 
aiii, to aim at the conquest of the whole country He 
was already possessed of Urkend, Madu, and Ush, some 
of the best pro\ inces of Ferghana , and, hearing of the 
detachments sent to the relief of KAshdn, pushed on to 
besiege the capital itself, carrying with him a number 
of engines for attacking tomis — such as raanjanfls, 
sving-cranes"*, and scaling ladders The gamson in 
the toiiTi, which amounted to only two or three thousand 
men, was not sufficient for defending the walls, which 
were very extensii e , so that both the Khan and the m- 
habitants were filled with alarm 

jMeanwhile, the Uzbeks had made a breach m the 
walls ofKAshdn, and, applpng scaling ladders, had made 
so desperate an assault, that the garrison, driven to ex- 
tremity, made their escape, and rode off by the gate on 
the land side As the Uzbeks had dismounted when 
they came on to the assault, and had not reckoned on 
the garrison attempting to flee, they were unable to 
follow , and much time was lost before they could go 
back to mount and pursue them Such as remained 
behind, with the stragglers and the inhabitants, were 
put to the sAvord The garnson, joining the tioops in 
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cularly the Persian cap This is distinguished hy 
twelve points, emblematic of the twelve Im^ms, and by 
a long strip of red cloth, issuing from the centre and ^ 
hanging down behind, whence the Persian soldier has 
the name of Kezel-bash, or red-head It was therefore 
in reality a religious, as well as a military badge , and 
marked an attachment to the Shia sect, in opposition to 
the Sunni or old orthodox faith The inhabitants of 
Mdwerannaher, accustomed to a change of masters, 
might perhaps have home the yoke of the Persians as 
patiently as they had done that of the Moghuls and 
Uzbeks , but now their religious feelings were touched , 
and nobles, soldiers, and above all the divines and 
Imdms, so important a class in every Musulman country, 
but especially in Samarkand and Bokhara, were deeply 
offended and scandalised at this distinction granted to 
foreign and hostile sect, who daily, m the public mosque 
and in their private prayers, vent curses against th 
three holy companions and successors of the Prophet 
The religious zeal of the inhabitants was mflamed 
Mdwerannaher, from the earliest ages of Isldm, he( 
always been distinguished for the untainted orthodox] 
of its doctors and their followers, and the meanest o: 
the populace felt a pride in the honourable distinction 
Nor was there much m the character or conduct oi 
Shah Ismael, to concihate whom these innovations weie 
introduced, thal could soothe their apprehensions De- 
scended of one of the holy Imdms, and of a family that 
had nsen to distinction by their attachment to the Shia 
doctrines, he was himself a strenuous and bigoted 
apostle of the tenets of the sect, which he had in- 
troduced by force as the established religion of all his 
dominions The detestation which the orthodox Sunnis 
of Mdwerannaher bore to the heretical Shias of Persia, 
and their alarm at having the doctrines of a sect which 
they regarded as impious forced upon them, were 
naturally increased by the violent and cruel persecutioT' 
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But a storm was dready gathering beyond the Sirr, 
which soon poured down all its fury on the plams of 
Bokhdra On the arrival of spring, the Uzbeks, encour- 
aged by hearing that Shah Ismael had returned to Irdk, 
resolved to attempt the recovery of Transoxiana They 
accordingly left Tiirkistan ; one body marching to 
attack Tdshkend, while another, under ObeiduUa Sultan, 
advanced towards Bokhdra Bdber, having detached a 
body of troops to the relief of Tdshkend, hastened, with 
such as he could collect, to check the Sultan’s progress 
ObeiduHa, hearing of his approach when near Bokhdra, 
thought It prudent to retreat, but was followed by 
Baber, who overtook him at Kdl-malek * A fierce 
action ensued, in which the Emperor, being defeated, 
was forced to fly back to Samarkand The enemy now 
turned upon him, pursued him into his capital, began 
to occupy the country on every side, and threatened to 
encompass the city, which, with its granaries emptyj^ 
at the end of wmter, was in no condition to stand a 
siege Seeing no chance of a successful resistance, he 
once more unwillingly abandoned the imperial city, and 
made his way to Hissdr f 


naher at this penod According to 
Abalfazl, Fenshta, Bidfi Blhan, and 
the Indian historians, it was in 
Bdber s name Mfrza Sekander, the 
author of the Tankh-Alem-ardi 
Abasij f 18, followed by the Per- 
sian writers, says, it was in that of 
Shah Ismael Thus, Sheikh Mu- 
hammed All Hazin, in his Life, 
p 277 , observes, that Bdber, in the 
whole course of his life, courted the 
support of Shah Ismael and his 
descendants, “sometimes," says he, 
“ by giving currency to their Khutba 
and coin, as in Samarkand," some- 
times by petitions and supplications 
The ambition of Shah Ismael might 
ha\ e led him to aim at the conquest 
of 1 ransoAiana, had not the Turks, 
his powerful antagonists on the west, 


compelled him to be constantly on 
the watch against their progress. 
Bdber was probably acknowledged 
as the sovereign of Samarkand, 
which had been held by his fore- 
fathers, because it would have been 
nearly impossible for the Shah to 
have conquered and held it directly 
by his Persian troops When Mirza 
Sekander talks of the peshkeshes 
sent by Bdber to the Shah, on dis- 
missing the troops, and uses other 
terms of huraihation, he probably 
only adopts the insolent style used 
by Persian writers in speaking of 
the kings of foreign countries 

• Sefer, ah 018, which begins 
18 Apnl, A D 1512 

•j" hlfrza Sekander, who is fol- 
lowed by Khdfi Khan and the 
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He bad not been long there, wben be was attacked 
by a body of Uzbeks, led by some of tbeir kbans and 
- sultans, wbo assembled at tbe Derbend pass, and 
maicbed to overwhelm bun Baber threw such of bos 
Moghuls and soldiers as were at band, with their pro- 
peiiy and famibes, into tbe town and suburbs of Hissar, 
and bariicaded tbe streets The Uzbeks, wbo advanced 
and reconnoitred tbe place, seeing that he was resolved 
to make a desperate defence, gave up their design, and 
fell back on Cbegbanian * 

Baber, meanwhile, bad applied for assistance to Biram 
Khan Karamanlu, wbo commanded for tbe Shah, at 
Balkb, and wbo sent a detachment to support him , on 
tbe arrival of which, tbe Uzbeks withdiew from tbe 
country of Hissdr 

But BAbei, after tbe signal defeat which be bad 
suffered at Kiil-malek, bad sent directly to Shah Ismael 
' himself, to sobcit an effective force, by which be might 
be enabled to expel tbe Uzbeks finally from ^MAwer- 
aimaber Tbe Shah, accordingly, gave mstiuctions to 
Amir Hijm SAm, bis minister of finance, whom be bad 
entrusted with tbe settlement of KborAsdn, to render 
assistance to BAber in recovermg tbe dommions be bad 
lately possessed On reaching Balkb, Amir Nijm 
resolved to march m person mto MAwerannaher, and, 
taking with him tbe governor of Herat, the Amirs of 
KborAsAn, and Buam Khan, of Balkb, he passed tbe 
Amu, and was soon loined b}'^ BAbei, when tbe com- 
bined army is said to have amounted to sixt}'^ thousand 
men f 


Indian historians, males the Em- 
peror s army small, and that of 
ObeiduUa i er y numerous Ahulfazl, 
going heyond this, gives Bfiber the 
Victor) , hut adds, that from unto- 
ward circumstances he was ohhged to 
retreat Mirza Haidtr, on the con- 
trary, (Tar Resh f 199 ) ''rho was 


Obeid’s hrother-in-law, makes him, 
with three thousand men, defeat the 
Emperor with forty thousand His 
account of Babers transactions, at 
this time, 13 strong!) tinged with an 
adverse religious feeling 
• Baber s HJem p 305 
t According to the Tarikhe Be- 
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Early in tlie autumn, the army advanced to Khozar, 
winch was taken It next proceeded on to Earshi, 
which had been strongly fortified and garnsoned by 
ObeiduUa Sultan, the chief of Bokhdra, who was in 
reality at the head of the Uzbeks, though Euchum was 
the nominal khan It was proposed to leave it behind, as 
had been done with success in the preceding campaign , 
but Mir Eijm, saying that it was ObeiduUa’s kir, 
declared that it must be taken It was accordingly 
besieged and earned by storm , when Sheikhem ilirza, 
the governor, with all in the place, whether Uzbeks or 
inhabitants, to the number of fifteen thousand, were put 
to the sword, without respect to age, or sex, or sanctity 
The circumstances of this massacre disgusted Bdber, 
who found that he was condemned to play a subordmate 
part, m an army professedly acting under his authonty 
He had ardently desired to save the inhabitants, who 
were Chaghatdi Tiirks of his own race and sect j and — 
he had earnestly besought Nijm Sdm to comply with 
his inshes But the unrelenting Persian, deaf to his 
entreaties, had let loose all the fury of war on the 
devoted city Mouldna Bmdi, the poet, one of the 
most eminent wits of bis time, who happened to be in 
the town, fell m the mdiscnmmate slaughter, with 
many Syeds and holy men , “ and from that time for- 
ward,” says Mirza Sekander, “ AmiT Nijm prospered in 
none of his undertakings ” * 

The Uzbek chiefs, after the massacre at Earshi, appear 
for some time to have retired and fortified themselves m 


dSum, f 1 82 , he was accorapanied 
by an army of seventeen thousand 
Kezelbashes. JIfrza Sekander says, 
that he held the Vikfilat Divfin.Ah, 
f 18 Khfifi Khan calls him the 
Arafr-nl-Omra. The total amount of 
the army is taken from the Indian 
writers. The Persian writers say, 
that Jlfr Nijm entered Transoxnna 


without orders from Shah IsmaeL 
This may only be to save the Shah’s 
credit 

* Tar Alem-arfii, f 19 , Tar ~ ^ 
Reshidi, f 199 , Tar Khflfi Khan, 
f 23 Khfifi Khan makes Mfr 
Nijm defeat ObeiduUa Khan, and 
shut up his army, of fifteen thousand 
horse, in Karsh 1 
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tlieir stiongholds Mfr Nijm. seems to liave passed on to 
attack Gliazhdewan, on the border of the desert, without 
having taken Bokhdra The Uzbek sultans had now 
had tune to assemble , and under the command of 
Oheidulla Khan, who was joined by Taimur Sultan from 
Samarkand, they threw themselves into the fort the 
very night that Bdher and Mir Nijm had taken their 
ground before it, and were preparing their engines and 
ladders foi an assault The Uzbeks, in the morning*, 
drew out their army, which took up a position among 
the houses and gardens m the suburbs of the town 
The coniederates advanced to meet them The Uzbeks, 
who were protected by the broken ground, and by the 
walls of the inclosures and houses, had posted in every 
corner archeis on foot, vho poured a shower of ariovs 
on the Kezelbashes as they approached Biram Khan, 
who had the chief mihtaiy command of their troops, 
being wounded, and having fallen fiom his horse, the 
main body of the armj^ fell into disorder “ In the 
course of an hour,” says Mirza Haider, “ the influence 
of Isldm began to pievail over heresy and infidelity 
Yictoiy declaied foi the true faith The invadeisweie 
routed, and most of them fell in the field, and the 
arrows of Ghazhdewdn revenged the sabre of Karshi 
Mir Nijm, and all the chief officers of the Turkomans,” 
continues the pious Musulman, “ were sent to hell-fire 
The Emperor, routed and discomfited, fled back to 
Hissdr ” It IS said that the Kezelbash chiefs, disgusted 
with the haughtiness and msolence of Mil Kijm, did 
not use their utmost endeavours to assist him , so that 
he V as taken prisoner, and put to death Many of the 
Persian chiefs, who fled from the battle, crossed the 
Amu at Kirki, and regained Khoifisdn f 

* M£rza Sekander says that the Sd Kamzan, 9I8, falhng on Fnday 
battle was fought on Sunday, 3 The Leb-al-Towankh makes the 
Ramzan, a n 9IS The day of day of the battle, 17 Ramzan, £118 
tlie week IS probablj a mistake, the t Fir Resludi, f 199, 200 The 
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The Uzbeks now not only recovered the country 
which they had lost in Transoxiana, but made incur- 
sions into Khordsdn, ravaging the northern part of the 
province Shah Ismael, on hearing of this disaster, 
resolved to return On his approach, the Uzbeks 
retreated in alarm He caused several of the officers, 
who had escaped from the battle, to be seized , and some 
of them to be capitally punished, for deserting then 
commander Certain inhabitants of the province, being 
accused of having shown attachment to the Uzbeks and 


account given by MIrza Sekander, 
(Far Alem-ardi Abasi, f ig) is 
somewhat different, fie says, that 
Taimur Sultan, and Abusaid Sultan, 
tlircw themselves into the town, 
which they defended bravely for 
four months , that, at the end of 
that time, provisions began to fail 
in the Persian camp, and the horses 
suffered for want of provender , that 
Obeid-ulla Khan and Jam Beg 
Khan, whowerein Bokhdra, marched 
out with their troops in the highest 
order, and being joined by Tnimur 
Sultan and the garrison of Ghazh- 
dewun, engaged the besiegers on 
Sunday the 3d of Ramzan, within 
sight of the town , that Biram Khan, 
who commanded the troops, having 
been wounded, the army fell into 
disorder, and the rout became com- 
plete , that Muhammed Buber Mirza 
retired from the flight, separated 
from the army, and fled to Hissur 
The fno accounts are not irrccon. 
cilcablc Though Mirza Iluidcr 
«:pcalsof the Uzbek chiefs as nmiing 
on the same day with the Persians, 
and while they averc prepanng tbcir 
ciipncs for attack, jet their arrival 
may have been after the place had 
liecn licsiegcd four months , and 
when an assault was prepanng The 
scarcity in the camp is probable, 
though adduced to Ics'cn the dis- 


grace of the discomfiture To the 
same feeling may perhaps be ascribed 
the alleged slackness of the Persian 
chiefs m supporting Mfr Nijm, and 
the reflection cast on Bdbcr The 
defeat of Gliazhdewdn seems to have 
hurt the pride of the Persians in a 
high degree They openly ascribed 
It to the treachery of Bdbcr, Hn. 
majun, when a refugee in Persia, 
was often taunted with this trcaelicry 
of bis father, as having destroyed 
Mfr Nijm’s whole army In the 
Tarikhc Bcdduni, f 182, n couplet 
IS given, which Buber is reported to 
have wntlcn, and shot into the town, 
tied to an arrow, to intimate his 
hatred of liis allies It is not im- 
probable that Buber could not con- 
ceal his disgust at the massacre of 
Karslii, and at the slights shown to 
himself, that a misunderstanding 
ensued between him and the Icadirs 
of the Persians , and, tlint they were 
willing to shift the bad success of 
the campaign, off themselves, by 
laying it upon him Tlic iiiies 
were, 

9crfc rdlip Uzbckiln kcnlcni Shilini 

Oer gunaJil lerdcm, jiiik krrJcm rnliru, 

and, It IS added, that on the follou mg 
day vrhen tlic armies engaged, Baber, 
by dnning off bis troops, can'nl 
the destruction of the be/' Hn hc' 
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tlicii crocci, and of Inniig Ncxed llic Slims, ■were con- 
‘Jiiincd in flic fire of Ins ^\ra(h In tintli, lie ns a stern 
biirol and a merciless persecutor, a consequence of the 
rdiaious lound it ion on ■winch he established his govern- 
ment *■ 

'Ihc fatal bittlc of Ciha7lidcwan, the destruction of 
bi« I'cr-'ian allies, and the numbers and poner of the 
L rbeks, seemed to lea^c B.ibci no hopes of again 
ascending the throne of Sunarkand and llokhara Hut, 
much as he had suflered, lus misfortunes ■were not yet 
o\cr H hen Sultan Said Khan "was sent A\ith the 
Moghuls to rcco\cr Andcjan, a considerable number, 
both of those •who had escaped fiom the Uzbek yoke 
and of those who had prcMOUsl) been in the country, 
entered into Baber's sen ice IJe repeatedly complains, 
in lus Memoirs, that on all occasions he had found the 
Moghuls a turbulent and treacherous race, ever ready 
for rebellion, or to turn upon their friends ivhen de- 
feated, and to strip and plunder them Wniether at 
this tune the} had any special ground for complaint, 
or ■\\hcther thcyineicl} considered Baber’s as a falling 
cause, IS not ler}^ clear Fciishla sa 3 S, that he gave 
them ollencc by rcpioaclung them with their mis- 
conduct during the late expedition At any rate a 
serious conspirac}' "was formed, at the head of ■w’hich 
were the most eminent ^loghul chiefs, such as Mir 
A} ub Begcluk, Mi'r !Muhammcd, Y.ldgdr jMi'rza, and 
Xuzer jMirza, ivlio formed a plan for cutting him oft' 
In execution of this purpose, they fell upon Bilber’s 
quarters by night, killing or "wrounding all who came 
in their way So sudden ivas the attack, that Bdber, 
who, on the alarm, started from lus bed, and rushed 
out, had difficulty in escaping, in the undress in which 
he slept, into the fort of Hissdr The Moghuls, on 
finding that they had missed their prey, plundered 
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whatever was without the walls, and then, marching 
away, took up a position on the hiUs of Karatigi'n 
The Emperor, finding it impossible to keep the field 
with his remaining force, having left some trusty Amhs 
to defend the fort, retiied to Kunduz , and the whole 
country of Hissdr, with the exception of the fort itself, 
fell into the hands of the Moghuls 

No sooner were they masters of the country than 
they began to exercise every kind of violence and 
excess, on the persons and property of the wretched 
inhabitants. Assignments were granted, -without the 
least regard to the ability of those who were to dis- 
charge them Whatever cattle, grain, or other pro- 
perty the peasantry possessed, was torn from the 
owners, and squandered in wasteful prodigality A 
horrible famine ensued in the city of Hissdr, and the 
few who survived supported life by the most loath- 
some and unnatural means These disgusting scenes 
were succeeded by a pestilence, and thousands of 
women and childien were sold into captivity among the 
Uzbeks The country presented a scene of misery and 
desolation , and, to add to the general distress, the 
winter being uncommonly severe, the ground was 
covered deep with snow Nor did the Moghuls them- 
selves escape They not only sulFered from want of 
grain, but the snow, which buried the fields, speedily 
produced a want of forage for their horses 

Obeidulla Khan, of Bokhdra, hearing of their diffi- 
culties, resolved to expel the Moghuls from Hissdr, and 
entered the country towards the end of winter They 
were at a loss how to act They dared not apply to 
the Emperor after their late treachery ; nor duist they 
join Sultan Said IChan, in Andejdn, sensible that he 
would not sanction their lawless proceedings , and 
besides, the state of the roads did not admit ot their 
crossing the mountains They, therefore, took up a 
strong position, having on one side the Surkhab iivcr, 
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on the other tv* o sides the Wakhsh hills , the remamintr chap iv 
side, being covered by deep snow, they regarded as 
inaccessible The Uzbeks, when they armed, recon- 
noitred the giound on every side In a few days, the 
inci easing heat of the weather began to melt the snow, 
and Obeid Khan, effecting a passage by the narrow and 
broken ground, which had been considered as impass- 
able, one day at early dawn reached their position, and 
fell upon the Moghuls Thus surprised, they did not 
attempt to make a stand, but threw themselves into 
the liver, which they tried to cross Numbers perished 
m the stream, or fell by the sword, or were made 
prisoners Such as escaped fled to the mountains, and 
a few, after endurmg mcredible hardships, reached 
Sultan Said Khan, m Fergana “ In a word,” says 
the historian, “ Hissar, by the villany of these Moghuls, 
was lost to the Emperor, and fell under the power of 
■ the Uzbeks ” * 

As long as there was any chance of a change of Biter re- 
fortune, Baber hngered at Kunduz , though, even tliere, 
exposed to much want and suffermg At length, find- 
ing that all hope had vanished on every side, leaving 
Khan Mirza in Badakhslian, he once more reci ossed the 
Hindu kiish mountams, and letumed to Kdbul f 

While these events were passmg m BLissdr, Sultan TteUx- 
Said Khan had retamed possession of Bdber’s paternal 
kingdom of Ferghdna We have seen, that when the tend. 
Emperor’s success had enabled him to return to Samar- 
kand, and the Uzbeks had fled mto Tiirkistdn, he had 
given Tdshkend to Mir Ahmed Kdsim, and Sirdm to 
Kitteh Beg, his brotlier, and, that when Obeidulla spring, 
Khan again crossed the Sir to mvade Bokhdra, Siiinjek ^ “ 15^2 
Sultan had marched with his Uzbeks to recover Tdsh- 

* Tar Resh ff 200 — 201 in 1514, probablj the latter See 

t Baber appears to have returned Tar Resb f 201 and 213 , Ak- 
to Kabul, A H 919j or a n 920, bemfima, Fenshta, &c 
in the end of a n 1513, or early 
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kend. After tke unfortunate battle of Kiil-malek, 
Sninjek besieged Tdshkend with all bis forces, and 
reduced it to great distress Mix Ahmed, seemg that , 
every hope of retaining the town had vanished, made 
a bold sally by mght, burst through the hues of the 
besiegers, and effected his escape * 

In the course of the summer, Sultan Said, under- 
standmg that Bdber was about to enter the territory 
of Bokhara, assisted by Persian auxiharies, resolved to 
make a demonstration in his favour, by affordmg occu- 
pation to the Uzbeks m their own domimons He, ac- 
cordingly, entered the Tdshkend territory ivith five 
thousand men, and ravaged the country He was soon 
met by Sninjek Sultan at the head of seven thousand 
Uzbefe, when a battle was fought, in which Sultan 
Said was defeated and wounded He returned to An- 
dejdn ; but the Uzbeks, alarmed at the advance of the 
Emperor and Mir Nijm, turned all their attention-f- 
to Bokhdra and Samarkand, and did not follow Said 
into Ferghdna 

When the issue of the battle of Ghazhdewdn left the 
arms of Sninjek once more at hberty, he advanced to- 
wards Andejdn The winter was severe, the famine 
great, and the misery of the country extreme Sultan 
Said, seemg that it was impossible to meet him in the 
field, placed different Amirs with strong garrisons in 
Andejdn, Akhsi, and Marghmdn , while he himself re- 
tired to the hill-country on the south, so as to be pre- 
pared to harass and assail him, should he lay siege to 
any “place Sninjek, on findmg that he was to be so 
vigorously opposed, retired and made no new attempt 
during the winter 

Durmg all this wmter, however, Kitteh Beg remained.- 
shut up and besieged m Seirdm As the revolt of the 
Moghuls in Hissdr had taken place, and the Emperor's 
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affairs ivere m such a desperate condition that lie could 
render them no aid, both he and Sultan Said began to 
Jook around for some one who could assist them in their 
present danger , and none seemed so fit for that pur- 
pose as Kdsim Khan, the chief of the Kaizaks 

We have seen, that, m the time of the great Abulk- 
hair Khan, the powerful ruler of the Uzbeks, Gerai 
Khan and Jam Beg Khan had separated jfrom him, and 
formed a new confederacy in the desert , which, on the 
defeat and death of Abulkhair, when his followers were 
dispersed and his territories partitioned, had risen to 
gieat power under the name of Kaizdks, a denomina- 
tion originally bestowed on them from their predatory 
life, and which they retamed when more powerful * 
On the death of Gcrai Khan, his son Beiendiik Khan 
succeeded, Jam Beg Khan had 'also several sons, jand, 
among others, Uzbek Sultan and Kasim Edian Kdsim 
Khan not only gamed the superiority over his brother, 
but, in the course of time, became the chief leader of the 
Kaizdks , leaving Berendiik nothing but the name of 
Khan Such was the condition of the Kaizdk tribes at 
this crisis In a short time afterwards, Kasim Khan 
expelled Berendiik, who fled to Samarkand, where he 
died in exile Kasun Khan, before his death, which 
happened five or six years after this tune, overran the 
whole Desht-Kipchak , was said to be able to bnng a 
milhon of men into the field , and to have been the most 
powerful prmce who had been in that country smce 
Juji Khan 

When Kitteh Beg sohcited the assistance of Kdsim 
Khan, the army of that potentate consisted of three 
hundred thousand men The Beg sent to present him 
- ---with the keys of Seirdm, and to ask him to take pos- 
session of the country The Kaizdk chief consented, 
marched with a large army by Tashkend, plundermg 
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Ins Commentaries, tliat they never lost their influence chap it 
over his imagination and aftections He often speaks j, ^ jjj^ 
of them, and of the com'panions of his early life, and 
always -with a warmth which pioves how deep was the 
impression that both had made on his youthful heart 
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CHAPTER V 

ARQHlhsiS IN KIANDAHiR 

bXbER’s return to K/nUL — REBEEEION OP HIS MOGHtJES QUELEED 

— HE CHASTISES THE HlEE-TIUBES — TAKES BAJOHR. — SWiD 
SUBMITS — AFFAIRS OP BADAKBShXn — AND OF KANDAhIr. — 
SHAH BEG SUBIHTS TO SHAH 16SIAEE — IS THROWN INTO PRISON 

— PLOT TO DELIVER HIM — SUCCEEDS — HE TURNS HIS ARMS 
AGAINST SIND — AeIh-CHUCHAK — HER 8T0RT, CAFTTVITT, AND 
ESCAPE — bXbER’S SUCCESSIVE CAMPAIGNS AGAINST KANDAHAR — 
WHICH IS SURRENDERED BT CONVENTION 

When Bdber, driven from Mdwerannaher by tbe over- 
wlaelming force of the Uzbeks, tetumed to Kdbul, his 
youngest brother Ndsir Mirza, to whom he had assigned- 
that kingdom when he conquered Samarkand, came out 
to receive him with every mark of honour and of wel- 
come, and at once resigned to him the government 
He asked to be allowed to retain Ghazni, which he had 
held previously to the expedition agamst Mdwerannaber, 
to which, the Emperor willingly consented He soon 
after set out for that city, loaded with many marks of 
the imperial favour , but, in the course of the following 
year, he fell a victim to the excess of his habitual in- 
dulgence in wine * 

His death was the signal for a mutiny and revolt 
among the great Moghul chiefs, in which several Cha- 
ghatdi nobles also took a part The cause is not ex- 
plained, but seems to have related to the succession to 
Ghazm and its dependent districts Shiram Taghdi,_ 
the uncle of his mother, and who had all his life been 
in the service, Mir Mazid Wajkeh Ins brother, KiR 

* He left a son Yfidgfir N4sir of the following history 
Wfrza, often raentioned in the course 
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Nazer, and in general all tlie Moghuls, rose in rebellion 
They iiiere joined by Moulana Bdba Beshaghen, who 
had been in such favour with the Emperor that he had 
only three years before been made governor of Samar- 
kand, Uratippa, and the hiU-countiy , by Mir Alimed 
Kohbur, who so recently had been governor of Tash- 
kend , by his brother, Eatteh Beg, the gallant defender 
of Seiram, and by many of the most distinguished 
nobles of the Emperor’s court As to the causes and 
the details of the rebellion, we are left much in the dark 
The Emperor himself, in giving the character of Dost 
Beg, who died some years afterwards, incidentally re- 
marks, that the Beg, ha'S’ing, in the course of this rebel- 
lion, been detached from Ghazni on a plundermg expe- 
dition with two or three hundred men, was attacked 
by tliree or four hundred chosen Moghul horse, who 
V ere sent to cliastise him They encountered him near 
-Shiriikan, vhen he completely beat them, dismounted 
and took a number of them prisoners, and brought back 
with him a quantity of heads * We are informed, in 
general, by Jlirza Haider, that, after several skirmishes, 
encounters, and intrigues, the two armies were dravTi 
out, when a battle ensued , that, at this crisis, Anur 
Kamber Ali, the son of Anur Kdsim Kochm, Bdber’s 
favourite minister, arrivmg from Kunduz with a con- 
siderable force, fell upon and routed the right of the 
rebels, many of whom were taken and met with the 
reward of their treason, while otheis fled and escaped 
to Kashghar Shiram Taghai was, for some time, m 
the service of Sultan Said Khan, “ but, unable to sup- 
port himself,” says Mfrza Haider, “ he returned back 
to the Emperor, who, with his usual benevolence, re- 
^ cei\ ed him kindly, shutting his eyes upon his unworthy 
acts, and regarding only his past services He soon 
after left this transitory world ” f 
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The quelling of this rebellion, and perhaps the banish- 
ment of the turbulent Moghuls, left Baber some years 
of comparative peace. This penod he employed in 
arrangements for the government of his kingdom, and 
in checking or reducing to subjection the various moun- 
tain tribes on every side, which had hitherto yielded 
an imperfect obedience, or none, to the throne of K^bul 
To follow Baber in all his expeditions against the Ha- 
zaras, Airadks, Afghdns, and other tribes in the hills 
and wilds, would lead into needless detail The history 
of them all is nearly the same He sets out secretly 
with a strong light force, marches without halting, 
comes upon the encampment of the tribe unawares, 
disperses or slays the men, and carries off the women, 
cattle, and valuables Sometimes, however, the dans 
are on their guard, and he meets with a brave resistance, 
when, after considerable loss to both parties, victory m 
the end inclines to the side of disciplined valour It is- 
hardly possible for governments constituted like those 
of the East, and possessed of no regular standing army, 
to subdue, and stdl less thoroughly to settle, the erratic 
tribes of the mountains and deserts, who always govern 
themselves most easily and effectually Bdber, in some 
instances, forced them to acknowledge bis supremacy, 
and to a certain degree restrained their inroads and 
subjected them to tribute , but, m general, down to the 
time when he conquered Delhi, the Afghans maintained 
their independence, only sendmg tribute, with more or 
less punctuahty, according as the means of enforcing it 
were nearer or more remote The Hazdras he often 
plundered and discomfited , but, as the greater portion 
of them were safe in their broken and inaccessible moun- 
tains and glens, though often defeated and pillaged^, 
thfey never could be said to be subdued , yet, like the 
Afghdns, they were restrained for a time from plunder- 
ing, as they had for ages been accustomed to do, on the 
lower grounds and passes of his terntoiies 
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One portion of territory, -winch is at present compre- 
hended in the Afghan country, though do-wn to the 
period in question it had not belonged to the kingdom 
of Kabul, he did however subdue The country be- 
tween the Cheghdnserai river and the Indus was over- 
run by Baber, about fifteen years after his conquest of 
Kabul Thirty years before that last event, the Yusef- 
zai Afghans, said to come from Klordsan*, had settled 
in the lower parts of that tract, expelling the Dd^zaks, 
the former inhabitants This territory, which hes at 
the southern roots of the BLindu-kush range, and was 
higlily cultivated, had, m older times, been held by the 
Sultans of Swad and Bajour, a race of princes whose 
authority appears, at one time, to have been very ex- 
tensive, especially among the rich cultivated valleys of 
that lull-country The dominions of the Sultan of 
Swad, at one period, had even extended to both sides 
of the Smd The Yusef-zais had succeeded m expelling 
the Dildzaks from part of the Swdd territory, and had 
also encroached upon the Sultan, so that he had been 
compelled to retire into Upper Swdd The Sultan of 
Bajour was still independent f Bdber, when he entered 
the country, was attended by several Dddzdk chiefs, 
who served hrm as guides, and directed his vengeance 
agamst their deadly enemies the Yusef-zais He first 
marched against the strong fort of Bajour, and the 
Sultan refusing to submit, he attacked it with engines 
of war, and mth matchlocks, which were qmte new to 
the garrison The alarm which these produced, as soon 
as their effects were experienced, was employed to cover 
an escalade that proved successful The whole male 
inhabitants, three thousand in number, includmg their 
sultans or chiefs, were cruelly put to the sword as 
infidels, and a pillai erected of their heads The women 

• It must be observed, that the of Ghazni 
term Khordsan is very indefinite, t Baber’s Mem p 140 , El- 
often including all the country west phinstone’s Caubnl, p 246 
VOL I Z 
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and children were led into bondage Bdber, seated in 
state in tlic palace of the Sultan, bestowed the govern- 
ment of the country on Khwaja Kildn * 

Immediately on hearing of these transactions, Sultan 
Wais of Swdd sent to offer his submission, which was 
accepted f The Emperor then proceeded to plunder 
Penjkora, and some neighbouring districts The Yusef- 
Kais sent ambassadors to soothe his resentment , and 
as, from e\pericnce, he had found the difficulty of sub- 
duing them liy open force in the rugged country which 
they occupied, he sought to concdiate men whom it was 
not always easy to chastise or to reach, by asking in 
marriage the daughter of Malek-shah Mansur, one of 
their chiefs | This union, which in the opinion of 
barbarians deeply imbued •with all the feelings of clan- 
ship, gave him a strong and intimate connection with 
the tribe, assisted in checking the customary i aids and 
outrages of scveial of its branches, for, ■with others, - 
hostilities seem to have continued The final agree- 
ment with the friendly Yusef-zais was, that they should 
make no inroads into Swfi,d above Aniilia, the amount 
of contribution (or black-raail), wluch they had been 
accustomed to levy higher up, being allowed as a deduc- 
tion in the rolls of their revenue collections , and that 
the Afghans, who cultivated lands in Bajour and Swdd, 
should pay six thousand loads (about thirty-eight thou- 
sand ewts.) of gram, to the government § 

It may be imagined that it was no easy task to re- 
strain tnbes which, like those around K4bul, had for 
ages been accustomed freely to indulge in robbery and 
insubordination of every kind , and it should seem that 
hardly a year passed m which Bdber did not make in- 
roads into the country of some one or other of them, — 
to chastise their licentiousness, to protect his moie 
peaceable subjects, and sometimes, perhaps, for the less 


* Bdber’s Mem p 246 — 24*^ Ibid p 250 

t Ibid p 249 § Ibid p Q68 
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hudnblc obiect of plundering tliem of then wealth, or 
of reducing them to subjection 

During this period the subordinate kingdom of 
B ulakhshan continued to be governed by Khan Mirza, 
^\hose ciicumstances had been consideiably improved, 
by tlie freedom from U7bek invasion afforded by Bdber’s 
iiuasions of Transoxiana Some years afterwards, the 
I^Iir/a had the misfortune to have a difterence with 
Sultan Said Klian, of Kashghar 

Ihc ground of it originated long before Khan Mirza 
had taken possession of Badakhshsin, and while Bdber 
vas still in FergJi.lna In the latter part of Khosrou 
Sh ill’s reign, o\ er Kunduz and Badakhshdn, Mirza Aba- 
beker of Lashghar had sewed some of the high mountam 
districts, or Hazaras, of the latter country, such as 
Sarigh-J uidn, Perw dz and others Before Khosrou could 
obtain redress, he fell before the superior fortunes of 
Shcibam Khaii, and Baber ^Yllen Sheibdni took pos- 
session of Khosrou’s other dominions, the Mirza refused 
to jield these Hazdras to him, and many battles weie 


• Baber lnm«clf records several 
of bis fortys and inroads into the 
countries of tlie tribes around Kabul, 
such as lliat against tlic Sultan- 
Masaudi Hazaras, south-east of 
Kabul, (a II 910, V D ISOl ) 
Mem p 156 The mo^t remark- 
able tvas the grand circuit already 
mentioned, uhich he made just after 
mounting the throne of Kabul, when 
he went, first against the Afghans of 
Kohat, thence through Banu, Ban- 
gash, and Daman, down the Indus 
to the Multan territory, and the 
borders of Sind , in the course of 
which, he plundered the Isa-khail 
and other tribes, and returned through 
a desolate country by Chotiali and 
Abistadeh to Ghazni, (a 11 910, 
\ D 1505) Mem p 157—166 
He next year (ah 911, ad 
1506) plundered the Turkoradn 


Hazaris, near Bamiun, seized num- 
bers of sheep and horses, and slew 
many of the tribesmen — Ibid p 
173 , and again, (a n 912, a d 
1507), p 212, 21 s He beat the 
Khizcr-khail, Shimu kbail, Khinlji, 
and Ivbugiani Afghans, when at- 
tempting to obstruct his march in 
the pass below Jagdalik, and plun-' 
dered the lUishiug Afghans and 
the Kafirs (a h 913. a d 1507) 
p 232, 233 He plundered the 
Yuzef zais and Muhammed-zais of 
the plains, (a n 925, a d 1519) 
p 251 and27'l- He plundered the 
Abdal-rahman Afghfins in Gurdiz, 
making a tower of the heads of the 
slain, p 270 , and the Khizer- 
khail, p 277 , imposed a tribute 
of four thousand sheep on the Khi- 
rilcbi, and Shamu-khaiL — Ibid. 
Other instances occur 
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BOOK n in consequence fought with the Uzbeks Mirza Aba- 
beker continued, however, to retain in his power all 
above the upper passes of Badakhshfin 

At a future time, when Khan Mlrza came into 
possession of a part of the country, we have seen that 
he was much straitened and kept down by the vicinity 
and power of the Uzbeks, and that he was unable to 
^recover any of the usurpations of Mirza Ababeker, who 
continued to hold Siirigh Jiiidn and all the highlands 
above the narrows, -which, for the space of twelve years, 
remained separated fiom Badakhshdn and united to 
Kdshghar 

Qunmriof When Sultan Said, driven from Ferghdna by the 
nndKimn'* Uzbcks, attacked and defeated Mi'iza Ababeker, and 
Miria, took posscssion of the territories of Kdshghar, he 
divided these upper districts of Bndakhshdn among his 
Amhs, in the same vay as he did the country of 
A It 921 Kdshghar Mir Beg ^luhamraed, who -was sent as - 
governor, claimed the districts of IFakhan and Uerwdz, 
ns belonging to the Kdshghar Hazdras, as well as Stlngh* 
Juidn, while the inhabitants of the two former asserted 
their right to belong to Badakhshdn, and claimed pro- 
tection from Klian Muza 

The Mir/a leadily acceded to their request He had 
long had an eye on these distncts, which he considered 
as part of Badakhshdn, or rather as being m reality 
Badakhshdn itself, since from them the lest of the 
countiy took its name Sultan Said, on the other hand, 
claimed them undei a twelve years’ possession, which, 
he contended, had broken the old right, and transferi ed 
them to Kdshghai , adding, that Khan Mirza, in seizing 
them by force, had rendered it impossible for the Khan 
to yield them up to him as a friend and relation, even 
had he, from other considerations, been disposed so 
to do 

Said Invades The Khan followed up his remonstrances by leading 
an airny into Badakhshdn. Khan Miiza, totally unable 

A u 924 
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to meet him in the field, shut himself up in Kila- chap r 

Zefei, ■\\hile Said ravaged the country The Mirza, 

now heartily repenting his ill-judged entei-prise, made 
the humblest submissions, and Sultan Said Khan, 
seeing his weakness, and unwiUmg that his dominions 
should be totally ruined, took pity on him and retired but retires 
No farther attempt was made, during Khan Mirza’s life, 
to recover these Hazdras * 

Khan Mirza died about ah 926, leavmg a son, * h 926 , 
Suleiman Mirza, a child, whom Bdber sent for and ^ ® 
kept near himself, at the same time giving Badakhshdn, 
as a dependent principality, to his eldest son, Humdynn 
Mirza That prince went, took possession of it, and 
governed it neaily ten years During that peiiod, he 
seems to have resided much in the country He left it 
in A H 932, when he attended his father, with the troops 
of Badakhshdn, on his last invasion of India , from ^ h 933, 
which, after the defeat of Edna Sanga, he led them back ^ 
to their ovTi countiy f 

From the period of Bdber’s return from Transoxiana 
the two great objects that engaged his mind were, the 
conquest of Kandahdr, and that of Hmdiistan 

We have already seen, that he was hardly settled m ssbers 
the possession of Kdbul and Ghazni when he attempted 
to add Kandahdr to his othei dominions , that he had ai>4r 
very eaily succeeded in overrunning its territory, and 1." f]o 7 
had even besieged and taken the capital , but that 
Sheibdni had -Nvrested from him his new acquisitions, 
and restored them to Shah Beg, the eldest son of 
Zulnun 

The conquest of Kandahdi vas not an easy task shahshu- 
Shah Shujaa Beg, who now governed that country and 
seveial other dependent provinces, was a pnnce of gieat 
talent, a brave soldier, a piiident politician, popular 
both Avith the army and vnth his subjects, and an en- 

* Tar Rest f 272, 27S Ferishta, n p 37 

t Baber’s Mem p 373 > Briggs’s 
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lightened patron of letters and of learned men. It would 
appear, that, on his father’s deatii, finding himself placed 
in Kandahdr, between the force and activity of Biiber 
on the one side, and the ovenvliclming power of Siieibdm 
on the other, he early saw that the physical resources 
of the provinces which he possessed were quite inade- 
quate to resist cither of these pnnees, the different 
parts of his kingdom being, from their local situation, 
unable to afford each other that ready help which is 
necessary, cither for attack or defence, in time of need. 
He had therefore thro^vn himself on the protection of 
Sheibiini, and is said to have struck the coin and read 
the public prayers in his name Sheibdni not only 
enabled him to recover Kandahdr from Bdber, but 
showed him other marks of favour, during his own 
transient possession of Khordsdn * 

It has already been observed, that soon after acqumng 
Kandahdr, Ziilm'ui Beg had added to his possessions 
Shdl and JIustung, which lie at some distance m the 
southern wilds f About four years later, his son, Shah 
Beg, besieged and took the fort of Si'wi, which Behdder 
Khan then held for the Jdm ; and, having left there his 
younger brother, Muhammed Beg, returned to Kan- 
dahdr Muhammed seems to have pushed his plunder- 
ing parties as far as Ikerl and Chandiika, m the territory 
of Smd Jdm Nanda, who was then the sovereign of 
that country, sent a large force, under Mobdrek Khan, 
to protect his subjects Mobdrek encountered the 
Arghiins in a hot action, in which iluhammed fell, his 
army was defeated, and Siwl retaken J 

* Tar Sind f 94 Dera-Ferfb, better knownaaJilougir, 

f About a hundred anti fifty both names with which I am un- 
nides — Tar Sind f 73 acquainted Abulfazl calls Shah - 

i Tar SmtL f 68 Chanduka Beg’s brother, Sultan Muhammed, 
Sithaija IS Chand-koh , Ikeri or Ayeen Akbery, vol ii p 120 , as 
Ukeri, I do not know It may be does the Tabakdfe Akberi , Fenshta, 
Lhari Jam Nanda’s force is said vol iv p 427, calls Shah Beg’s 
to have engaged Muhammed at conquest, die fort of Sewly , which 
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When Shah Ismael defeated the Uzbeks and took 
possession of Khordsdn, the Arglnin chief, tlie principal 
part of whose dominions were dependent on that 
country, was once more filled with apprehension Soon 
after the battle of Merv, the victorious Persian sent a 
detachment, which advanced as far as Sistdn, on its 
route to Kandahdr, for the purpose of enforcing the 
claims which he had over it, in right of his recent 
conquest. This brought matters to a crisis, and we 
soon after find Siiah Beg holding a council of his nobles 
To them he represented the difficult position in which, 
by the defeat of Sheibdni, his protector, he was placed, 
between the Persian and Chaghatdi princes , and pointed 
out the impossibility of successfully resisting a monarch 
like Shah Ismael, then in the height of his power, lie 
therefore declared that he had come to the resolution, 
as on the whole the best he could adopt, to accompany 
to the royal presence the general of the Persian troops 
that had been sent against him, on the guarantee of 
that officer for his safety , and to make his submission 
to the Shah, in person At the same time he sent a 
mission to Kdbul, to conciliate Bdber * 

On his arrival at Herdt, he met with a gracious re- 
ception, was excused the ceremony of prostrating him- 
self before the sovereign, according to what was now 
become the received etiquette of that court, and was 
only required to bend the knee, in conformity with the 
Chaghatdi usage After he had remained there some 
time, and seemed to have gained all that he had de- 
sired, it was settled that ha was to take leave on his 
return home, at the approaching festival of the Nora/ f 
But before that day arrived, things took another tuin 
The Persian general was sent to the castle of Ekhtidr- . 
eddfn, and Shah Beg himself was thrown into prison 


Beg was ccrtainlj in possession of * Tar Sind IT ()8, Of) 

Kahan when B&bcr conquered ha- f Tlic Persian new-ycar, at the 

bul Tcnnl equinox 
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sweetmeats and pastry fox the occasion, in which he 
Jiad mixed a strong narcotic, disposed of them as usual 
among the guards, who were thus m a short time ren- 
deied quite insensible He then passed the sleeping 
guard, accompanied by two of his associates , made his 
way good to Shah Beg’s room , and, by means of some 
ropes which they brought for the purpose, assisted him 
to descend on that part of the tower which opened on 
the outside of the foit of Zefer The rope, however, 
having broken, he fell fiom some height, and, in the fall,- 
his manacles, from which they had not been able to 
disengage him, knocked out one of his teeth In spite 
of this accident, his friends, who were waiting below, 
got him mounted, and they all set out on horses, shod, 
it IS said, backwards, to mislead the pursuers They 
rode incessantly for two nights and a day, when, getting 
a change of horses, they resumed their route, and went 
on without halting, till they arrived on saJfe ground__ 
As soon as the keepers of the tower recovered their 
senses, and found the prisoner gone, a hot pursuit com- 
menced, but in vam The fugitives were already too 
much ahead to be overtaken * 

It was now more evident than ever to Shah Beg, how 
httle he could depend upon the favourable disposition 
of either of his neighbours fortunately, the occupa- 
tion afforded to Shah Ismael by his wars against the 
Ottomans in the west, and the attempts of Bdber, im- 
mediately after the overthrow of Sheibdni, to conquer 
from the Uzbeks the ancient possessions of his family 
beyond the Amu, withdrew the attention of both for 
some years from the kingdom of Kandahdi , and afforded 
leisure to Shah Beg, who was sensible that this respite 
was but temporary, deliberately to consider his situ-_,, 
ation, and to mature his plans 

When affairs were somewhat settled in Kandahdr, he 


» Tar Siml f 100 
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assembled his Aigluins and Terklidns, who had always 
preseived much of the oiigiual spirit and equality of 
then tubes, and addressed them on the daiigei of their 
position, bet\\een the kingdoms of KIioidsAn and Kabul, 
and pointed out the expediency, A\hile there was yet 
tune, of securing some place of refuge, which might i e- 
cen e them in case of iiccessit)’- His views were shared 
by them all, and the entire possession of Siwi -w as natu- 
rill} pitched upon lor their fust attempt It lay on the 
side most icmote from their poweiful neighbours, it 
possessed a natural bairier of lugged mountains, and of 
long and difficult passes , whde, at the same tune, the 
possession of it would be a step towards the ultimate 
conquest of the rich and extensive kingdom of Sind 

Shvi or Siwistdu, a name which seems then to have 
been apphed to a larger portion of the territory between 
the Afghan and Baliich country than now goes under 
that denomination, was held parHy, as we have seen, by 
Shah Beg, and partly by the family of Sultan Peiowh 
Birlas of the old Tiirki race, who, on hearing of Shah 
Beg’s intentions, sent him a friendly mission, with such 
presents as he could command They vere accepted, 
but did not prevent Shah Beg from entering his terri- 
tories, and coming by surprise on his town, also called 
Siwi, which he took, some of the inhabitants subnutting, 
while others fled to Fatehpurf, the most populous dis- 
tnet of the province After this success, Sliah Beg, 
having sent back part of his troops to guard KandahAr, 
himself pushed on to Fatehpiir, which was fifty kos 
from Siwi, on the load to the Smd, but which, says 
the historian, is now desolate, though its walls and 
houses are standmg J Here Sultan Perowli attacked 
Jnm, with two or three thousand horse of the neigh- 

• Also vrntten Berairli and He- Fatebpurj unless it be tbe present 
rawab I am by no means satisfied Shitarpur 

as to the date of these transacUons % He wrote a u 1009 (a n 

t I know not where to look for l600) 
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bouring tribes* that he had collected, but victory 
favoured the invaders, and such of the vanquished as 
escaped fled towaids the Sind Shah Beg now returned 
to Siwi, wliere he remained for some time , and, wifii a 
view to his future residence, gave directions for building 
some palaces, and for laying out gardens for himself 
and his nobles He also erected a castle , after whicli, 
leaving proper officers to settle and govern the pro- 
vince, he hastened back to Jvandahdr f 

It was on his return from one of the expeditions 
which he undertook at this tune, for the puipose of ex- 
tending his dominions towards the south, that an inci- 
dent occurred which may deserve notice, both as con- 
nected with the histoiy of Shah Beg and his successors, 
and as illustrative of the manners of the age "When 
Baber took Kandahdr, the whole famihes of the Arglu'm 
chiefs fell into his hands, and among otheis Jlali- 
chucliak Begum, the daughter of Muhammed j\Iokim; 
Shah Beg’s brother This lady, as Bdbei himself in- 
forms us, was married, a few months after, to Kfisim 
Gokultiish J, an officer of distinguished meiit, to whom 
Bdber was much attached, and to whom, at a subsequent 
period, he owed las life. But this alliance, formed in 
captivit}’', seems to have been painful to her relations, 
and was piobably considered as not suitable to her 
rank By Kasim siie had only one daughter, Nahid Be 
gum, who aftei wards became celebrated in the liistoiy 
of Sind § 

The disgrace of having a princess of their illustrious 
liouse in a secondary situation, m a foreign land, 
rankled in the minds of the ladies of the haram On 
Shah Beg’s icturn from Siwf, in the midst of there- 

• These arc specified to liavc t Mem p 213 The tnirm^c 
been the Doulat-shahis, Barghd-lis, appears to have taken place a " 
Korbais, Lorg ihis, Biluchcs, and £)I m tlic winter of a j> I507->^ 
otlicr tribes — Tar Sind f £lO § 1 ar Sind f 0 ^ 

t Tar Sind f 96 
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joicings winch took place on the occasion, Mokfin’s 
^Mclow presented herself, in the garb of a mourner, 
_ standing upright, in the doom ay of the palace, with a 
coarse black woollen cloth thro-wn over her head, m 
sign of her deep distress She laid hold of the skirt of 
Ins garment as he entered, and inth loud lamentation 
and tears besought him to hare pity on her daughter, 
all that was now left of Ins beloved bi other, and to 
lelease her from her shameful bondage Shah Beg, 
moved by her miscr}'^, and by the remembrance of his 
brother who had died not long before, thus foicibly 
brought to lus mind, expressed his willingness to attempt 
whatever could be done to eftcct the object of her v ishcs 
Success was not easy , and the consultations v Inch he 
held -with his nobles produced nothing satisfactory A 
plan vas, howe%er, devised by the ladies in the Inrim, 
and met with lus acquiescence It was ai ranged that 
, bOmc one should be sent to open an intercourse with 
the piincess, and, when slie was fullj’^ prepared, that 
means sliould be taken to carry her oh fiom Kdbul into 
the lulls of the Haz.na country that were nearest that 
city , secure that, when once among the friendb moun- 
taineers, she would soon find her way in safety to 
Xandabar 

Tn pursuance of this plan, Doulat Kitta, a female who 
bad been a seriaut lu Jlokim’s haram, was despatclicd 
to Kabul, but befoie sotting out, in compliance intli 
the demands of eastern decorum, she vas married to 
one Douht Khan On arming at K ibul, she con- 
trived to introduce Iicrself to the Begum, as a liclplc^s 
stranger and vhen a safe opportunity oficred dis* 
co\ercd herself nid rc\ealcd the pi in The pnneess, 
'Sui prised and al irmod, refused- to enter info tlie plot, 
and e\piessed her ieais tli it 'iliould hic reach Kand ih u 
her proud lelitions rould consign licr in the grnc, to 
bun deep the stigm i bi ought on them lu her cap^nJt^ 
Ikaulat Kitta lchc^ cd her apprehcn<=iom lakiiu: the 
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most solemn oath that no such intention was entertained, 
and that, on the contrary, the warmest welcome awaited 
her from her mother and her uncle Mdh Begum was^ 
at last prevailed upon to consent , the news was con- 
veyed to Kandahdr, and a select body of the fiist 
warriors and chief nobles of the kingdom was secietly 
despatched on the service They took their way through 
the country of the Hazdras, and pushed on for the 
capital, having arranged with the chiefs of that tribe 
that they should take post on the point of their moun- 
tains nearest to Kdbul, with a body of their followers, 
to be ready to support the party on its return. On 
gettmg near Kdbul, they rested for two or three days, 
at a short distance from the town, to refresh their 
horses, and, it is said, to have them shod backwards 
When everything was in readiness, Mdh Begum, on 
the day fixed for the attempt, left her house about the , 
time of afternoon prayers, to repair to the bath, thC' 
great place of recreation and freedom for Musuhnan 
women Having waited till the moment when the 
streets were covered with the crowds leaving the 
mosques, she mingled with them , and, protected by the 
impenetrable disguise worn by Musulman ladies, which 
covers the whole body, leaving only an opening for the 
eyes, made her way, unnoticed, among the throngs 
that were passing to and fro She reached in safety a 
convenient spot that had been fixed upon, where slio 
was mounted on horseback, and conducted by Doulat 
Kitta to the party which waited her coming Her 
daughter, Nahid, then a child of only eighteen months 
old, and unable to bear the fatigue of the flight, was of 
necessity left behind The instant she appeared, the 
whole party, delighted, leaped on horseback and set-c: 
out along with her AH that night, and the next day, 
and the night following, they held on their way In 
the course of the succeeding day, they arrived at their 
halting-place Here, having rested awhile to recruit 
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then cxlnusfctl strength, tlicy Avent on for n day and 
niglit more, by 1^)11011 time tliey had escaped from the 
dangerous ground, and found tlicinsclvesin safe quarteis 
among tlic fi icndl^ Ilardras 

Tlie}’^ no^\ halted foi a feu dn}s, that the princess 
might rest from her fatigues, and then a\cnt on to 
Ivandaliiir As tihe approached that place, the grand 
scene of her hopes and fears, Shah Beg came forth to 
reccnc and ■welcome her, ^\lth e\ cry demonstration of 
JO} , saluted and embraced her atlectionntely as his 
brother’s daughter, tieatcd her mth c\er3' maik of 
honour, conducted hci to the palace, and there, taking 
her by the hand, placed hei in the aims of her mother 
and her nurse It ivas a day of gcneial rejoicing, as 
for a great Mctory All who had been engaged in the 
enterprise were rewarded with presents of horses, aims, 
or dresses of honour In ad\cnturcs and rescues such 
■“is these the Aighuns delighted, and their predatory 
habits taught them, like our boidcrcrs, to manage them 
with the utmost address and sagacit}’’ 

For some time preceding these e\cnts, Mali Begum’s 
husband, Kdsim Gokultdsh, had attended B.iber in 
his wars beyond the 0 \us against the Uzbeks It 
happened, on one occasion, that the Emperor, while 
alone, was surrounded and taken by a party of the 
enemy His troops were not near enough to assist 
him The gallant Kdsim, wntli admirable presence of 
mind, going up, and personating the Emperor, exclaimed, 
“ How dare you touch a servant of mine ? Do you not 
know' your prince?” Dccencd by his words, they let 
go Baber, to turn to wdiat they supposed a richer prize , 
and, in tlie scuffle that ensued, the Emperor escaped 
^ The Uzbeks put Kdsim to death , but Bdber ever after 
cherished and protected his family, and aU bis depend- 
ents, with the most aflectionate care After Kdsim’s 
death, — wdiich, according to one authorit}', occurred 
about a year after her rescue, — his widow married her 
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cousin, Shah Hussein, the eldest son and heir of Shah 
Beg , and, on his death, she married Mirza Isa Terkhdn, 
who succeeded him in the kingdom of Tatta Her_ 
daughter, Nahid, Bdber gave in marriage to Mahib All, 
the son of his prime minister, Ni'zdm-ed-din All Khah'fa, 
and her name often appears, at a later period, m the 
history of Sind * 

The repose, which Bdber’s expedition against Bokbdra 
and Samarkand had afforded to Shah Beg and the 
Arghiins, was at an end when the Emperor returned to 
K4bul, disappointed and discomfited He had no sooner 
arranged the affairs of his kmgdom, which he found in 
a state of disorder, » than he directed his views, with 
more determination than he had ever yet done, towaids 
the conquest of Kandahdr The time was favourable, 
as the attention of Shah Ismael was entirely and pain* 
fully occupied by his war in the west with the Ottoman ^ 
Sultan, Selim, in which he had recently suffered a great-- 
defeat We have seen, however, that Shah Beg was 
not taken by surprise He had long anticipated such 
an attack, and had not only extended his dominions to 
the south, but had collected, ivithin the strong town 
and citadel of Kandahd.r, aU the warlike stores and pro- 
visions that he could command , and had also strength- 
ened the defences, and manned them wuth his bravest 
and most experienced adherents To avoid being 
attacked by surprise, on hearing that Bfiber had assem- 
bled a large army, he sent spies into the imperial camp, 

'To bring him regular information of its numbers, and 
of the direction in which it moved From them he at last 
learned, that a formidable army, under Bdber himself, 
was on its march for Kandahdr As it approached that 
place, Bfiber was attacked wnth a dangerous illncbS^,-< 
which SO much alarmed his army, whose confidence ivas 
placed chiefly in him individually, that great trepidation 


Akbemfima, Abnlfazl, f 206 , Torikhe-Sind, as above 
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prc\‘\ilcil in (lio CTinp Slinh Big, ^\llll mucli address, chap v 
seiring flic fm oiinblc moment for negotiation, sent a 
mission io the l^mpcior, composed of the chief men of 
Knndnliar, i\ho carried iich oflenngs, at the same time 
soliciting foi 1 peace Biiber, ns Shah Beg had foi e* Accommo 
':cen, glad of i pretext for rcti eating iMtli honour, 
accepted the presents, and, as if satisfied by his repre- 
sentations, sending him a dress of honour, took his A^ay 
back to Kabul * 

The Bmperor’s retreat gaic some faithci breathing siiai. ikg« 
time to Shah Beg, as the diicct attempts on Kandahilr 
do not «eem to lane been renewed for some years But 
he is said to haec declared that he clear!}' saw, that, in- 
dependent of B.ibeTs ambition, two ciicnmstances would 
impel that prince iic^er to desist till he had conquered 
Kandah 11 The first was the mistaken policy of lus 
brother l\roki’m, in sewing Kiibul, a royal scat, held by 
"a member of the family of Taimiir, an insult which 
ne\ei would be forgnen , the second was the very great 
number of piinces connected with the royal family, and 
of nobles of distinction, who filled the court of Bdber, 
and for whom no proMsion could now be made, either 
in Maweiannahcr or Khorasaii t 

But while allairs boic this unfai Durable aspect on rn-aiior 
the side of Kabul, the factions and civil wars which, in 
Sind, had followed the death of Jam Nanda, in conse- 
quence of the minority of lus son Jam Firu 7 , and the con- 
sequent misciy of the inhabitants, rekindled in Shah Beg 
the hopes which he had long cherished of effecting some- 
thing considerable in that quartei In the beginning shahseg 
of the winter of the following year, he dispatched, into 
the territory of Sind, a small detachment of a thousand Bashiwn 
'-liorse, who plundered Kalian and Baghban, tw'o thru mg iszitaa’ 
and populous toivnships belonging to that country It 
mves some idea of the extent of their cultivation to 
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leaiDj tliat, from the last of these toAvns, the invacleTS, 
among other plunder, carried off no fewer than a thou- 
sand camels, which were employed in turning wheels to 
supply water for irngation * 

It was about this time that Shah Hasan Arghiin, 
Shah Beg’s son, m consequence of some dispute with 
his father, fled to the court of Baber He was cour- 
teously received and honourably entertained by that 
prince, with whom he became a favourite Baber is 
said to have taken pleasure in initiating him into the 
arts of government, and to have predicted that he would 
one day become an emment prince He remamed nearly 
two years with the Emperor, when, a reconciliation with 
his father having been effected, he returned home f 
The next year, Bdber was employed in quelling the 
refractory Afghans, and in invading the Penjab , and 
the year following, he again enteied the Penjdb, and ^ 
had advanced as far as Si6Ik6t on the Cbendb, when he 
was recalled by an invasion of his teriitory from Ifan- 
dahdr, of the particulars of which we are not informed | 
As he had now made up his mind to his long-chenshed 
and favourite design of invading India, an enterprise 
for which the circumstances of that country had become 
peculiarly favourable, he resolved, setting every other 
object aside, to exert the whole foice of his dominions 
in the conquest of Kandahdr, a measure which he con- 
sidered to be an indispensable preliminary to the success 
of his Indian enterprise , since he could not, ivith safety, 
leave behind him an enemy so powerful and so able as 
Shah Beg He therefore marched back from the Pen- 
jdb, and having expelled the invaders from his territory, 
at once advanced into theirs He first of aU ravaged 
the country of the Hazdra and Nukden tribes, who-<; 
had probably been the immediate aggressors A famine 


♦ Tar Sind, i 901 And Bfiber’s Mem passim 
Mem p 265 t Briggs’s Ferishta, voL ii p 57 , 

t Tar Smd, f 102 , Bdber’s Khdfi Khan, f 25 
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at tint time desolated tlie country of Kandabiii Ne- chat v 
%crtliclcs5, he sat do^^n befoie the capital, iihich he 
began to attack rcguhrly by mining and by battering -22- 
Its ^\nlIs At the same time, he siibiectcd it to a close 

1111 1 111 Kandahar 

blockade, and, tlie tomi being probabl} •norse proM- 
sioncd than usual, in consequence of the pre\ ailing 
scarcity, the tomispeoplc a\erc soon reduced to the 
greatest distress for A\ant of food To famine succeeded 
pestilence, ■^^hlch, InMiig spread into Baber’s capip, 
early in the summer, compelled him to raise the siege, ‘nnirdinto 
perhaps without altogether relinquishing the blockade “ ' 

But B iber ivas fixed in his purpose, and, though B^beriaya 
Richter Sambal, no\\ became a fi\ouiite gcncial of country, 
Shah Begs, contra cd to thron a supply of provisions t n ]%'i 
into the ton n, yet Babei, next season, aftci mai clung 
over the country nhilo the crops nere yet on the 
ground, and carrying oft and destrojing thchar^est, 

■ renewed the actae siege of the town, and made the 
blockade closer than c\cr Shah Beg, n ho meannhile 
had been pushing on his operations in Sind nith great 
success, and nho, in the course of the }ear, took posses- 
sion of Tatta itself and completed the subjugation of 
the country, finding his aft urs in Kandahar icduced to 
the last extreniit>, sent an embassy to the Emperor 
nith proposals for peace Negotiators from both sides Conrcntion 
haniig met, a treat} was soon concluded and signed , eventual 
by which it vas stipulated, that Shah Beg should hold 
Kandahdr till the following year, a\ hen the city and all 
the dependent pronnees neic to be delivered up to the 
Emperor The interval thus allowed, Shah Beg em- 
ployed in remoaang his own faimly and eftects, and 
those of his followers and adlierents, in the first in- 
stance, to Shal and Si'i\ 1 , and next year, when Bdber n 
again advanced to Kandahdr, the kej s of that capital, up to 
and of the citadel v ere presented to him by Mir Ghids- 903, 
ed-dm®, the nephew of the historian Khondemir, the * n 1622 

* The Tnnkhe-Sind calls him the father of "Mir Abul-Moknrem, f 109 
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celebrated author of the Habib-es-Seir The Emperor, 
at the same tune, took possession of the ivhole country 
of Kandahar and its dependencies, including parts of 
the Germslr along the course of the Helm end , which 
formed the utmost lunit that his empire ever reached 
in that direction * 


* In this account of the reduction 
of Kandahfir we are not assisted by 
Abulfaal, and hut httle by Fenshta 
or Khifi Khan The Tarikhe-Sind 
IS the principal authonty, and its 
chronology is very perplexing Fe- 
nshta says, (vol u p 37 ) that the 
siege lasted three years , Khdfi Khan 


(f 25) sajs, four, and Mirza 
Haider (Tarikh Reshidi, f 275 ) 
says, five Operations were earned 
on for several years, probably rather 
by wasting the country and block- 
ading the town, than by a regular 
siege 
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SECTION I 

CONQUEST 01 SIND 

TRANSACTIONS IN SIND — SUCCESSH E DTNASTIES — REIGN OF J (m 

FIR(5z — MISRULE AND REDFLLION SHAH BFG CAI LED IN HE 

TARES TATTA — UPPER SIND CEDED TO IIIM — RE\OLT AGAINST 
THE ARGHUNS. — USURPATION' OP SIL-(u-ED-DIN, iniOlI SILVII UPG 

DEFEATS AND SLATS IN BATTLE SHAH BEO’S MEASURES TO 

SETTLE THE COUNTRT — HE MAKES BHEKFR HIS CAPITAL 

DEATH OF SHAH BEG — HIS CIIAILVCTER. 

Having accompanied the Arghiins so long in then 
progress, during their rise and fall in Kandahar, it may- 
be convenient, hile their history is yet familiar to the 
reader, to foUoii'- the dynasty into the territory of Sind, 
to -which they turned their arms, and thus pi event the 
necessity of interrupting the course of the narratite 
at a future period 

During part of the last years of his possession of 
Kandahdr, Shah Beg had been employed in remo-ving 
the farmhes and property of his retainers to Shal and 
Si-vri, beyond the hmits of that kmgdom These be- 
_ came his place of arms m the invasion of Loiver Sind, 
an undertaking which he had long meditated and now 
resolved upon Indeed, the undisturbed and quiet way 
in -rthich he removed from Kandahdr, so iinhke the 
ordinary transactions of the age, and the good terms 
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on which he and his successor appear to have subse- 
quently lived with Baber, make it not improbable that 
his giving up Kandahar was attended with an under- 
standing, that he was to be allowed unmolested to 
attack Sind, and provide for his numerous tribesmen 
and retamers, whom that event had thrown destitute, 
by estates which their sword could conquer on the 
fertile banks of the Indus 

Sind, the country in which Shah Beg, thus expelled 
from Kandahdr, resolved to estabhsh the seat of his 
government, though conquered by the Muhammedan 
Khalifs in the end of the first century of the Hejra, 
was not long retained by them It was afterwards, 
for some time, governed by a race, who, as they are 
said to have been descended from the Ansaris, or com- 
panions of Muhammed, must have been Musulmans 
To them succeeded the Sumras, a native tribe, who, 
with some mtervals, reigned till about ah 740, wheiK^ 
they were expelled by the Sammas, a tribe distinguished 
by the name of Jdm This d 3 masty, which sometimes 
was subject to Delhi, and sometimes shook off its yoke, 
stiU continued to reign when Shah Beg turned his eyes 
towards their dommions 

Jdm Nanda*, who was the reigning prince m the 
tune of Shah Beg’s father, and for some time after his 
own accession, appears to have possessed an extensive 
i;6fritory, which originally reached from the ocean to 
the Multdn territory, above Bheker, on the one side , 
and from the Rdjpiit desert and Kach, to the Bolkn 
Pass and Baluchistan, on the other, comprehendmg, 
the Delta of the Indus and the country on both sides 
of the river to some distance from its banks, especially 
Sehwdn, with Shfkdrpore, Kach-Gandava, and part of 
Siwistdn Some portion of these dominions, we hav5~ 

• They pretended that they were or Kflanter, Jdm Tabakdte Ahben, 
descended from the Persian Jamshid, f 506 
whence they called their jMakddam 
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liowevei' seen, had been ^^Testcd by the Aighuiis from chat* vr 
Jam Nanda, in Ins lifetime * 

* There is much confusion in the death to a ii 823, the date assigned 
latter jeats of the Sind djnast), to it in the rnnkhc Siiid, f 103 
and espccialh as to the date of the i his is too late to agree with known 
close of Jam Nanda’s reign facts But if .Tam Badhan’s reign 

Ihe dates on the margin of of eight jears and a half be deducted, 

Bnggs’s Fenshta, a ok IT pp 4-23— it brings us back to a it 01 T 
430, are, I presume, those of the Abulfarl in his list, Aj in Akbcri, 
translator, carrying forward the aol ii p 122 makes Jam Badnian 
reigns of the successive princes, ac- (Radhan) and .Tam Snnjer the same 
cording to the number of -jears al- person, and assigns onlj eight jears 
lotted to them in the te\t Jam and some months to both None 
Nanda’s death is placed a n 894 of the lists, eveept that of the Tar 
In all the lists of the pnnccs of Sind, gives a separate place to Jam 
the Sima race, which I have had Radhan , though the details pre- 
access to consult, the lengths of the sented in that work hardlj admit of 
reigns differ, especiall) that of Jdra the supposition that they arc the 
Nanda, the father of Jam Firoz, same person If we strike out Jura 

the last prince of the race The Radhan’s reign, presemng the date 

Tabakate Akben gives him sixty- of his accession as that of Jam 
two years, the A) in Akben sixty Sanjers, Jam Nanda’s accession 
— years and some months, Fenshta would be a it 866, and lus death 
thirty-two years, and the Tarikhe- a n 914 

Sind forty-eight )ears But it is The Ixholuset-ul-Towurfkh, f 
difficult to find a correct previous 344 , following the far Behader- 
date from which to start Shahi, makes Jam Sdah-ed-din lead 

The Tarikhe-Sind makes Jam an army into Sind, a n 91S His 

Radhan assume the masnad, a it last invasion, when he expelled Jam 

858, Jemadi, i 6 According to it, Firoz was in a n 926, immediately 
he reigned eight years and a half, beford" the conquest of Sind, a n 
whenhe was poisoned by Tam Sanjer, 927 (Fenshta, vol i\ pp 429, 
who succeeded, and reigned eight 430 ) And Abulfazl in the Aj in 
years To him Nanda succeeded, a u Akben, voL ii p 122, gives Jam 

, Rehi 1 25 The year is con- Firoz twelve jears of reign, before 

fusedly written, but seems 8 — 4 his expulsion by Sildi-ed-din 

Now, eight years and six months Taking this to mean the second 
from A H 858, Jemadi i 6 would invasion of a n 926, would bniig 
bnng the commencement of Sanjer’s Jdm Firdz s accession to a h 914 
reign to a a. 866, ZiLada 6, and Shah Husein took possession of 
the aght years of Sanjer s reign to Tatta man 927, though Jfim 
A H 'STd', Zikada 6, within less Firoz maintained a contest for some 
than two months of a h 875 , time later 

but, both the Tabakat and Aym Ak- On this hypothesis, Jdm Nanda 
ben allow him a few months beyond died about ah 914, Jdm Silah- 
the eight years, which would bnng ed-din invaded Sind, a h 91 8 and 
hun into a u 875 , and the forty- 926 , Tatta was taken possession 
eight years assigned to Jam Nanda’s of by Shah Husein, a u 927 
reign, in the Tarikhjwoidd bnng his In fixing on a n 927 for the 
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On Jam Nauda’s tleatli, the countiy was exposed to 
all the evils of a disputed succession Ills son, Jam 
T'lidz, being a minor, SiUih-cd-din, his relation, the 
grandson of Jam Smjcr, the picdcccssoi of tlie l.itc 
prince, openly aspired to the croira But Jam Fird/, 
being suppoitcd by Bcria Khan, the minister, and by 
the chief families and holy men of Tatta, ivas finally 
established on the throne Silfih-ed din, compelled to 
flee, lepaiicd to Gipr.it, i\herc he remained sc\cral 
years v^ith Mozeftei Shah, with whom he was connected 
by marriage During a poition of that tune, Sind cn- 
jo3'ed repose, but, as Jiim Fiidz gieiv to manhood, like 
other piinces educated in ease and pleasure, he ga^c 
himself up entirely to sensual and selfish enjoyment, 
neglecting the nfiuiis of Ins govcinment The natural 
consequence ensued Ihs com tiers and the Sammas of 
his tribe wcie guilty ol much oppression, both among 
the townspeople and the inhabitants of the country, 
who weic of a diffeicnt lace fiom themselves, and the 
JAm, m spite of the repeated representations and ic- 
monstrances of Ins minister, having peisistcd in pro- 
tectmg the aggressors, Deiia Khan, in despair of being 
able to conduct the public aftairs inth satisfaction to 
himself, 01 benefit to* the country, witlidiew from Ins 
chaige, and retired to his jagii of Knhan, wheie for 
several years he gave himself up to the moral and re- 
hgious studies of the tunes * 

The inevitable effects of such inisgovernment weie 
soon visible Discontent became univei sal, and oppres- 
sion spread wider and became more audacious Tlic 
leadmg men of the older race of inhabitants, and the 
chief merchants, resolved to hazard o^ely calamity 


conquest of Tatta, ■we are snpportcil knowledgeil that the ismc of Jam 
by Fenshta and the numerical words Nnnda's death is far from being 
Kharabi-C’Sind, niciitioncd in the certain 
Tabakati Akben * far Sind, ff C9, 70 

Sail, howcicr. It must be ac- 
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rafter than continue in tlieir present state of suffering 
Theji tlieiefore, sent privately to invite Silah-ed din to 
assume the government of the conntry, lepresenting 
the time as most favourable, the Jam bemg a veak 
debauchee, while his late minister and great support, 
Deria Khan, bad retired in disgust from pubhc life 
Sihih-ed-din communicated to his i elation, Mozeftei 
Sliah, the letters and mvitation which he had received , 
and, in a short time, by that prince’s assistance, he was 
enabled to return to Smd at the head of a considerable 
army, and, maiching mcessantly, contrived to cross 
the Indus, and come upon Tatta, while Jam Fuoz was 
quite unprepaied to oppose him That weak prmce, 
vithout resistance, fled up the western bank of the 
rner The successful invader, having enteied the 
capital, mounted the throne of Sind , and dnuded the 
property and possessions of the clansmen and adherents 
of his iival among his ovn supporters, the country in 
general observing the change with loy 

housed from his dream of pleasure by these decisive 
events, Jam Firdz looked around him, and saw no hope 
of retrieving his ruined afiairs, but m the assistance of 
his late minister, to whom he dispatched his mothei, to 
express his profound regret for his past misconduct, and 
to Eohcit his support and countenance Delia Ehan 
Avas easily moved to lend his aid , and, leaving his re- 
1 11 emeu t, b}' the influence which he possessed over the 
vhole vestein bank of the Indus, he soon collected a 
body of troops, chiefly from Bheker and Siwistan 
Fiidz’s standard was loined by numbers from the Ba- 
liich and othei neighbouring tribes , and it would ap- 
pear that the Arghiins, too, lent a body of troops, under 
^ the command, it is said, of Mehtcr Sambal, originally 
the si IN c, and iionn the ffiN ounte general, of Shah Beg 
"When all weic icady, Dciia Khau moved doN\ii to 
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attack Jdni SilAh-ed-din , but was met by that pimce’s 
general, Hdji Vasrr, and, aftei a bloody battle, defeated 
and forced to retreat Fiom tbe field of battle, Hdji 
Yasir wrote to inform Silab-ed din of his success, and 
that afiairs bore the fairest aspect The messenger 
who carried his letter happened to fall into the hands of 
a party of the enemy, and, with the letter, was brought 
to Deria Khan That crafty statesman substituted and 
forwarded a different letter, also -vNUitten m the Hdji’s 
name, to announce that his army had been completely 
1 outed, that the enemy was advancmg in full force, and 
advising his master to remove his haiam and followers 
fiom Tatta ivithout any delay, and to meet him at the 
town of Chdchgdn, to which place he was himself 
directing his march The stratagem succeeded Silah- 
ed-din in dismay abandoned his capital by night, and 
crossed the river, to the total rmn of his affairs He 
was afterwards met by Hdji Vasu’, when an explanation, 
took place, but too late to repair the mischief that had 
been done , so that he was compelled once more to 
retire into Gujrdt, after havmg reigned eight months in 
Tatta Deria Khan, after havmg pursued him into 
the desert, returned to Tatta, on the morning of the 
grand iluhammedan festival that takes place on the 
conclusion of the feast of Ramzdn, and replaced Jam 
Firoz on the throne ■* 

Jdm Firdz continued to reign for some years after 
he had thus regained his dormmons , but the vices 
which had already excited discontent among his sub- 

* Tariklie-Sind, ff 70, 71, 72 , on -srhich he quitted Tatta, and the 
Briggs’s Fenshta, ^ol jv p 429 Id-al-Fitr as the day on which 
The j car in which these events took Firoz re-entered it, but does not 
place 18 uncertain The Kholaset- specify the jear Fenshta makes 
al-lowarikli tnenUons a n 918, as Dena Khan, in the first instance," 
the -sear in which Silah ed-dfn in- join Sildh-ed-din, but afterwards re- 
\aded Gujrat, f 344 , but other turn to bis allegiance to Firoz, and 
dates in Uie passage ore incorrect, assist in expelhng the pretender. 
The Tariklie-Sind, fF 71, 72 men. which is far from being improbable 
tions the 9th Ramzan ns the night 
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of Ills followcis, Nvliicli tlicy contiuned, to the dehglit 
of Ins troops he led them to^snrds the jnovinccs on tlic 
Indus, the gianaiy of that quailci lie Avas picccded 
by Mi'r Fu/il Gohultash, A\itli tA\o hundred and forty 
chosen lioise, A\ho, cntciing tlie Sind count!}, passed 
the tOAvn of Baghban An ai my of Sammas had been 
collected by i\ralnnud Jfatin Khan, at I’llhati f, on the 
left bank ot tlic Indus, tlirec or four kos from Selnv/m, 
to oppose and Asatch the motions of the inA'adcrs 
Shah Beg, Avith the mam body of his aimy, folloAvcd 
Mir Fii/nl As lie appioachcd, the head-men and in- 
habitants of Baghban liastened to submit, and entered 
Avith zeal into his seiAice J 

His great aim noAv aabs to induce the Sindians to 
submit AAithout fighting, and, to attain that obicct, he 
lavished favouis on all aaIio joined linn But, iinding 
the progress of revolt sloA\er than he a\ ished, he i csol\ cd 
on more active measures Jlarclniig fioin the Laklu. 
hills, he left behind the hostile aimy at Tilhati, ad- 
vaneed rapidly toAvards Tattn, and soon encamped on 
the banks of the KhanAA'a, about tliice kos to the south 
of that capital At that time, a great branch of the 
nver floAved to the south of Tattn, and, from its depth, he 
found great difficulty m crossing, all the boats hiAing 
been carefully remoA’^ed Fortunately, liov’^eAer, a herds- 
man Avas obseived, A\dio had cilected a passage from 
the other side, and Avho, being examined, pointed out a 
ford, by Avhich the AAdiole cai’^alry A\ns enabled to get 
over, leaving the baggage protected by a stiong guard 
Shah Beg then advanced tOAvards Tatta, upon AAliich 
Dera Khan, leaving Jam Firuz m the city, marched out 
AAuth a large force to icpel the invaders ^ 

* I know not whnt ilistnct ib t Tnr Smd, IP 103, 10 1 ^ 

here called Baghhdn , i)erhaps Lar- j Dcra Khan is called the adopted 

khnna son (piscr-e khnnndch) of Jam 

t Probably the Tith-Mur of Nanda — lar Sind, f 103 He 
Bumes’s map, whicb, bowever, is may, liowcicr, be Dtria Klian the 
on the Tight bank of the river minister 
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In the battle that ensued Shah Beg’s haidy veterans 
"were successful Dera Khan, "with some othei noble- 
men, and numbers of Saminas, nere taken prisoners 
and put to death Jam Fird/, filled nith alarm, fled 
from the city, and ciosscd the Indus The town of 
Tatta nas enteied bj* the Mctonous troops, mid for 
da}s subjected to all the outrages and miseries that 
are the lot of a city taken by storm Kiimbci s of the 
macs and children of the inhabitants of all classes ncrc 
reduced to slaa cry Shah Beg, placing a guard on the 
palace, arhich Jam Firdz had abandoned, sa^ed the 
honour of his famil}', nho, from the suddenness of 
the calamity, had all been left behind, and tieitcd his 
children and the females of his liaiam mth the greatest 
respect On the tenth day, nhen the lust and rapacity 
even of the merciless plunderers had been no irly 
satiated, Kazi Ka/, a holy man, nho, in the midst of 
■"the general ruin, had in aain been seeking in caciy 
qiiaiter for his mfe and childicn, sat donn, and, mtli 
an eloquence that tloncd from the hcait, addressed a 
letter to Shah Beg, in nhich he described the in- 
tolerable miseiy enduied by the inhabitants It nas 
conaeyed to the Argliun chief, and touched his feebngs 
He straiglihvay took an arrow from Ins quiver, and, 
deliveiing it to the Imam, nho nas the bearer of the 
letter, commanded one of his omi attendants to accom- 
pany him round the city, with orders that the pillage 
should instantly cease, and that the persons and pro- 
perty of the mhabitants should thenceforn ard be re- 
spected This ordinance, enforced by the respected 
symbol that accompanied it, met mth unhesitating 
obedience, and an end was put to the barbarous scenes 
•r that afflicted a great and unfortunate city 

Jdm Fiidz, on finding his women and family in the 
hands of Shah Beg, remained for some time at Puiar 
showing ei ery sign of profound affliction He deputed 
some of his chief officers to concibate the victor A 
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BOOK. II negociation was soon entered into, and, as lie made 
tbe humblest submissions, meanly laying the blame of 
the late war on the instigations of his mmisters, and 
vowing eternal subserviency and gratitude to the in- 
End of vader, a treaty was not long of being concluded * His 
a'h'^’ 926, famdy being sent back, he waited on Shah Beg, and 
finally agreed, that all the country from the 
Lakhi hills downwards, including Tatta, should remam 
the Jdm's, while all the territory of Sind above these 
mountains was to be held by Shah Beg 
confc. The victorious army now marched out of Tatta, and 

the encamped on the outside of the city , but the news 
Arghfins fxom Schwan f speedily recalled Shah Beg to that 
quarter The regular form which the invasion of the 
Arghilns had assumed, did not seem likely to terminate 
in a mere pohtical ascendency, leaving the wealth and 
property of the country much as before , but threatened 
to extend to a violent occupation of the very housesp' 
lands, and property of the inhabitants, to support a 
numerous, rapacious, and famished body of Tartar 
adventurers, who were settlmg down like a swarm of 
locusts, devouring all they met with, and insatiate for 
more The alarm spread on every side A great 
assemblage of all the neighbouring chiefs and tribes, 
including the Safias and Sodhas, had met at Tilhati, 
and unanimously vowed to remain united, and never, 
while they had life, to desist from hostility to Shah 
Beg and his tribe 

stShBcl°^ hastened by rapid marches to SehwhnJ, 

and, having reduced the castle, left a force, under some 
of his most trusty nobles, to defend the adjoining 
country Bheker, he left in charge of Sidtan Mahmiid 

* Tar Smd, f 103 — 107 Sus- control of his minister 
picions were verj generally enter- f Slwlstin, — by which name 
tamed that Jam Firoz had joined Sehwfin is often tailed 
in inviting Shah Beg into Sind, J Kila-Smfstdn 
that he might free himself from the 
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eluded, and tlie Arglnin and Terklidn troops witlidra^\ n 
from the province of Lowei Sind, ivhen the misgovern- 
ment and. discontent inseparable from a falling state 
again became rapidly visible The news of what was 
passing at Tatta, and the disasters, incapacity, and un- 
popularity of Jdm Fir6z, once more emboldened Sildh- 
ed-dln to attempt to recover a throne, his possession of 
which had formerly been so transient He was now in 
high favour and power at the court of Gujrdt, and was 
soon enabled, by the assistance of Mozelfer Shah, to en- 
ter Sind at the head of ten thousand horse, chiefly 
Jdnijas *, Sodhas, Sammas and Kattis He was favour- 
ably received , and the pusillanimous Jdm, who had no 
resources in himself, and deserved nothing from his 
subjects, fled on the first alarm of his approach, and 
hastened towaids Sehwanf, to claim the succour of 
the Argil lin nobles, who, with a strong body of troops,^ 
had been left m that place, for the purpose of assistmg 
him m case of need Sildh-ed-din quietly took posses- 
sion of the capital, and of all the lowei country, and at 
the same time dispatched a force in pursuit of Ins rival 

"When the Jdm reached Sehwdn, he found that Shah 
Beg was absent, anxiously engaged in settling his affairs 
on the side of Shid and Kandahir But the Amirs who 
were left in charge of the province dispatched a mes- 
senger to inform him of what had occuned, and to ask 
his instructions This messenger was accompamed by 
an ambassador from the Jdm, cravmg his protection 
The Beg, who well perceived how much it was his in- 
terest to support his own creature, ordered his Amiis 
to liold themselves in readmess to assist him, and dis- 
patched from Shdl Ins son, Shah Hasan, who m twenty 
days reached Sehwdn, with a strong body of cavalry,”' 
and took the command He was followed by repeated 

* So in the MS Tarikhe-Smd, -}• Siwistnn, Tar Sintl 
f 108 j perhaps Jharyas 
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name of the Jam, but in that of bis own son, Mfrza 
Shab Hasan, a decisive mark of the insignificance to 
wbicb the nominal sovereign of Sind had been reduced 
And this period may be taken as the termination of the 
dynasty of the Sammas, and the commencement of that 
of the Argbiins, in Sind * 

An incident, which occurred at this time, may serve to 
show the mode in which mibtary movements were con- 
ducted in that age and country Shah Beg’s men, who 
accompanied the families and property of the army, or 
rather of the tribe, on its way from Shal to Sind, had 
reached Machi, a considerable town , when, receiving or 
fancying some msult, they attacked and took the place, 
slew the inhabitants, seized their efibcts and cattle, and 
razed it to the ground f 

The uniform success that had attended Shah Beg’s 
enterprises on the Indus, now afforded him some leisure, 
which he employed in settling his conquests, and— 
arrangmg Ins ulteiior plans For that purpose, he re- 
turned to BAghban, where he was met by Shah Hasan, 
who had left Jdm Firdz m Tatta, — with a body of troops, 
who, under pretence of protecting lum, in reahty^ re- 
lieved him from the whole burden of government Shah 
Hasan was accompanied by the main body of his vic- 
torious army, whom his father received with joy, and 
honoured with rewards Shah Beg, leaving them there 
to rest after their fatigues, repaired once more to 
Sehwdn, where he inspected the condition of the fort, 
which he repaired, and fitted both for defence and as a 
convenient depdt for the famihes of his followers He 
commanded a large quantity of gram to be laid up m 
store, and enjoined each of his prmcipal adherents to 
build a house for his own accommodation, marking out— 
the ground for that purpose, as well as for the houses of 
the lower ranks He then rejoined the army, which 

* Tar Sind, ff 108 — 110 Gandara Tar Sind, f 108 

f It lies in the present Kach- 
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inarched for Bheher Aftei the fiist day’s marcli, lie ciur m 
dismissed Jam Firdz’s ambassador ^\lth presents and 
letters, intimating his intention of soon marching to 
conquer Gujrdt^ and, lien in possession oftliat kingdom, 
he promised to restoie Sind to the Jiim, in all its ancient 
extent * 

On reachmor Chandukaf, a confidential ser\antt of Affiirsm 
Sultan Mahmiid Khan, who commanded in Blieker, 
arrived in the camp, to explain to ^Ii’i Fazil Gokultdsh, 
his father, the ditficult situation m -which he "was placed 
^Yllen he was made governor of that important fortress, 
he was ad-vased to conduct himself by the advice of 
the great Syeds of the place, who foimed numerous 
and powerful families that had long had great influence 
in that quarter, and wlio had become responsible foi 
the management of aftairs , and Shah Beg had also 
diiected some of the chief men of the Dharicha tribe to 
remain in the fort The latter, having become discon- 
tented, fled from it, were now in a state of active 
hostflity, and, to the utmost of their power, obstructed 
the governor’s operations The truth seems to be that 
the new rule of the Arghiins was not popular Taxes 
and duties were imposed, which the people of the 
country positively refused to pay, and not only turned 
back with disgrace the officers sent to levy them, but 
assembled m force in the plain of Lohri, ready to offer 
battle to the governor Sultan Mahmfid, !Mir Fazil’s 
son, then only twelve years of age, was eager to maich 
out agamst them , but his boyish impetuosity was 
restramed by the Syeds, who, on two occasions, when 
the Dharicha men threatened to cross over, and seize 
both the fort and Mahmud, manned the towers and 
ramparts, and, by the bold face which they presented, 
dispelled the danger 

* Tar Sind, f 111 | Baba Chucbak, his Anha, or 

t Chandhoh, said to be thirty foster-father 
koB Brest from Bheker 


n n 2 
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that, certBinly the countiy -was undei ^Yatcr, uBd that, 
in consequence, a numhei of "weeds had spiung up, 
which much required the assiduous use of tlie weeding 
hook Shah Beg instantly gave orders that the rest of 
the Dharfcha prisoners should be put to deatli Sultan 
hlahmiid, wdiose cruel and tyrannical disposition w as 
derived from a taint of insanity, or increased by it, 
received the commands with pleasuic , and, returning 
into the fort, had them all muidered that same night, 
and their bleeding bodies cast over a tower, which was 
ever after called “ the Bloody Tow’cr ” ^ 

Soon after this barbarous execution, Sultan ^lahmiid, 
accompanied b} his father, brought the Syeds, to w horn 
he had been so much indebted, and introduced them to 
Shah Beg He repiesented their admiiable conduct, 
and the obhgations under which they had laid him 
Shah Beg made many flattering inquiiies into the par- 
” ticulars of the late occurrences, and complimented them 
m the higliest terras on their fidelity and the courage 
they had displayed After they had taken leave, he 
renewed his questions in private to Sultan ^Mahmiid, 
inqumng particularly regarding the Syeds, and re- 
ceived the same answer as before, but the Sultan, in 
concluding, remarked, that though these men were in- 
deed w^ell-disposed, and had been useful, yet that the 
residence within the fort of so many persons of the 
same class and family was any thmg but expedient 
Shah Beg smihng observed, “ In sooth you give them 
light excellent commendation ” Since they had now 
ceased to be necessary, he soon sent a civil message to 
let them know, that, as the Beg’s men were about to 
enter the fort with their families, and were in want of 
room, it would be well if the Syeds confined themselves 
to two or three large houses They understood what 
wns meant, and, discovering that it was no longer ad- 
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visable for tliera to remam witbm Bheker, asked leave 
to quit it That permission was readily granted, and 
they settled in the neighbouring town of Lohri * 

Shah Beg was greatly struck with the situation of 
Bheker, wjnch, from being placed in an island, besides 
its advantages as a nearly impregnable fortress, com- 
manded the country on both sides of the nver, and the 
navigation of the stream He regarded it as admirably 
fitted to be the pohtical and commercial capital of 
Upper Sind , and he bent all his attention to improve 
it to the utmost He divided the houses and wards of 
the town among his Amirs and troops , and, having fixed 
on a plan of a castle, he divided the different portions 
of the fortifications among his Amirs, that they might 
superintend their completion To furnish materials for 
the extensive works thus in progress, the fort and toivn 
of Aliir, formerly the capital of the country, but which 
had fallen into decay, were demolished, and the bucks 
transported to Bheker The houses which had been 
built by many Tiirks and Sammas, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Bheker itself, shared the same fate 
It is said that, when Shah Beg first laid doivn Ins plan 
for the defences, after making the proper survey, he 
remarked to his son, that, before begmning to work 
upon them, they must try to manage two rising grounds 
to the south, by which they were commanded But 
after an hour’s reflection, he observed that, what was of 
most importance was to complete the fort and houses 
without delay, since the place had very powerful means 
of defence , that the two eminences might be overlooked 
in the meanwhile, — since no pnnce with a shattered 
foice, or whose affairs were m disorder, would be able 
to reduce it , and no great pnnce was likely to attack 
so small and remote a fortress with a strong army 
The houses in the fort were soon finished, and a citadel 
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Avas elected, coutamiug npaitmcnts foi liis houbcliold, 
for Shall Hasan, and a few Amirs of tlie first rank 
Certain of his favourite officers had also lodgings as 
signed them there * 

Shall Beg resided about a year at Bheker, to sec his 
plans foi the improvement of the tovTi and fortifica- 
tions carried into execution, and for the puipose of set- 
thng the surrounding districts He found that large 
bodies of Baliiches, a bold and hardy race of men, 
having crossed the Indus, had occupied large portions 
of the country on the left bank of the iiver, and ha- 
rassed the old inhabitants by their predatory incursions, 
which he found it impossible to check Determined to 
find a remedy, he adopted a measure, in the execution 
of which he was restramcd neither by honour nor hu- 
mamty He made a certain number of his most faith- 
ful and resolute retainers take up their quarters in 
every village , who, remainmg there till all suspicion 
was lulled to sleep, weie ordered, on the same houi and 
day, to rise upon the Baliiches, and put them to the 
sword The plot was carried into execution with le- 
lentless cruelty and detestable treacheiy, and the inha- 
bitants of forty-two Balilch vdlages were butchered in 
cold blood 

Early in the wmter of A n 930, Shah Beg moved 
from Bheker vntb a large army, to proceed to the inva- 
sion of Gujrdt , and, as he moved down the Indus, cleared 
the country on both sides of the nver, of such as he 
beheved to be ill-affected to liim When he reached 
Chanduka, his old general and connection, ]\Iir Edzil 
Gokultash, was taken ill, and forced to return to Bheker, 
where he died His death deeply affected Shah Beg, 
who spoke of it as a presage of his own Leaving the 
camp, he returned to Bheker, where he staid a fortnight, 

* Tar Sind, f 114 The author l600) 
remarks, that the castle BtiU sub- f Ibid, ff 114, 115 
Eisted m his bme, a h 1009 (a. d 
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to Toe present ■\vitli tlie family of Fazil duiing the cere- 
monies of mourning, held so sacred Toy Musulinans On 
rejoining his army, he proceeded to SehwAn, his troops 
ranging on both sides of the river as before After 
provisioning that foi tress, and putting it in the com- 
pletest state of order, as a military station, he again 
renewed his march, and took the direction of Tatta 
Having halted at the to^vnshlp of Akhim, he despatched 
olBcers to call Jdm Firdz, and Avaited some time for his 
coming The news which here reached him, of the ad- 
vance of Bdber by Bbiia and Khushdb, to the conquest 
of India, deeply atfected his mind, already sore tried by 
his imsfortunes, and by bodily suffering He expressed, 
to some of his nobles, his apprehensions, that the Em- 
peror would never suffer him to enjoy Sind, but would 
wrest it, too, from him and his family , that he must, 
therefore, appeal to another tribunal Tins inivard 
anxiety preying on a weakened constitution, he gra- 
dually sank away, till the 22 Shaban a. n 930, when 
he breathed his last His nobles and chiefs, after having 
tendered their allegiance to his son, and conducted 
everything, as we are told, according to the Chengizi 
usages, conveyed his body to Bheker Three years 
afterwards, it was cairied to Mekka, where a monument 
was erected over his grave * 

Shah Beg was an able and active pnnce, but cruel 
and unrelenting, a successful general, and a brave war- 
noi He was distinguished for his personal prowess 
In battle, it was his custom to push forward before all 
his troops , and when remonstrated iMth, and told, that 
such impetuosity was not becommg in a general, the 

* Tar Sind, ff 115, ll6 The Sind malces his death 22 Shaban, 
1 abakate Akben the Kholdset-ul- a a 928 In this instance, 1 have 
Touankh, f 344, and Fenshta, ventured to keep all tlie dates of 
make the conquest of Sind and the that work, except that of the year 
flight of Jfim Firoz in a a 927, The Ayin Akben, a p 121 , places 
and Shah Beg’s death three years the conquest of Sind in a a 929 
after, in a h 930 The Tarikhe- 
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remonstrance produced no effect, lie merely ansiveied, 
that on such occasions he lost all self-command, and 
only considered hoiv no one should stand before him 
In his younger days, he had devoted a portion of liis 
time to the study of the laws and speculatn e sciences 
of the jMuhammedans 'While at Herdt, a city which 
then abounded with eminent men, he had weekly meet- 
ings at his house of the most learned of the theologians 
and lawyers He himself ■wrote various vorks, iihicli 
are said to have enjoyed considerable currency, such as 
notes on grammar and logic, some tracts on the laws of 
inheritance and on the fundamental articles of religion, 
as well as a few poems But his pursuits had not 
elevated his mmd to a humane and refined morality, 
and the barbarous institutes of bis ancestoi Chengu 
Khan seem to have guided his practice His approved 
piety gained him the respect and support of the divines 
^and religious men, whose influence was at that time so 
powerful, and it was not supposed to be tarnished 
by his crimes Eehgion threw her mantle over pas- 
sions which were directed against unbebevers, and only 
violated the laws of morals and humanity His tiea- 
chery and barbarous massacres were but lU fitted to 
civihse the countries which he conquered ® 
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SECTION n 

CONQUEST OP LOWER SIND AND MULTIn 

ACCESSION OF SHAH HASAN — REVOLT OF THE jAm — SHAH HASAN 

TAKES TATTA. THE FLEES TO EACH RETURNS VMTH AN 

A Bar r is defeated shah HASAN sole JIASTER of SIND 

HIS DESULTORY -WAnFARE YVlTn THE BALIJCHES HE AIMS AT 

THE CONQUEST Oi MULtXn — FREIHOUS HISTORY OF THAT COUNTRY 
— HE TAKES UOH — TREATY — HlS TERRITORY EXTENDED TO TUB 
OHARA. — HE TAKES DIrAyVEL — RECALLED TO MULTXn — BESIEGES' 
AND TAKES THE CAPITAL — LEAVES A GOVERNOR THERE, YVIIO IS 
EXPELLED — MULTiN OCCUPIED BY bAbER — SHAH HASAN DE- 
FEATS THE THANKEE. 

When the news of the death of Shah Beg reached 
Tatta, it was received ivith every demonstration of joy 
The mhabitants, who felt severely the burden and 
misery of the yoke under which they groaned, and who 
were keenly ahve to their present suffei mgs, were will- 
mg, as the unhappy often are, to expect advantage from 
any change The weak and restless Jdm saw with tri- 
umph, in the death of his lordly ally, a prospect of 
hherty, which he wanted the spirit and talents to im- 
prove With imprudent precipitation, he ordered the 
kettle-drum to he heat, to announce the joyful event, 
and resolved to assert his independence . This intelli- 
gence reached Shah Hasan* at Nilsirpur, Yvheie he Yvas 

* The name of this pnnee is BAbcr he is called Hasan, by later 
sometimes wntten Hasan, some- historians generally Huscin 
times Husein In the Memoirs of 
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peifonulug tlie ceremonies of mourning for liis fiitlici, unu’^y 

and where he mounted the mnsnad ns his successor 

His nobles, the Kazi's, and the holy men who weic at 
his court, lUMted him on that occasion to lead the 
Khutba, or pra}er for the piincc, in his own iininc, but 
that he declared he would not do, while any of the gicat 
Taimur’s race remained , and he directed it to be read 
m the name of Baber The intended expedition against 
Gujr.U he at once gai e up, and bent his wdiolc force to 
pumsb the Jilra for what he called his trencher}' As> 
soon as the fast of Ramzan was ovci he marched to- Au^.t 
wards Tatta " ”• 

The Jdm, who was as unable to oppose as lie had ncpuLnion 
been ready to insult him, alarmed at the new's of liis 
approach, sent envoys wnth presents to meet him on 
the road, to condole w ith him on the death of his father, 
and to attempt to soothe and conciliate him, by the 
■“humblest professions of allegiance and fidelity But 
the envoys, among whom was Kazi Kdz, betin} ed the 
master whom they did not respect, and in whose firm- 
ness they had no confidence When privately interro- 
gated, they acknowledged, that, though they had in 
public delivered the w ords of their employer, his real 
intentions were very different, and that he was busy 
collecting arms and warlike stores of every desciiption, 
to enable him to expel the Argluins Shah Hasan dis- wuo marLh 
missed the envoys, but soon followed them by loner 
marches without intermission On hearmg of his ap- 
proach, Jdm Fu6z, who, even if he had possessed courage 
and military talent, had destroyed the efficiency of his 
owm army by bis long reliance on foreign succours, 
without attempting to face the enemy, retired beyond 
, - the river and abandoned his capital When Shah Ha- 
san reached the branch of the Indus that ran to the 
south of the city, he found that Mdnik Vazir, and some 
others of the Jam’s officei-s, had collected boats, which 
they had filled wnth musquetecis and aichcis, to check 
his appioach These, foi some time, liy then activity, 
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prevented the passage of his troops. But this obstacle 
■\vas soon removed These brave men ^vere attacked 
and slam, and his army crossed over, and occupied j 
Tatta The Jdm fled to Kach, where, by a profuse ex- 
pendituie of money, and by the hopes of booty, which 
the invasion of the rich provinces of Sind held out to a 
race of bold freebooters, he speedily collected a laige 
army*, fiom that country, and from the adjoining tribes 
of Gujrdt 

It was not long before, with this force, he entered 
Chaclikan and Rahima, on the eastern frontier of Sind, 
spieadiiig terror around Shah Hasan took his mea- 
sures with calm composure, to meet this danger Leav- 
ing an adequate force to guard the capital, he crossed 
the river, and, with the mam body of his troops, hastened 
to meet the invaders They saw his sudden arrival with 
suiqinse , but the majority of their troops, being of the ^ 
Rdjput race, kept their ground and remamed firm and^ 
unshaken As he approached, they were seen to take ' 
off their turbans , and, tying themselves to each other 
by their clothes and girdles, with their head and feet 
bare, waited prepaied for the fight Such is the prac- 
tice of these tribes in those desperate cases in ivhich 
they determine to conquer or die Shah Beg pointed 
out to his tioops this act of desperation, as an un- 
doubted symptom of the terror mspired by his arms, 
and hailed it as an omen of victory He oidered his 
archers to get their bows and quivers in readiness , and 
dismounting, bathed and purified himself according to 
the rites of his religion , after which, holding up his 
hands, he poured foith his orisons, praying aloud to 
God for victory over his infidel foes The archeis 
began the battle by discharging shoners of deadly -i- 
nriows, and when these had had time to take effect, 
he himself charged snord in hand at the head of his 
bravest troops The battle lasted with desperate fuiy 


* It (.ailed of fiftj tliousaiul men, probably by a great exaggeration 
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from cla\\n till noontide prayers, when the field was 
strewed, it is said, AMth t^^enty thousand of the encni'^, 
and all opposition i\as ovci The Jam fied to Guiiat 
Shah Hasan, after remaining three da) s on the field of 
battle, to refiesh his troops and impio\o his success, 
returned to Tatta * 

By this decisn e ractory, which transferred the go- 
vernment of Sind fiom the Jam to the Aighiin race in 
style and title, as for several ) cars past it had already 
been in reality, Shah Hasan r\ as left nit hoiit a ii\al 
He remained at Toghlakabdd, one of the suburbs of 
Tatta, for about six months , a time which he emplo)cd 
in rewarding the Amirs and soldiers who had distin- 
guished themselves, and in settling the iich and fertile 
districts of Lower Sind, whose inhabitants, chiefly com- 
posed of industrious cultir ators, much as tlicy regretted 
a change, were unable, from then habits of life, to oiler 
■'any resistance He then returned to Bhckei, which 
was placed in a country, and amidst a population, of a 
very different description , being surrounded by deserts, 
inhabited by brave and independent tribes In the 
course of his march, he was met by the chiefs of the 
neighbouring country, who, with tributary oflering^, 
congratulated him on his success, and made their sub- 
mission He continued his journey, hunting all the 
way to the village of Baberlu, three kos from Bheker, 
where the chief inhabitants of his second capital came 
out m procession to w elcome him At Bheker he spent 
some time f 

His chief attention, while at Bheker, w'as devoted to 
the improvement of the place, and to the more complete 

* T'ar Sind, fir 118 129 131 and promised to assist him in re- 
Behader Shah, of Gujrat, when on co\ering his dominions Thisirould 
his way to the Dekhan, in Jloharrera look as if lie had made some attempt 
A H 935 was overtaken by the subsequent to a ri 831 — Fenshta 
Jam, who complained, that the Ar- voL iv , Life of Behader ’ 

ghuns had taken his country. Be- f Tar Resh f 131, 132 
hfider gave him twelve lak of rupees, 
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conquest and pacification of tlie neighbouring counti’y 
He was master of a gieat proportion of liis territory 
only in name The mountainous tracts and desert . 
wastes around, liarboured a hardy and independent 
race of men, who ill brooked any superior, and who 
were themselves accustomed to plunder and render tri- 
butary the more industnous population on every side 
In the hills, they consisted chiefly of tribes who lived 
by their flocks, and shared the strong love of freedom 
and of tribe that belongs to such a life Some, both 
there and in the lowlands, were of a foreign race, chiefly 
Baliiches, introduced by conquest among the more peace- 
ful cultivators, — a state of society in which, being the 
rulers, and reheved from the cares and personal labour 
required to gain a subsistence, they form a dominant 
class, who have much leisure, and are strongly attracted 
by the excitements and prizes of war In such a situ- 
ation, predatory inroads on their neighbours become"^ 
the favourite occupation These freebooters and war- 
riors, both Shah Hasan and his father had labouied, 
though with imperfect success, to reduce to regular 
obedience. He now resolved, if possible, to put an end 
to their forays and robberies 

It happened that at this time complamts reached 
him from the inhabitants of the districts of Mdtila* 
and Mehr, east of the Indus, that they weie inces- 
santly molested by the inroads of their neighbours, the 
people of IJbdra, Bbati and Ahen, who were of the 
Dehr and MacM race This mduced him to send Baba 
Ahmed, the eldest son of the late Mir Fdzil, to check 
their incursions Baba Ahmed advanced with a strong 
force, and, after having ravaged and plundered the ter- 
ritory of the offenders, marched back to the fort of'^-. 
Mdtila The Dehr men, enraged at this chastisement, 
represented to the Sewrdi Baluches, that, if an outrage 

* Matilalies north east of Bheker, Mirpur 
about thirty miles It is said to be 
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sucli as tins Bas to pass unnoticed, it would soon grow 
into a custom , and that tlie insult ought to be revenged 
inthc veiy outset The Bnluclics acquiesced in this ica- 
sonmg, so consonant to their habits, and, pouring down 
in great numbers, nasted the district of Jlelir In 
their retreat, lion ever, they were overtaken by Baba 
Ahmed, neai TJbara, defeated, and some of the Dchi 
men taken prisoners Shah Hasan had sent anothci 
division at the same time against the Baluches, vhich 
advanced as far as Kendi, plundering ns it went , and, 
in returnmg, slev, or made prisoners a number of the 
JIaclu men, dependent on Ubara, forced them to pay a 
heavy contribution, and to give a lady of the tube in 
marriage to Baba Ahmed , a concession vhich only the 
greatest distress could have iiTung fiom them TJbara 
itself was reduced b}’- Baba Ahmed, vho, leaving a gar- 
rison in the town, leturned to Bhekei 

While the country was in this unsettled state, Shah 
Hasan’s camels, vliich were feeding near Jliitila, at- 
tended by some men of Delir and ilclir, under the 
charge of his servants, wcie driven away by the Senrai 
Baluches, and the Jilts of the tcintory of Diidwer® 
and Fatehpiir, who had learned where they nere 
Baba Ahmed, immediately upon hearing of tlie foray, 
pushed after them, from Bheker, laid waste the Dira- 
wer and Fatehpiir territory, slaying many of the inha- 
bitants, and succeeded in recovering the camels He 
had returned back as far as Bhati and Aken, nhen he 
was intercepted by the Sewrili Baluches and Delu men, 
who had united to cut off his retreat. A sharp action 
ensued, m the course of which. Baba Alimed, having 
received some severe nounds, was forced to quit the 
_ ■a field , and, just as he reached the teiritory of Mdtila, 
fell exliausted from liis horse, and expired 

His brother Abdal Fitdh, hurnmg with impatience 
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to revenge liis death, got permission from Shah ITnsan 
to succeed him m Ins command, but, to check the 
excess of ardour, which was likely to lead him into , 
danger, Mir Kdsim, whose daughter the youth had 
married, was sent to accompany him on the expedition. 
The body of Baba Ahmed was sent to Bhckcr Abdal 
Fitdli remained foi some time in the country, Matching 
a fit opportunity for striking a blow At last, he pro- 
ceeded against the Rahinii Delii tube, slew a gicat 
numbei of Baliichcs and Belli s, and advanced as far as 
Mou, committing great devastation, and dispersing the 
Balfiches ivho lay along his route They were at last 
glad to supplicate foi peace, ivhich was granted, on condi- 
tion that Bhati and Alien should become the limits of 
Smd He took up his residence theie for some tune 
But the predatory habits of the Bahiches ivcie too 
deeply rooted to be easily removed One night, he nas 
informed that they were driving otF the cattle of Ubfua 
Abdal Fitah, hastily buckling on his armour, rode in 
pursuit of them The night was excessively hot and 
sultry, and he ivas suddenly and so severely afiected, 
that he expired before he could be brought home 
Sultan Mahmiid Khan, the brother of these tn o youths, 
afterwards mounted the throne of Bheker These few 
details will give an idea of the ordinary waifarc of 
Upper Sind * 

But the ambition of Mirza Shah Hasan now aimed at 
higher objects than the leduction of a few \illages m 
the desert The state of parties in Multdn, at this time, 
flattered him with hopes that he might be able to seize 
the reins of government in that country Bdber, who 
was at this time busily occupied in gaming an ascend- 
ency in the Penjdb, and whose views extended to the -.-L 
throne of Delhi itself, is said to have encouraged him 
to proceed with his entei prise Shah Hasan acknow- 
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Icdgccl him as Ins supcnoi lord, and the divcision cii^^r u 

might in many respects be fa\ouiable to thel'.mpoioi " 

But before setting out on an expedition that might 
detain him long from his othci dominions, he paid a 
\ isit to Siwn, i\hich ho leached with a thousand horse 
m one week, that he might examine how such of his 
Arghiin, Nukderi and Ha/iira adherents, as liad been 
left behind there iMth their families, iicio situated 
He carefully examined and improved tlic foitificalions, 
v.hich he left under the charge of trust}’^ officers He 
returned by Ghitrui Lohr, plundering the Bind and JuXtaU 
Jlaksi Baluches, made numbers of them prisoners, and 
1 educed the rest to obedience The kilanters and head 
men of the country waited on him in token of submis- 
sion, and, on condition of the prisoners being set at 
bbeity, suffered themsehes to be earned to Bhekcr 

For accomplishing the ambitious plan iihich he had 
— formed, it was of the utmost importance to Sliah Beg, 
to have the active concurrence of Baber and his minis- 
ters "While he resided at that prince’s couit, he had Malrimo- 
formed an intimate connection i\ith Xu.iiii-ed-dm ^Ifi 
AH Khalifa, the prime mimstei , and an engagement 
had e^ en been made for his man lagc with a daughter 
of that nobleman He now sent ambassadois to Babei, 
to assure him of his attachment, and at the same time 
he claimed from Khalifa the fulfilment of his promise 
Accordmgly, Gulberg Begum, Khalifa’s dauglitei, vas 
conve} ed with eveiy maik of honour to Sind, wliere 
she married Shah Hasan To bind still closer the 
affiance of the families, Nahid Begum, the daughter of 
Mdh Begum *, who, ns v e have seen, was left behind in 
Kandahdr, when her mother effected her escape, was 
^ now, with the Emperor’s approbation, mained to 
Mohib All Khan, the son of Khalifa These alliances 
greatly strengthened Shah Hasan’s interest at the Em- 

• Hlah-Chnchat Begum, after ned Shah Hasan 
her first husband s death, had mar- 
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peror’s court, and seemed to secure him m the posses- 
sion of his recent conquests * 

The province of Multdn, which, though lying among 
deserts, contains some of the most fertile and popu- 
lous parts of the Penjdb, was then possessed by the 
dynasty of Langas The first Muhammedan conquest 
of Multdn, if we except a transient one under the early 
Khahfs, was made by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni and 
his successors , on the decline of whose empire it again 
fell under the native Hindus It was afterwards con- 
quered by the emperors of Delhi, under which kingdom 
it remained till the fall of the Toghlak dynasty, when 
the whole empire fell to pieces, and new monarchies 
started up in every direction The miseries endured 
in Multdn, while this anarchy lasted, both from internal 
faction and foreign invasion, after being felt for some 
years, at length induced the inhabitants to assemble, 
in order to concert some means for removing them j 
when they agreed to confer the supreme power on Sheikh 
Yusef, the head of a great monastery near the capital, 
— a man to whom they were partial, both from the 
reverence in which his family had long been held, and 
from the sanctity of his own character He acceded to 
their wishes, assumed the attributes of an independent 
prince, increased the mihtary force of the country, made 
many wise regulations, and conciliated both his own 
countrymen and the neighbouring states 

Among these neighbours was Rai Sipehra, the chief of 
a tribe of Langas, who inhabited Rdpn and the ad- 
joining districts By a long senes of fiattery and 
artifice, he contrived to lull any suspicions that Sheikh 
Yusef may have entertained of his designs , and, having 
succeeded in introducing a band of his tnbesmen into 
the city, seized Sheikh Yusef in his harara, sent him to 


^ See the Tabakdte Akben, f and the Kholdsat-ul-lowiinkh, f 
516, Fensbta,vol iv pp 396 435, 253 , Tarlkhe-Sind, fF 134, 135 
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Delhi, and himself occupied thcAflcant mnsnad, under 

the title of Sultan Ivutb-ed-din ^ 

In spite of the ti cachcry bywlnch Sultan Ivutb-cd-di'n ^ 
gained the tin one, he reigned foi sixteen }eais, died 
much lamented by his sub]ects, and transmitted the 
sceptre to his son, nuscin Langa , and his grandson, 
Mahmud, filled the throne, i\lien Sliah Hasan meditated 
an attack on the country * 

^Multan, during the eighty years it ivas held by the rurntor 
Langa dynasty, seems to have been a prey to the " *"* 
svu rounding tribes of Gakers, Afghans, Balvidies and 
Selma Jdms Its territory i cached fiom the Indus, 
near the Derra Din-panah, to the llavi, and thence 
doAvmvard to Upper Sind It contained much deseit, 
but the lands on the banks of the Chendb and the Gliara 
irere richly cultivated, as nell as some on the Indus, 
and Multan being the route ■which the caravans be- 
tween India and Kandahar weic accustomed to take, 
the union of commerce and agricultmc had made ^lultan 
and Uch flourishing cities Some bodies of Baluches, 

Sehna Jams, and other tribes, had been received within 
the Multdn territory at difi'crent times, some of them 
setthng higher up than the capital, while otlieis occupied 
the country lower down, about Uch, and between the 
Ghara and Indus 

The mvasion of hlultan by Shah Hasan was much Faciioni. 
facibtated by a deadly quarrel that had arisen between 
the reigning prince, i\Iahraud Langa, and tvo of his 
ministers of the Sehna tribe, i\ho were pationised by 
Sultan Sikander Lodi, of Delhi , which had proceeded 
to such a length, that the hostile parties met in the field, 
and, Mahmud being defeated, a division of Multan had 
taken place, ^ — the minister Jam Bayezid receiving the 
cession of the district of Sirwar, up the ChenAb, while 

* Tar Sind, ff 135— 1S8 , Fe Albcn 
nshta, vol iv p 381 , Tabaka e 
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Mnliiniid rclmnccl the city of ^lullan and the country 
below it 

When cvclythlng^\as prepared for the invasion, Shah 
Hasan inarclied from Bheker up the left bank of the 
Indus, which in that age vias chicfl} oveiiun b) the 
Baliich tribes, and, as lie approached tlie fort of SenT.u, 
plundered and hud waste the coiintr) , slaj iiig all vs horn 
he met The Baluchcs, tciiified by the numbers of his 
army, fled to Uch, leaving a garrison in Sessiai, vs Inch 
was the strongest fort m tliat counti") Sultan Mahmud 
Bhckeri, vs'ho had been sent in advance vs ith a small 
party, as he approached it, came upon a considerable 
body of the enemy, and, though accompanied by only 
eighty men, attacked them vsithout hesitation, and put 
them to flight, killing two hundied of their number, 
thirty of whom, he boasted, had fallen under 1ns own 
sabre The enemy, confounded by this sudden attack, 
deserted the place without fartlici resistance Shah - 
Hasan, on hearing the result, loudly applauded the 
brav'ery of Mahimid, in picscnce of all his court, but 
afterwards, sending for him in private, gav'e him, vs e arc 
told, three friendly slaps on the cheek, at the same time 
reprimanding him severely foi liis rashness, in having 
exposed himself and his little party to needless danger ^ 

Having ordeied the fort of Sesvihi to bo inrcd to tlic 
ground, he moved on to Mou, a place of considerable 
consequence Here he was met by tw^o i evei end Sheikhs, 
who came out of the town to depiecatc his lescntment, 
and to express the willingness of the people in tlie fort 
to surrendei lie sent in a party of his men, to take 
possession of the stores which it contained, and to make 
aU the Langas and Bahiches piisoneis Such of the 
inhabitants as took refuge at the shiiiie of Sheikh 
Hamad, he respected, the lest were sewed ns slaves 
He halted theie three days to visit the holy places , and 

* These incidents are mentioned (f ISS ) io whom Siilton Mahmud 
by the author of the Tankhe-Sind, himself related them 
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Init (<i ('\tUuli' Ini uu nm 1 bln iKli llnli nil) (In- nni'-t 
\(innMc of (lain, tluii •-in <1 f‘»r tlm jnnl'iii of tlm 
ll'ilnm'i-l'Jini , Init ‘'Ii ili H'l" ni r< f< rn d (In in (o bnl( in 
Maliimnl in tin dt itli of \\ln"-i. ("o 1 tr<»llifn (In' li id 
Ii id '1 jtrnnij'd ‘■linrv Iln liol\ in ink in(' r* < ‘•'•nin in 
(ho nid j)rc\ iiUd, nnd (In ilinf of tin* tnl" lii\in" 
jm '-oiitod linnn If In fori (hut priin- n-' n •-nppli in(. i(h 
i '•\\ord h mpin^ from Im in'l, to *'i;,'nil\ (hut in hi- 
h iiid*' 1 1\ ha lih or d< ith, v. i*- forpi\' n Si n d to 
tins ]> irthm, tin.' rhuf (Inn lal "1 (h'i( ha nn "* inij^lit 
h u 0 tho honour of 1*01110 rvc* i\ » d int'i biiU in ^lllllnllnl *• 
livrim, whu-h wia 'rriulcd, ind th<‘ '•atcr ot d on .lum 
I)ohr w a nccoidinf^h p\in (0)11111 lan jni*j>i(i itnni ind 
ntoncincnt for (In- tl 11111 ofhhxMl * 

la iMiio'NIoii blnh II a'ln no\\ k nt forward a )) irt} of 
fi\c hundred hor'-o in nh iin n, ’ind, follow in;r, tiK.iinpi d 
on (hi. frontu 1 - of da M< n of I nr \ iinl i 1 hr, a in in 

of ore it wci^dit 'it Multan, lining w ui* il on him and 
''Uhinitti-il, la proeeeded on (o \ eh ’11a 1 ’iii" a ainl 
I’j ihalas had now hidtma to toll* < t tin ir fon e'-, ind 
Udi w is 1 town of sneh ema' 'jiaiat that tlu^ rcsoKt d 
to hn/nid a hit tie in it*- eh h lae* ’llu\ win Mr} 
nuah more minaroiis than tin ui\ader‘', who, on tin ir 
approach, were ass nied bj slioweis of airowi Jhit. 
bh ih Haul’s ictcr.na, moving foiwanl rapid)} and 
undaniitcdl} to the .ittack, biokc and loiited (hiir 
ojjponcnts with great liaiock, nnd took a number ol 
praoners, some of them men of note, but all oi whom 
they put to death, without disci nmnat ion h'rom the 
field of battle, the vietors pushed on to the gites of the 
^ city, which they assaulted, amidst showeis oi darts nnd 
arrows discharged from the rampaits The enemy 
defended themsehes vigoiously, till the heads of their 
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chief leadeis, who had fallen m the battle or in tlic 
subsequent slaughter, -weie exhibited, laised aloft on 
spears, wlion they were sewed with teiror and fled 
The Arghuns, entering, put to death every man vliom 
they met that belonged to any of the tribes , n hilc the 
wretched townspeople wei e exposed to all the horrors 
of a city taken b)' assault At lengtli, the most dis- 
tinguished of the religious men of the cit}', — men v ho, 
from their habits, were disposed, and from their influence 
had the powei, in many instances, to mitigate the 
horrors of war in these rude and barbarous countries, — 
waited upon Shah Hasan jMoved by their entreaties, 
he ordered the rapine and pillage to cease, and dis- 
patched officers 111 different directions, with insti uctioiis, 
that the head of every man who disobc} cd the command 
should be struck off, and brought to him on the point 
of a spear He dismantled the foitifications, and 
destroyed many of the principal buildings, the timber 
of which he caused to be conveyed to Bheker * 

Sultan Mahmhd Langa, alarmed at the progress of 
the enemy, and the occupation of the second city of his 
dommions, stiained every nerve to raise a powerful 
army to overwhelm the invaders Within a month, his 
ai my, we are told ivith the usual exaggeration, amounted 
to eighty thousand men, composed of Bahiches, Jats, 
Binds, Dudais, and other tribes He marched out of 
Multdn, proposmg to meet Shah Hasan, who, on hearing 
of his preparations, had encamped on the banks of the 
Ghdra The Sultan, after halting a month close by 
Miilffin, to provide the necessary stoies, ammunition, 
and arms, at length put his array in motion But, at 
the very first station, he died suddenly , as was univer- 
sally supposed of poison, — admimsteied, according to 
some, by Sheikh Shujda. Bokhari, his minister and son- 
in-law, who dieaded his resentment for some acts of ims- 


’ Tar Snd, fF 138—140 
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conduct, according to otliers, by Langei (oi Lcsbkei) ch,vpji 

Khan, a man of note, who had. been a slave of the 

family , each faction probably throwing the crime on 
them rival * 

"WTien his death was announced, the Langas and reacc 
Baliiches assembled and raised to the throne his son, Sul- 
tan Husein Langa, then a minor , and, seeing no hopes 
but in peace, sent Sheikh Beha-ed-dm, a man univer- 
sally revel enced, to attempt to put an end to hostilities 
He found Shab Hasan well disposed to bsten to Ins simi c-c- 
overtures, and a treaty was soon concluded, by v Inch chin 
the Ghdra vas declared to be the boundary between 
the two states 

To secure this large accession to his ten itory, Shah shnu 
Hasan ordered the fort of Uchto be rebuilt, and, leaving 
a strong garnson in the town, marched back towards 
Sind He was naturally anxious to reduce to obedience 
^ and to order the country on the east of the Indus, 
which had already cost him so much trouble , and for 
that purpose no place was of greater consequence than 
Dirdwelf, a tovm and fort that lay at some distance 
vnthin the desert He was informed by Ekbal Khan, 
who had deserted to him from Sultan Mahmhd Langa, 
that it contained an immense quantity of treasure, 
which had been hid there by successive Sultans A 
message was despatched to Ghazi Edian, who held the 
place, mviting hmi to repam to the Arghhn camp , but 
he dechned obeying the call Shah Hasan, eager to 
secure the treasure, and to reduce a chief, whom, 
since the treaty, he regarded as his subject, marched 


* Tarikhe-Smd, ff 140 — 142 , 
Tabalate Akbere, f 516 Fenshta, 
in his lustory of Smd (voL IV p 435) 
says, that Baber directedjiis generals 
in A H 931 (a n 1524) to reduce 
Alnltan , but that, on Mahmud 
Langa’s sending some officers to him, 
to entreat him to forego the conquest 

c c 


of the country, he consented, on the 
Langas acknowledging fealty and 
paying tribute. Does this refer to 
Shah Hasan s expedition recorded 
(IbuL p 396, 397 ) in the history 
of hlultdn, and to his subsequent 
retreat ? 

+ Or, Dirawer 
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towaids tlie town The tribe who possessed the court' 
try around were eminent for their valour. Sainbal 
Khan was sent in ad^ancc, vith a chosen body, to fix 
upon a proper place for a camp, and for raising bat- 
teries He found the fort lofty and strong To supply 
the want of water, winch was likely to be one of the 
greatest difficulties the army would ha\e to encountei, 
he set people to work, who dug three hundred wells in 
three da) s, so tliat the camp was abundantly supplied 
dhe Mir7a himself ariived four days afterwards, and 
reconnoitred the fort The necessary batteries and 
works being constructed, he commenced a discharge 
fiom his artillery, as veil os his bowmen After a siege 
of some length, the defenders found themsehes hard 
pressed, without prospect of escape or relief Sambal 
Khan, having run mines in various directions, sprung 
two of them, which threw down the bastion and part 
of the rampart before the gate The gnnison, wlio sniv 
the near approach of destruction, defended themselves 
with desperation, tlirowing rockets, and heavung dou n 
burning combustibles among the assailants In the 
end, however, a resolute body of Argiuins, rushing on 
with their shields over their heads, gained the top of 
the breach, and were soon followed by the rest of the 
army, who made prisoners of all who were not slain 
The Mirza, thus in possession of the stronghold, lost no 
time in employing every means to discover the wealth 
of which he had heard, and especially the hidden trea- 
sure, and groat quantities weie, in realitjq found 
One half of it, he i etained foi Ins own share , the other, 
he divided among tlie troops He then marched down 
by the Uch territory for Bliekcr, which he reached in 
fifteen dajs, and theie devoted some time to festiv'c 
enjoyments in celebi ation of his victory 
of But Sliali Hasan did not long icmain inactive Tlio 


• Tar Sind, IT 1 12 — 141- 
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Plate of Mull in cpcotlilN mailed liiin into lli it conntr) niAr m 
S uit in lluM'in 1 anpa, who had puctcodcd ln< father, .. 
Sultan Mahmud, hem" ^till a minor, the entire dircitmn 
of the goA Cl innent uan imed with Slicihh Slmiaa Jloh- 
h in, and the Indu'c of the hamn, who wore ptrongly 
‘inspected of being conLcrncd m (he deilh of the late 
prince In >^11011 a ‘Situation, (he \irnkiice of fiction Amrriir 
acqinml cAcn more than its u«u*il foice '1 he nnnisttr 
found him«clf quite unequal to the task of prcst.r\mg 
or of rtstonii" order 'Ihek idingrhiLfs and nobles re- 
tired, each to hiP own (nlic or pigir, and strengtheiu d 
hmi‘:clf there, while oppression and ininstKo stalked 
abroul unchcekod A giiienl anarcb) prc\ ailed, and 
the siiflermg inhabitants, worn out b} the mmicdiatc 
dibtrcsp, were icad\ for aii) change 

Laugcr Khan'*, one of the most powciful of the late shui 
Sultan’s Amirs, was at tlic licad of one of the parties 
Seeing no jirospcct of gaining an iistcndi nr_\ oAcr his MuHin 
rnakln his own im lukd meins, he rejniud t<> Shah 
Hawaii ^Iir/a, and to him txpluncd the disorder and 
miser)' of the countit, and tlic factions into wliicli it 
a\ns duidcd, nniting liim once more to nnmk it at the 
head of Ins amu Shah lltisan reqimcd few argu- 
ments to induce him to follow this nd\ice M ithout * " 'ni 
loss of time, he sent on Miskm Tcrklifin m ndaance, and * ' ' 
Inmsclf folloavcd Alarmed at the news of Ins approach, 
tlie Lnngas deputed Slieikh Ismael ICorcidn, one of the 
most venerable of tlieir religions men, to dcpiccate bis 
w'ratb The Shcikli met him when be bad reached 
;Mou, was received with c\eiy mark of respect and le- 
vercnce by Shah Hasan, who presented liim witli a large 
sum of monc)' as an oflermg to nii honoured guest 
> After some conferences, m winch the Sheikh attempted 
to divert the Mi'rza from bis purpose, the holy man, 
finding that lie made no impression, asked permission 
to ictne to Tattd to his friends, a icquest to wliicli 


H) some wnicrs In 15 called Lc'likir Khan 
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Shah Hasan agreed, and at the same time bestowed oii 
him a village in Uch 

From Mou, Shah Hasan pushed onwards to Multan , 
and the Langas, though they had collected in some 
force, seeing no hope of encountering him with success 
m the field, retiied into the capital Langer Khan, 
who was now at the head of a considerable body of 
men, having plundered the Tilhati Kehlu men, brought 
all their gram, cattle, and property to the camp , while 
Shah Hasan, without loss of time, sat doivn before ilul* 
tAn, and laid active siege to the place A deputation 
from the city, headed by the pnme minister’s brother, 
now waited on the Axghun, to assure him of the devo- 
tion and attachment of the Sultan, but Shah Hasan 
told the ambassadors, that the most satisfactory proof 
of such attachment would be for the Sultan immediately 
to meet him in his camp and make his submission , a 
step which would allow him at once to settle the affairs 
of the country, to restore Multan to the Sultan, and 
himself to return home 

When the ambassadors earned back this icport, the 
Langas, seeing no hope of an accommodation, made 
every preparation m their power for an effectual defence. 
In the begmnmg of the siege, they made a senes of 
desperate sallies on the Sindians, and molested them 
in aU their operations But Shah Hasan, m spite of 
all their efforts, proceeded steaddy m his plans, con- 
structed his batteries and cannonaded the walls, at the 
same time that he kept the city in a state of blockade, 
and cut off all its supplies of provisions 

The siege was long, and much vigilance and valour 
were exhibited on both sides At length, famine begun 
to prevail in the city, though the Amirs, to make their 
gram last the longer, had issued a proclamation, that 
no flour should be baked into bread, but that it should 
be employed solely for broths and othei messes Pio- 

The head of an ox sold for ten ■weight) for a hundred taiigas — 
tangas, a man of gram (Multan Tar Sind 
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visions of c\cry luiicl gnidunll) filled, and (lie little cii\r m 
tint v IS left locc to the most exorbitant prices '1 he ” 

V most dngnsting ind unlawful food was mod , (he hides 
of cows and other animals aeeic steeped and ra\ciiousl 3 
eaten, if a cat or dog was found, ^ijs nn 0}C-wi(iiess, 
it was considcied lihc hid, or the gicatest daiiit} bliii- 
j n ul-!Miilh hid appointed one Jadeh, a Machi, to the 
command of a sort of countr^ militia, and giac him 
chaigc of the cit} He and Im men entered an^ home 
at pleasure, under pretenre of searching for proiisiom, 
ind plundered whate\cr fell in their w i^ Such was 
the goner il iimou (hat many of the iiih ibit iiits threw 
theiiisches o\er the walls into the ditch, in hopes ol 
cflccting then escape , numbers pernhed , and bh ih 
II isaii, pitting their deplorable condition, issticd ordcis 
th it no ]\[ultani, while thus attempting to escape, should 
be put to death 

'\\1icn the siege had lasted a } car and some months, TtirpUcc 
andtheganison were worn out and reduced (o skeleton':, 
the Arghiins resohed to tcriniimtc it by a grand eflort , 
and, after liaaing slam a nuinbci of the defenders, 
and cleared the defences b} a continued discharge of i n.i c.r 
arrows and shot, made a general assault, and at the 
same time haaiiig broken open the Lahdr gate wath 
axes and hammers, about the dawm of day entered the * " 
place A scene of indiscriminate slaughter and pillage 
ensued The inhabitants, from the age of seven to 
seventy, except such as took refuge in the convent of 
the Sheikhs, were seircd and reduced to slavery After 
the pillage had continued for ten or tw elve days, IMoliib 
Terkhan proceeded to the monaster}', which also he 
plundered and set on fire, aftci he had drenched it in 
> blood The greater pai t of the Langas, and of the army 
of Multan, perished in this calamity , and money, ^cw els, 
and other valuable property to a laigc amount fell into 
the hands of the victois Shah Hasan at length put 
an end to the skiughtci, diiccted that no cicatuie 
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should suffer any farther injury, and commanded deep 
pits to he dug to bury the dead TJic young Sultnn 
Husein and his sister were brought to him, and de- 
livered to Miskin Terkhan, who married the lady and 
treated the youth as his own son , he is said to have 
died soon after * 


* Tarlkhe-Sind, f 147 , 

Tabaltdte Akberi, f 5l6 , Fenshta, 
vol IV p 399 j Kholdsat-ul'To- 
%vankli, f 253 The Tarikhc Stnd, 
diffenng from the others, places 
the sack of Multdn m a n 933, 
Rebi n 15 But the testimony of 
hlouldna Saad-ulla Lahuri, an eye- 
witness, (Tabakate Akbcn), seems 
decisive Fifteen months is men- 
tioned as the length of the siege 
Nizdm-ed-din Ahmed Bakbshi, the 
author of the Tabakdte Abken, 
cite* part of the cunous namiti\c 
of an eye-witnes", some of which 
is also quoted by Ferishta, from a 
document in the narrator’s hand- 
writing (FenshtajVol iv p 399) 
The account of hloulana Saad-uUa 
Lahdn, who was an eminent man 
of letters of that age, says Nizdm- 
ed-dm, is as follows , — “ I was at 
that time in the fort of Multdn 
The siege had lasted several months, 
and Mirza Shah Husein’s army had 
80 completely prevented all entrance 
into, or iB*ue from the place, that 
it was impossible for any liiung 
thing from without to afford assist- 
ance to the besieged , or for any of 
those within, to make their escape 
out, BO as to reach a place of safety. 
Such gradually became the scarcity 
of food and victuals in the town, 
that, if perchance a dog or cat fell 
into the hands of any of the besieged, 
they ate its flesh as a dainty, or as 
if It had been kid When the 
town had been besieged a year and 
some moiitlis, it nas at last taken 
and given up to be plundered All 


the inhabitants, from the age of 
seven to scienty, were seized as 
slaves Such as were suspected of 
having money were subjected to 
every kind of suffering and torture 
This calamitous event took place 
in the latter end of a ii 932 " 
He proceeds to relate some occur- 
rences regarding himself personally 
“ When the town was taken by the 
Arghun army,” he says, “ a party 
entered our house, and one of tliem 
hound and earned away my father, 
Monldna Ibrdhfm Jamdd, who, fos. 
Eixty-fivc years, sitting on the inas- 
nad of instruction, had delivered 
lessons in vanous branches of know- 
ledge , and, towards the close of 
his life, had become blind He was 
placed in confinement , as, from 
the style and elegance of his house, 
they supposed that lie must be 
possessed of wealth They began 
to exercise seventies upon him 
Another of them laid hold of me, 
and took me to the Mirza’s vazfr, to 
whom he gave me in a present. It 
so chanced that the vazir was sitting 
on a wooden platform in the court 
of a serdi, and desired a chain to be 
put on my leg The other end of 
the chain they fastened to the foot 
of the platform Not a tear stood 
in my eve, for myself, but I 
lamented grievously the misfortune 
of my father In about half an 
hour, the vazir called for his ink- 
horn, and, having mended a pen, 
was preparing to write , but it 
occurred to him that, before writing, 
lie slioiild jicrform his religious 
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Shall aftci remaining or three montlia in 

^rultan, Minch is represented is ImMiig been «o com- 
pleteh sacked and mined that it Mas not siippo'-cd it 
could c\ or again be restored, returned to I’hckci, lca\ing 
Khwaja Shciiis ed-din, one of his Ainirs*^, with two 
hundred horse, an hundred foot, and an hundred match- 
lock-men in charge of the cit} Lenger Khan was 
loincd with him in authont\ The Arghnn ‘^cems to 
ha^e regarded Multan as a second in concern, being 
probably well aware, now that Ikiber h id succeeded in 
the conquest of Delhi, th it he could ha\c no hopes of 
being allowed pcnnancntly to retain an important jiro- 
Miicc, so near Labor Great cruelties were c\ereiscd 
on such as were supposed to be wealth}, to make them 
discover their riches Among others, large sums were 


abluuonj, and he trent into the 
bath Being now left alone, I tfcnt 
to the platform, and nrotc a couplet 
of a Ka.'idth, applicable to my cir- 
cumstances, on the paper which he 
had made ready for writing upon , 
and then returned to mv own place, 
while tears stnametl from my csc< 
In an hour (iraat) he returned, and 
resumed his seat, and was proceeding 
to write, when he ob’^crvcil the 
couplet ■written on lua paper He 
looked around, but seeing nobodj 
else, tunieil to me, and said, ‘ Uid 
)ou -write this?’ I answered, 'I 
did He inquired, who I was 
Iso sooner had I mcntioncil m\ 
father s name, than he rose, remosed 
the chain from my foot, threw os cr 
me Ins own cloak (pyrdhan'), and 
the same instant mounted his horse, 
and went to the presence chamber, 
where he presented me, and e\- 
^plained mj father’s situation The 
Mirsa gave orders to search for mj 
father, and bring him 

'■ It so happened that, when my 
father was brought into the Mfrza a 
court, in a very unseemly plight. 


they were reading the llcdiya 
rile Mirta oidcnd one drc's of 
honour to be pistn to iny father, 
and nnolhir to me M\ fathir, in 
spile of the distraction of hu spmL», 
cvprc"ed him»clf, when he began 
to speak, with such order, pirspi- 
cuity, and force, that all present 
were amaretl and dclighteil , and 
the Mirza, before the Icvi-e broke 
up, gave directions that m\ father 
should attend him in all his joumics. 
He, at the same time, enjoined liis 
offictrs to rocoscr such of the 
Miilla 6 property as had been earned 
off, and to pay from the treasury 
what could not be recovered My 
father observed, ‘ My hfi, is drawing 
to a close It is now time for me 
to be preparing for my last joumcv, 
and not to tliink of attending the 
Mirza,’ And my father was not 
wrong, for, in the course of two 
months from that time, he became 

partaker of the mercy of God 

fabakate Akbcri, f 516 — 517 
* The Kliolasnt-ul-rovvankh calls 
him his slave 
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the late minister, till at last lie sank under the tortures 
Ills to winch he was exposed Tlicsc seventies were pro- ^ 
‘yrinnj exercised clucfly by Siicms cd-din , for Lcngar 

Khan appears to have pursued a different course, and, 
having collected workmen from all quarters, gave them 
high wages, and restored a great part of the buildings 
of the desolate city, a conduct by ivhich he earned 
much and just popularity An oppressn c foreign go- 
vernment, unsupported by a powerful military force, 
could not be expected long to maintain its authority 
The Langer Klian, disgusted witli the management of affairs, 
Cloned* Multan, and repaired to Biiber’s court, upon which 

Shems-ed-di'n was expelled by a popular insurrection 
headed by one Shemshfr Khan, after the Argluins had 
held it about fifteen months Shah Hasan is said to 
have, in consequence, resigned the province to the Em- 
peror, who seems to have bestowed it upon his soi?r-- 
Askeri, and to have sent lum, accompanied by Langer 
ituoccu- Kban, to take possession of bis government, and under 
tbe management of Langer Kban it remained, during 
the rest of Bdber’s reign * 

Its future On Bdber’s death, Huraayun found himself compelled 
revolutions. Multdu, along With tlic wholc of the Penj.lb, 

to his brother Mirza Kdmrdn That prince sent his 
oivn servants to take charge of Multan, and recalled 
Longer Khan to Lah6r, where he was well received, and 
the Mirza assigned him a lesidencc ncai the city, which 
afterwards became a part of it, and was called the 
Laireh of Lenger Khan, from his palace He seems also 
to have been nominated to tbe government of Kabul, in 


* The date at which Bftber named 
Asten to JIuItfin is not precisely 
fixed, but It was probably about 
the end of a n 983, or very early 
in A n 934 The Emperor, before 
setting out against Chilnden (14 
Rebi 1 , A H 934 , December 9, 
1527 ) had recalled that prince, to 


consult with him on the afihirs oL.w 
Multan Baber's Mem p 374 
Asken rejoined liim, 3 Moharrera, 

A n 935 (Sept 18, A V 1528) 
p 374 , p 382 Inroads of the 
Bahiches are mentioned, pp ibid., 
S82, 396 , and 398 
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o\cliaTigc for ^ruK'in, lliougli prolnM} lie ^\T5 never 
allo^\ctl to MMt his go^ eminent Troni K.'imr.in, Mnl- _1Z._ 
tin passed to Slier Shall, and In*; descendant*; Lnder 
Akber, it ava*; regained In the Iinpcrnl fainil} ® 

'When !Mir7a Shah na*:an reached Illnkcr, on his , 
return from !Mult.in, he found that the Jvliankai nns frjn the 
threatening an nnasion on the *;idc of GiMr.it 'J his 
induced him to rep iir to Tiitta nlierc he rccencd an 
embass\ from the Kliinharf demanding rcpiration for 
the Wood of his brother Amir Amr.'ini. nho had been 
'll iin in some border inroad In Shah IlasanV *;ub)tct*; 
lliat chief pioiidh obscried, that he had declined at- 
tacking the family and children of .‘^hah Hasan, nhilc 
he nas engaired at a distance, but now that he a\ns 
come back, he must either resign some portion of the 
territory of Sind, as an atonement for blood, or jircparc 
for war Shah Hasan replied, that his answer was con- 
tained in a single word, w.ar, and insultiiigh added, 
that the blood of Aiiirim was still fresh on his gar- 
ments, and that, instead of wailing at home to rcccnc 
his enemies, he would hasten to meet them in the field 

LeaMng part of his force for the protection of 'Jatta, 
he instantl}’- marched with the rciiiaindcr into ICacli 
Being there disappointed of supplies, scarcity made its 
appearance in his camp This compelled him to adopt 
decisnc measures for forcing on an engagcinent He 
dnidcd his .army into foui bodies, intending to surround 
.and attack the enemy on every side Ihc Khankar, 
whose scouts informed him that JIh/.a Shah Hawaii was 
ad\ancing wath but a handful of men, bchcMng the 
division which that prince commanded to be the whole 
of the aimy, detei mined to anticipate liis attack, and 
- marched, with ten thousand horse and a large body of 
infantry', for that purpose The sound of his kettlc- 

* See tlie Taljatale Atberi, f 51 6, t Tlic Kliantar seems to Iinrc 
517 TanUie-Sind, f 147 Ter- been a cliief settled in Kach and the 
ishta, vol IV ]) 399 400 and adjoining deserL 
435, 430 , vol II !> CJ3 
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drum was heard at a distance m the desert by Sultan 
Malimud Bhelceri, who commanded another of the di- 
visions of the Mirza’s army , and a reconnoitring party 
having been sent to a rising ground not far off, desciied 
the enemy’s columns m full march to attack the Mirza 
j\Iahmud instantly dispatched messengers to inform the 
Mirza, and the commanders of the other divisions, of 
the enemy’s movement, and that he was ready to assist 
them in a simultaneous attack The divisions closed 
m The Khankars, on seeing themselves surrounded, 
aho-hted from their horses : and, as was usual with 
their tribe, when brought into immment danger, joining 
shield to shield, and tying together the hems of their 
girdles, stood spear in hand to receive the foe The 
Arghiins were ordered to use their bows only, in the 
first instance, and to shower down arrows upon them. 
For an hour or two the slaughter continued, when the 
survivors of the Khankar fled m despair, and were met- 
and cut in pieces by the division of Shah Hasan’s army 
that had taken a circuit into their rear The defeat 
was complete The victors spent the night on the field 
of battle , and, next day, spread themselves over the 
whole surrounding country, plundering the inhabitants, 
pillaging their houses, digging up the floors and search- 
ing 111 their concealments, for their jewels, money, and 
other valuable effects They, at the same time, carried 
away their camels, horses, cows, and other cattle, as 
w^ell as the miserable inhabitants themselves, in droves , 
after which, the whole army returned to Tatta * 

Mirza Shah Hasan continued to rule for many years 
his e^tenslve territories of Upper and Lower Sind and 
Snvi'stan, reaching from the hmits of Kandahdr, Af- 
ghdnistan, and Mulfdn, to the borders of Kach and- 
Gujrdt, and his history, at a futuie penod, will be found 
mmghng itself with that of Bdber’s son and successor, 
Humayun 


* Tar Sind, f 3 47 g 
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'Ijir Htl<‘r llibrr wcro ilii(‘ll\ 

orcupicd ^^Mll lilt* ino«t jniport-Dil ciitcipn^-c of Iii‘> 
rcipii, tnul lliat ^sliitli Imci KMulcrcd Ins jinnic most 
jllii'-trioiis in liisior}, llic linnsion of India , and cspc- 
(I'dU tlie conquest of Ddlii and its dependont proMnc.es 
That iinasion he undertook rather nioro than twenty 
j oars after his conquest of Kahnl and flh i/ni , at a tinie 
a\hen, besides thc^e kin"doins and the dependent pnn- 
tipdilies of 15 idakhsliiln and Kundu/, he e\as nnstei 
also of Kandahar Hut before proceeding to the details 
voi I i> n 
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of that enterprise, it wll he ncccssar}’ to cast a cursory 
glance over the previous revolutions of Ilinflustan , and 
to explain such circumstances, in the internal situation 
of the kingdom of Delhi, as ultimately afTcctcd his 
success 

Tlie inhabitants of the \ast and populous countries 
of India seem to have been doomed, from the earliest 
times, to be the prey of eiery minder ivho came upon 
them from the north, i\lulc they, on tlio other hand, 
never made conquests of any importance, at least m 
historical times, beyond iihat arc considered as the 
natural limits of the countrj, — the lJunalaja inoimtams 
and the Indus Passing over tlic ancient inroads of 
the Persians and Greeks, the} liaie, in modern times, 
been repeated]}’’ minded nitJj success, on the land side, 
by the kluhammcdans of Asia, and fiom the sea, by 
the Chiistinns of Europe 

During the Hindu Pciiod, isluch may be considered.- 
as reaching down to about tlie } oar one thousand of the 
Christian Era, all India nns subject to races of men, 
•whom, from our ignorance of their previous history, 
Me may regard as natne From the Indus and the 
northern mountains on the one side, to Cape Comorin 
on the other, a variety of languages, diflciing from 
each other m a greater or less degree, i\cre sjioken, and 
the prevailing religions were, the Bralimmical and the 
Bbudd/st, mcludmg m the latter (he Jama 

This original state of things was Molently altered 
by the irruptions of the Jilusulmans, vho gradually 
gamed a predominant influence ovei the vhole of India 
Their history, m that country, we have already dmded 
into two periods, the one, of about five liimdred years, 
extending from the invasion of Sultan Mahmiid of 
Ghazni to that of Bdher , the other, of nearly three 
hundred, leaching from the invasion of Bilber to our 
own times, which last is known as the Dynasty of tlie 
House of Taimui in India 
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The former of these periods comprehends several 
dynasties 

Under the first of these, that of Ghazni, the repeated 
irruptions of Sultan Mahmud, — which reached with 
desolating fury from the borders of Afghdmstdn through 
the Penjab to Delhi, the Rdjput States, and the farthest 
extremity of the peninsula of Gujrdt, — broke up, for a 
time, several of the native Hindu governments , most 
of which, indeed, resumed their authority, though some 
of them emerged under new forms, as soon as the toi- 
rent of invasion had swept by But the Sultans of this 
djmasty retamed possession of a great pai t of the Pen- 
jab, especially of Lahiir and its territory, for about a 
hundred and ninety years , and, though several of these 
princes occasionally extended their conquests into Hin- 
dustdn and Gujrdt, the Penjdb may be considered as 
the boundary of their dominion, all to the south bemg 
- still under Hindu government 

The Ghaznevi was destroyed by the Glnin dynasty , 
founded by Shehdb-ed-dm Muhammed Ghiiri*, an Af- 
ghdn of Ghhr, who, from the mountains of that country 
which lies between Herat and Kdbul, overthrew the 
already tottering jiower of the Sultans of Ghazni His 
armies, after occupying the seat of government, pene- 
trated in repeated invasions through the Penjdb , ad- 
vanced mto Hmdustdn , and, in a great and decisive 
battle, defeated and broke the force of Eajasthdn and 
Delhi Muhammed Ghiiri was succeeded by Eibdk, 
one of his heutenants, originally a Tiirki slave, who, 
under his auspices, had conquered Delhi, and may be 
1 egarded as the real founder of the Musuhnan Empire 

* This distinguished prince is by Moiz-ed-din Muhammed bin Sam, 
' Ebn Bahita (Lee’s transL p 112} often called Shehfib-ed din Ghun 
called Sultan Shehab-ed-din Mu- In Bnggs’s Fenshta (vol i p l6l 
hammed ihn Sam el Ghoun , by et seq ) he is generally called 
Bdber (Mem p 300) he is called Mahomed Ghoory, though (p 168 ) 
Saltan Shehfib-ed-din Ghun , the he is descnbed aa Moyiz ood deen 
Tahakfite Akhen styles him Sultan Mahomed Ghoory 
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in India The throne, now transferred into that coun- 
try, was held, for nearly a hundred }ears, chiefly liy 
successful generals and sla^es of the Ghuris Tliey 
extended the Musulman s«ay far to the south, that, 
besides the unifoim po^isession of the teriitor} of Delhi, 
the provinces of Bengal, Behfir, Gualnlr, i^Ialva, and 
various others vere, from time to time, subject to them 
They were essentially n Tin ki d} nasty, and supported 
by Ti'iiks from the north 

The Gill'll i vas succeeded by the Khilji dynasty, also 
said to be of Tfirki extraction, but •\\hieh seems rather 
to have been of an Afghan race , and it ma} be doubted 
if they are not of the Ghilji Afglians They reigned, 
with great renown, o\cr Delhi and a considcr.iblc pirt 
of Hindustan, for about thirt} -three }cars, and e\cn 
pushed their conquests beyond the iSeibfida into the 
Dckhan 

The Toghlak dynasty, originally descended of Thrki 
slaves, succeeded that of the Khiljis , and, for nearly a 
hundred years, ruled o\er Delhi and its subject pro- 
vinces, though -with diminishing power and distracted 
by factions In the troubled leigns of some of its 
princes, most of the principal proiinccs of Hindustan 
separated themselves from the empire, and became 
governed as independent states After the in\asion of 
Taimur Beg, or Tamerlane, the Toghlak kingdom, fi-ail 
and disjointed before, was broken in pieces 

The invasion of Taimur in India w as, like a hurricane, 
short and terrible , but, though his conquests introduced 
a new race of princes into Transoxiana, Khordsdn, and 
Persia, he left no prince of Ins own race to secure Ins 
conquests in India An officer, whom he appointed to 
command in Delhi, did not claim the style of Sultan , 
which, however, was early assumed by his j^osterity, 
who are knowm as the Syed dynasty, and go^emed, 
after the Toghlaks, with a loose rein for about thirt} - 
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'ihc 'irccssion to the throne of Delhi of Sultan Ikhliil 
I odi, (he founder of the Lodi dMinst), and a jinneo of 
g^reat cnorge, restored "oinc jiorlion of Mgour to (hat su^'O 
monarchy He <=0011 reduced the pett\ ‘States around 
the capital to narrower limits, he forced the neigh- 
bouring princes to ow n his suprcinnc} , and, after a long- 
continued series of hostilities, concpicrcd that part of 
(he Shcrki 01 L.istciii kingdom of eluaiipur, which com- 
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pretended the countries lying north of Behdr, and east 
of the Ganges, at the same tune driving the King, 
Sultan Husein Shah Sherki, mto Behdr 

Behlul's son, Sultan Sekander Lodi, a prince of talent, 
m a reign of thirty years, enlarged the kingdom still 
farther In the East, he subdued Behdr, the last pro- 
vince that remained in the possession of the Sherki 
kings, and even advanced into Bengal, where Sultan 
Husem Shah had taken refuge By a convention con- 
cluded with Sultan Al^ed-dln of Bengal, it was agreed, 
that Sekander should retam Beh4r, Tirhiit, Sirkdr 
Sdrdn, and all that he had conquered , that he should 
not again invade Bengal, and that neither prince 
should support the enemies of the other On the west, 
he gamed possession of Dhiilpiir and Ch4nd(^ri, and 
received the submission of the Raja of Gualidr and 
other prmces , so that, at his death, his kingdom had 
attained a very great extent, containing the Penjdb, 
the Dodb, the provinces of Oud, Laknau, Judnpiir and 
Behdr, besides a wide tract of country to the west of 
tlie "damna, from the Satlej to Banddikand These ex- 
tensive possessions, however, though under one king, 
had no very strong prmciple of cohesion The mo- 
narchy was a congeries of nearly independent princi- 
pahties, jdgirs and provinces, each ruled by a hereditary 
chief, or by a zemindar or delegate from Delhi , and the 
inhabitants looked more to their immediate governors, 
who had absolute power in the province, and in whose 
hands, consequently, lay their happiness or misery, than 
to a distant and httle known sovereign It was the in- 
dividual, not the law, that reigned The Lodi prmces, 
not merely to strengthen their own power, but from 
necessity, had in general committed the government of 
the provmce, and the chief offices of trust, to their own 
countrymen, the Afghans , so that men of the Lodi, 
Fermuh, and Lohdna tribes, held aU the principal jdgfrs , 
which, from the habitual modes of thinking of their 
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race, they considered ns tlieir oivn of light, and pur- 
chased by tlieir swords, rather than as due to any 
bount} 01 liberality on the part of the sovereign 

The natural consequences of this state of things 'were 
felt on the accession of Sekandcr’s son, Sultan Ibrahim 
Lodi * On that event, a meeting of the principal 
Afghdn leaders vas held, at which the affairs of tlie 
state were discussed These free and turbulent chieL, 
Avho hated any supeiior, being struck vitli the danger 
of making the monarchjr despotic, should all the ex- 
ecutive pov er be vested b}’^ mere hereditary succession 
in one hand, came to the resolution of eflecting a partial 
dn ision of then acquisitions in India, b}" giving Ibrdhim 
the kingdom of Delhi, with the chief po\ier, and placing 
Jilal Khan, his brother, in the goi eminent of JuAnpur, 
as a subordinate prince, — a dnision which seems to 
hai e been intended by their fathei Sultan Ibr.ihfm, 
>- it vould appear in the first instance assented to this 
arrangement , and JihU Khan had accordingly set out 
for Juanpiir, to assume the government But he halted 
for a few days at Kalpi, his old jagfr, to enjoy the 
pleasure of the chase, vheiche strengthened his interest 
by making Fateh Khan Sirwani, the son of A 7 i'm Hum- 
Ayun, his prime minister Meanwhile, Khan Jehau 
Lodi, a chief of the first rank, coming to congiatulate 
IbrAhfm on his accession, exclaimed loudly against the 


* There is some difficulty as to 
the date of Sehander s death and 
Ibrdhim’s succession Fenshta says, 
that Sekander died on Sunday, 7 
Zikada, A H 923 (21 Nov^ a d 
1517), and the Nisab nfima-e Af- 
ghatian remarks, that Ibrahim suc- 
ceeded on the Sth Zekada of that 
year Baber, m his journal of 
Sefer, A H 925 (Feb , a d 1519), 
informs us, that he sent ambassadors 
to Ibifihim, whose father had died 
five or si\ months before This 

p p 


would place Sekander s death in 
A n 924 (a d 1518) Now, the 
7 Zikada, a n 923 (21 Nov , a n 
1517) falls on a Thursday , whereas 
the 7 Zikada, a n 924 (10 Nov , 
A D 1518) falls on a Sundaj 
Fenshla's date seems, therefore, to 
have placed the occurrence one jear 
too soon The later date also ac- 
cords better with the date, Fndaj, 
15 Zih^, A H 923 (924), the day 
of Ibrahim s grand entertainment 
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proposed policy , and pointed out to lain, and to tlic 
Afglidn Amirs, that it would inevitably lead to civil 
war, and, in the end, prove fatal to the Afghdn authority 
in India In order to repair tlie error whicli had been 
committed, he prevailed upon the Sultan to despatch a 
messenger to Jiliil, inviting him to an immediate per- 
sonal confeience, on matters that could not be settled by 
correspondence Jihil, hovever, suspecting trencher}, 
declined to return A deputation of three of the most 
eminent nobles of the court of Agra, that was next 
sent to lum foi the same purpose, used every kind of 
persuasion to induce him to meet his brother , and, foi 
that purpose, among other expedients, resorted to the 
use of magical charms, in the cflicacy of vhicli they had 
a faith common in that age and countr}' , but he per- 
sisted in his refusal 

The Sultan, thus bafDcd, determined to resort to 
force At the same tune, however, he did not neglect 
the arts of intrigue ; and, by his emissaries, soon suc- 
ceeded in gaming over several of the great chiefs and 
jagiidars, connected inth Judnpiir, -who engaged to 
favour his interest, and to refuse subnassiou to Jiliil 
Of this number weie Dena Khan Lohani, governor of 
Behar , Nasii Khan Loluini, the jagirdar of Gharipiir, 
and the Sheikhzdda, who held Oud and Laknau ; men 
of such high influence that, among them, they could 
bring thirty or forty thousand horse into the field 

To gam popularity, so necessaiy at such a crisis, 
Sultan Ibrahim, after his enthronement, gave a royal 
enteitamment, at which, with a liberal hand, he not 
only bestowed ofiices, and rich presents, and dresses of 
honour, on the principal Afghan Amirs and chiefs, but 
distributed charitable donations among the relif’''ious 
mendicants, and the poor and needy of every description 
His success was such that Jildl became alaniied, and 
openly chaiged Ibidhini with the design ot'wiestmg 
fjom him the apanage intended foi him by his lather, 
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and confirmed to liim by special agreement He, there- cnAr i 
fore, threw off the mask, assumed the insignia of roy- 
alty, was proclaimed King of Judnpur by the style of 
Sultan Jilal-ed-din, and raised an army to maintain his 
pretensions 

These pi-ecipitate measures disconcerted the nobles 
•who had originally intended to support him, but who 
■w ere not 3 et prepared to declare themselves Wliile 
some of them still adhered to their engagements, others 
felt mchned to declare for Ibrfihim Aziin Humd3mn 
Sirw am, a chief of great influence, but not well afiected 
to Ibrdhim, had, for some time previous to Sekander’s 
death, been engaged in besiegmg GualiAr Jildl, we 
lia\e seen, had raised his son Fateh Khan to the ofiice 
of his prime minister, and the father ivas prevailed 
upon to raise the siege and 30in in the revolt He ad- 
vised Jilal to march to Judnpiir, to establish and 
-strengthen himself there , and he soon succeeded in 
driving out of Oud the governor, Said Khan, who re- 
treated to Laknau ® 

Ko sooner was Ibnllum informed of w hat ivas passing, ibnihim 
than he set out to attack liis brother The great ngains^im 
Afghan nobles had now, in general, become sensible of 
the danger into which they were brmgmg their djmasty, 
by attemptmg to raise up tv.o independent and hostile 
princes The greater part of them, accordmgly, drew 
back, and joined Sultan Ibralilm When that prince 
arrived near Kanauj, he was met by Azun Humajuin 
Sirwam, and his son, Fateh Khan, Jilal’s prime nnnister, 
who both now deserted him, and entered Ifirdhim’s 
service This •was decisive of the fate of Jilal , numbers 
imitated the example Finding himself hard pressed, 
the unhappy prmce resolved to make a desperate 
effort , and, lea-vmg his family in Kalpi, advanced -with 

* There is considerable indis- ceedings, during his short career It 
tinctnesSj and some contradiction, seems to he uncertain whether he 
in the accouftt gi\cn of Jilal s pro- e^cr went in person to Juanpur 
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tlnrfcy thousand horse towards Agra On reaching 
that city, instead of immediately forcing his way into 
it, he allowed the governor to amuse him by negotiations, 
till reinforcements had arrived, and the danger had 
ceased Meanwhile, Kalpi was taken and plundered in 
his rear Jildl, driven to extremity, concluded a treaty 
with Ibrdhira’s generals, by which he agreed to resign 
the msignia and dignity of a king, and to confine him- 
self to Kalpi, his old jdgir This convention, however, 
Jbrdhim, A\ho had been successful in the interval, re- 
fused to confirm , and Jildl, in despair, fled and took 
refuge with Kaja Man, of Guahdr But, an army being 
some time after sent to besiege that fortress, Jildl was 
compelled to leave it, and repaired to the court of 
Sultan Mahmud Khdji, of ^lalwa Even here he could 
not find a safe asylum Being compelled to quit IMalw a, 
in order to seek refuge elsewhere, he was taken by the 
Gonds, while passing through their country, and de- ^ 
livered mto the hands of his brother, who put him to 
death * 

The suppression of a dangerous rebellion, which 
always strengthens the power of a sovereign, would 
have afforded Ibrdhim a favourable opportunity of con- 
ciliating the great Amirs, raanj’’ of whom were dis- 
contented Unfortunately, however, his views had 
taken another direction , and he made it the grand 
object of his pohcy to humble them, and to extend the 
royal prerogative Renouncing the homehness charac- 
teristic of his nation, his great desire was to accustom 
his nobles to pay him the reverence which he deemed 
to be due to a king All were commanded to stand 
motionless in his presence, with their hands crossed on 
their breast , and other corresponding changes were -.v. 
made in court etiquette The Afghans, who, in their 
oivn country, are remarkable for the freedom and blunt- 

* Niffib nSma-e Afgh,f 72— 7 , Kholaset-uUTowfinkli MS 
Bnggs B Ferishta, vol i p 591 — 5 , 
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iic'^s of llicir niniincr'', nnd ^\ll 0 \\crc nccti‘'(onK(l to rii\r i 
regard llic nice tlioir chief, not thur master — 
the ropre^ent itnc of tlic national force, raised to power 
nnd iiiaint lined in it 1)} tlieii support — could ill brook 
the eh inge Ihiahiin, more perhaps troiii dislike to 
Ins nobles than hue to his suhiects, nflie ted to view all 
below liini with jinei'-el) the sauie fa\f)iir, and as 
entitled to the sime inipirtial consaleration Ihit he 
soon learned that such iii'iMins, howevir jiist in theiii- 
sehes, and howe\( r hem fiei dh acted upon b\ a jirince 
whogoierned either a despotu monarch} or one regu- 
lated h\ (qiiil liws and fixed political institutions 
were' hut ill suited to a foreign and mihtare go\ern- 
ment, limited oiiK In an anstocrie} of rapieious md 
turbulent chiefs Such a go\< niiiieiit, defective in its 
verv foundation and jtrincijihs ji it docs not hapjicn 
to have it its head a man ot poweifiil and eomnianding 
talents, must be content to cniplov the ordinarv grosser 
])nnciplcs of feir nnd favour, and to pun base -it a liiirh 
])ricc, the «uppoit of jiirti/iiis, In whose aid its own 
usurp itions iiiav be muntained Diseontuit sj)read itcrrit, 
rapidb, fspceialh among those who were most ne irl} 
on a level vvith the throne Ibrahini, actuated b} 
leilous} of all the le iding nobles, even of those bv 
whom he had been raised nnd supported, niijirisoncd 
Eome, nnd treated others with capiicious criielf} A 'luotcJ 
revolt nnd cival war were the consequence, vvhieli, after 
much bloodshed, were quelled b} the cnerg} of Ahmed 
Khan Lodi, Ibrahim’s general 

The Sultan, nnngining that, by tlie suecessful issue ibmhim 
of this second domestic contest, he had at length gained 
the object of liis ambition, and picsuming too hastily ffiiii 
upon Ins power, ventuicd to put to dcitli scvernl of 
the most eminent of his father’s Ami'rs Hut these 
executions, far from quenching, added fuel to the flame 
of discontent Disaflection spread more rapidly tlnin 
ever The whole monarchy was convulsed In Bchar, tictou in 

Bchllr, 
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bookui Oud, Judnpiir, and tlie Sherki or Eastern provinces,— 
gg"' which had so lately been an independent kingdom, and 
n 152 a where the Afghan nobles appear to have been always 
very powerful, — they flew to arms, under the direction 
of Ndsir Khan Lohdni of Ghdzipiir, Maanif Eermuli, 
ueriaKhan and Other Amirs, and, the rebelhon having soon as- 
madeting, q, regular form, they elected for their chief 

Deria Khan Lohdni of Behdr, who, besides his oivn 
province, soon saw himself m possession of the ivhole 
country east of the Ganges He defeated, in several 
engagements, the troops sent against him by Sultan 
Ibiahim, and, on bis death, which happened not long 
before that of the Sultan, the revolted chiefs transferred 
the chief command to his son, Behdr Khan Lohdni*, 
imccccdrf whom they proclaimed king, under the style of Sultan 
byhuson ^Ju^amnicd Shah. To quell this rebelhon, Ibrdhim 
had been obhged to send a powerful army, under 
Mustafa Eermuli and other ofB.cers f 
DouUt rc- Nor was Ibrdhim’s pohcy more successful in the 
rtnjdb' important province of the Penjdb Doulat Khan, the 
governor of Lahdr, alarmed at the violent proceedings 
of the Sultan, which threatened his destruction, rose in 
Ah cd dm open revolt In addition to this, Ald-ed-din, an unde of 
throned?' Ibrdhim, amung still higher, fled to Bdber, at Kdbul, 
nohi to solicit him to support Ins pretensions to the crown 

itself, against his sovereign and nephew In a word, 
at the moment when Baber’s views were definitively 
turned to India, faction, distrust, and open rebelhon, 
ivere shaking the throne of Delhi on every side 
Biiicrniicd have scen that Bdber, even before he was thus 

•" called upon, had long eagerly turned his eyes towards 

that country , and that he was hardly master of Kdbul 


* The Lobanis or Lobanae arc eastem borders, the Lohanas, Fcr- 
often called Nuhaiiis It inaj, I muhs, &.C. 

think, he remarked, tint, under the f BSber’s Memoirs, p SSI, and 
hodis, the Afghans who rose to Nisdb-ndma, f 79 , Bnggs's Fcr- 
tinincnec Mere chicflj thoit on the ishta, ml i p 597 
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before lie in ns in\ itcd into the renj.ib TIic chronology ciiAr i 
of his Anrious inAn'^ioiis of India is not a cry distinct, 
but he bnnscif tells ns tbnt be made four, prc\ lous to 
that 111 nliicli be conqiioicd Delhi 

Ills first nns in A n 02'), nben, after taking the fort 
of Bnioiir, be iini died tbrongb Bnnir, and, fording the imiu 
Sind nitli bis cnAnlr}, camels and baggage, trans|)ortcd * ", 
the infintr\ and camp followers oxer the incr b} rafts 
lie seems to ba\e crossed aboxc Attok He bad xsitli 
linn but an inconsidcriblc foice, between fifteen Inindred 
and two tboii«aiid men , liaxing left part of bis ariii'v in 
Kdbul, part in Bajour, — and numbers, whose horses bad 
been xxorn out b^ fatigue in some preceding excursions, 
bad returned home IBs chief olqect in entering the 
Peniab was to collect plunder, the army not liaxing 
been successful in that respect in their picMoiis forays 
lie pushed on without dcla} to the countr} of Bbi'ra, 

- which la}' on the upper course of the Jilcin oi Bchat, 
the Ilydaspcs of the ancients 

The Pcipab, at the time of this first iinasion, was 
subject to the kingdom of Delhi, and Sultan Ibi.lln'm Kiun 
had but rccentl} mounted the throne We liaxc seen 
that his grandfither, Sultan Behlul, had been raised to 
the till one by a combination of six or sexen great 
AfgliAn chiefb Of these, T4t 'ir Khan xxa'; one This 
Tatar Khan held Sirlimd, and all the countries of the 
Penjab north of the Setlej On his death, Sultan 
Sekander, xxho then reigned, piobabl} lealous of the 
poxver of the famil}, had depiixed them of that gox em- 
inent But, about txxo years before Baber mounted •* h oos 
the throne of K.lbul, the Sultan had restored to Doulat 
Khan, Tatar’s son, the government of Laliur alone , 
xxhich, at the tune of this inx'asion, he had therefore 
held about seventeen yeai*s * Bhfra had been gained 

* Bdber calls Tlitdr B son, Doulat Doulat Khan Lodi (vol i! p S 7 , 

Khan Tatar Khan Yusef Khail and vol i p 597 — S), ns docs the 
Mem p 25(5 Tenshta calls liim, Nisab-nama-c Afghdnfin, f 79 , 
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at a later period by Doulat Khan, who bestowed it on 
his eldest son, Ah Khan 

B^ber halted some time in Bhira , and, as he intended 
to take permanent possession of the country, which he 
claimed, — as having for a senes of years belonged to the 
House of Taiinur, whose sole representative he now was, 
— ^he carefully prevented all pillage and outrage , instead 
of which he substituted a contribution of four hundred 
thousand shahrukhis from Bhira alone * Many of the 
neighbouring chiefs submitted, and sent him tribute ; 
and he appointed some of his own officers to take charge 
of the more considerable districts He then encamped 
on the low grounds, when a sudden and unexpected ram 
swelled the rivers, and threatened destruction to his 
whole army The troops, however, with difficulty 
reached a higher situation, having effected a passage 
over the inundation, partly by wading through it, and 
partly by the assistance of boats The whole country 
of Bhira, Khushkb, and Chendb, probably including the 
low lands along the course of the Jelem, from the Salt 
range to the junction of that river inth the Chen^b 
or Acesmes, submitted to his authority, and received 
the civil and military officers whom he sent 

Having made the needful arrangements, he took his 
way back to Kdbul, by the table-land, which is buttressed 
by the Salt range , and passed through the country 
of the Gakers These were an old and independent 
people, who had long occupied the high broken ground, 
intersected by deep ravines and precipitous water- 
courses, that runs along the foot of the snowy moun- 
tains The tnbe had lately been divided into two 

and gives the same epithet to his addition of Yusef-khail a mistake of 
son Ghdii Khan Was Tfitir really the copyist for Isa-Khan? 
a Lodi ? The Penjfib, and territory * This sum might amount to 
held by Tdtdr, are those that were nearly 16 , 000 /, the shahmkhi 
held by Behlul, before he ascended being about nine pence half- 
the throne. Did he transfer them penny 
to his relation, TfitSr? Is Bfiber’s 
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BOOK iiL Ibrahim , most probably to congratulate him on his 
recent accession to the throne of Delhi, and, at the same 
time, to demand restitution of the countries m the Pen- 
34b, which, he alleged, had long been held by Ttirki fa- 
milies dependent on the House of Taimur. He also 
gave bis ambassador letters for Doulat Khan at Lahiir, 
through whose territory it was necessary to pass But 
that wary politician, after detaining the ambassador a 
long time at his capital, would not suffer him to pro- 
frustrated ceed to Delhi , so that, about five months afterwards, 
the MiiUa rejomed his master at Kdbul, having effected 
nothmg * 

Second tn- The particulars of Bkber’s second expedition are by 
i^du Jio means clear Khdfi Khan says, that, in the course of 
it, the Emperor advanced towards Lahiir, Mult4n and 
Sirhind, quelled the refractory Afghans, carried off 
thirty thousand of the inhabitants as slaves, and levied 
a contribution of four hundred thousand shahrukhis 
But the advance seems to be too great, compared with 
future expeditions, to have been made so early , and it 
IS probable that the circumstances of the first and of 
some later expedition have been mixed up m this ac- 
count Ferishta, on the contrary, considers an expedi- 
tion — undertaken in the same j ear as the last mentioned, 
and directed against the Yfisefzais, in which Bdber 

advanced to Peshdwer, but did not cross the Indus, as 

being the second invasion f 

Third Invo. The third invasion took place in a h 926 Having 
l'°ii’oaG crossed the Indus, he marched through the country of 
A r. 1520 the Gakers, and descended the Salt range mto the low 
country of Bhira , chastising those whom he considered 
as the authors of what be called the revolt Thence, 
having crossed the Jelem, he advanced to Si41k6t, ar 
siAikit important town, which stands high up to the south of 
the Chenab (or Acesines) As it submitted, the town 

Mem of Bfiber, p 257 Bngga’s Fenshta, toI u. p 36 

t Khdfi Khan, MS a, f 25 , 
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"Was preserved from plunder Syedpur was not so for- 
tunate, for, resistance bemg made, the garrison was 
put to the sword, and the inhabitants carried into cap- 
tivity 

While thus engaged, he received the news of an in- 
road made into the territory of Kdhul or Ghazni by 
the Arghiins of Kandahdr , upon which he retraced his 
steps He clearly perceived, that, if he would direct 
his whole strength, without interruption, against Hin- 
dustan, he must take means to rebeve himself from 
such diversions on the west He, therefore, employed 
his army between two and thiee years in completing 
the subjugation of Kandahar and the other proinnces 
Ijnng between Ghazni and Khordsan , which he eifected, 
as has been already mentioned * 

In the mterval between his third and fourth expedi- 


* Khafi Khan, as abore , Fer- 
ishta, iL p 37 There is much dif- 
ference among histonans in regard 
to Babers espeJitions into India, 
All agree that they were five. I 
have chiefly followed Fenshta and 
Khafi Khan, assisted by Baber 
himself — the best of authorities, 
where it is to be got Abulfazl 
reckons the long and circuitous ex- 
pedition which Bdber made in the 
Afghdn countrv (a h QlO ), im- 
mediatelj after conquering Kdbul, 
ashisfirst Indian expedifaon BSber, 
no doubt, set out intending to enter 
India, but did not cross the Indus , 
though, in one part of his course, 
he came upon a portion of the 
territory of jMultan, west of the 
Indus His second expedition, 
Abulfazl places in a h 9 IS, when 
Baber, alarmed at Sheibani s ap- 
proach, set out for Hindustan But 
he halted before reaching the Indus, 
and turned back to Kabul The 
third invasion of Abulfazl (a h 
925) IB that, which, in the text, is 
VOB I 


placed as the first, and which 
Baber himself considered as such 
(Mem p 309 ) Of the fourth, 
Abulfazl acknowledges that he could 
get no information — a singular ad- 
mission regarding an important 
event, so near his own time, especi- 
ally considering his means of in- 
formation (See Akbamama MS 
A, f 27 — 8 ) The Kholaset-nl- 

Towarikh, f Sk-I , agrees with Abnl- 
fazl as to the three first expeditions, 
the fourth it very properly makes 
the expedition of a h 930, when 
Baber advanced to Lahur As to 
the fifth, there is no difficulty 'What 
is reckoned the second, in the text, 
though restmg on the authority of 
Fenshta and Khfifi Khan, is indis- 
tinct and uncertain Indeed, there 
IS hardly an mterval of time suf- 
ficient to admit of ns taking place. 
I would gladly discard it for one in 
the long mterval between the third 
and fourth, were there any evidence 
of an inroad at that penoi 
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BooKHL tions, wMle Bdber was employed in the reduction of 
^ „ J522 Kandahdr, m bringing the Afghans into order, and in 
24 arranging the internal economy of his kingdom, events 
had ^dy become more and more favourable for his at- 
tempts on India. The civil wars, which had followed 
the accession of Sultan Ibrdhun, had been renewed in 
an aggravated form, and threw the whole country into 
AU ed-dto disorder AJ 4 -ed-din, IbrAhim’s uncle, who fled to BAber, 
Bator solicited that monarch to place him on the throne 

of Delhi In the PenjAb, Doulat Khan of Lahur, long 
an object of suspicion to Sultan IbrAhun, having jomed 
the hostile confederacy of AfghAn nobles, had been at- 
tacked by an army sent against him under BehAr Khan 
Lodi Finding himself unable, with his own resources, 
to resist this force, he sought assistance from BAber , 
offering in return to acknowledge him as his sovereign 
This call the Emperor gladly obeyed, and soon put his 
troops in motion He crossed the Sind, advanced 
through the country of the Gakers, passed the Jelem 
> n 930, and the ChenAb, and speedily appeared within ten miles 
tho defeats Lahhr Doulat Khan, meanwhile, on BehAr Khan’s 
the Lodis, approach, abandonmg his capital, had fled to the country 
lUihiir,” of the Bal Aches, that is, to some one of the BalAch 
tribes, which already occupied the banks of the Ghara, 
and much of the adjoming country BAber was encoun- 
tered near LahAr, by the Lodi army, under BehAr Khan, 
which he defeated -with great slaughter , and his troops, 
entering the city in pursuit of the fugitives, plundered 
md Diwi it and burned the bazAr He halted only four days in 
>""■ LahAr, and then, with his accustomed celenty, ad- 
vanced to DibAlpAr , which he assaulted and took by 
storm , the defenders being put to the sword and the 
town plundered 

Biber Here Baber was joined by Doulat Khan and two of 
uouulf,'’^ his sons, GhAzi and DilAwer Khan They were cour- 
teously received , but a misunderstanding soon arose 
between the protected and the protector Instead of 
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the wide province of Lahiir, Bdber allotted to Doulat 
Khan only the districts of Jalnider and Sultanphr, that 
lie between the Biah and the Satlej (the classical rivers 
Hyphasis and Hcsudrus) as his jigir At this moment, 
that chieftain communicated infoimation to Bdber, that 
Ismael Jilwdni, a powerful Afgbdn chief, had collected a 
body of troops, about Tihdra, to the south of the Satlej, 
with the intention of harassing bis army, and opposing 
Its progress towards Delhi , and suggested, that a strong 
detachment should be sent to beat up tbeir quarters 
and disperse them While the Emperor, who approved 
of the plan, was actively employed in forwarding the 
preparations for caiTying it mto execution, Dildwer 
Khan privately waited upon him, and informed him, in 
confidence, that his father’s advice was given with the 
treacherous mtention of inducing Bdber to divide his 
army, so that Doulat and Ghdzi Khan might be enabled 
to attack and destroy it, when thus separated Bdber, 
roused by this notice, mstituted inquiries, which con- 
vinced him of its truth He placed Doulat Khan, and 
his son Ghdzi, m custody , but ivas soon after induced 
to set them at hberty, when he assigned to Doulat 
Edian the town of Sultanpiir (which that nobleman had 
built), along with its territory, as a jdgir for the sup- 
port of himself and his family 

Doulat Khan took leave of the Emperor to repair to 
his jdgir, boiling with secret mdignation Soon after 
his arrival there, having privately sent off every tlung 
that could be serviceable to him m his meditated hosti- 
hties, he hastily withdiew from Sultdnpiir into the hiU- 
country of Himaldya on the east, attended by his son, 
Ghdzi Khan, — there, at once to escape the Emperor’s 
power, and to watch a favourable season for pouring 
down his followers into the plams, and regaining his 
former authority 

With the real history of these events we can hardly 
hope to become accurately acquainted On one side 
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Doulat Khan must have felt a natural resentment 
against Baber, who, when called m to his assistance, m- 
stead of restoring him to his government, had himself 
taken possession of it , and we may easily suppose a 
man of his ambition to have been ready to adopt any 
means, by which he could hope to recover the grand 
object of his wishes On the other hand, little credit is 
due to a son who could stoop to exercise the trade of 
an informer against his father and brother, m the hope of 
founding his guilty greatness on the rum of them both 
Baber, who had advanced towards Sirhind, on his way 
to Delhi, as soon as he heard of their flight, thought it 
pradent to hasten back to Lahur, to check any attempts 
at revolt, and to put the proiunce into a state of de- 
fence against the designs of its late governor This 
compelled him to give up, at that time, his expedition 
against Hindustdn , and circumstances soon after obliged 
him to return to Kdbul The traitor, Dildwer Khan, - ■ 
was rewarded with the district of Sultdnpiir, which his 
father had abandoned and was honoured with the high 
title of Khan Khdndn * 

Bdbei, lia\ing now acquired an extensive territory 
beyond the Indus, intrusted the different provinces of 
Ins new conquest to some of his most distmguished 
ofiiceis Sultan Ald-ed-din Lodi, the competitor for the 
crown of Delhi, who had instigated this expedition, 
and who was still treated as a king, got Dibdlpiir for 
his support, — Bdber Kushkeh, a veteran Moghul officer, 
being appointed ostensibly to advise, but really to di- 
rect him , IMi'r Abdal-aziz, a near relative of Baber, had 
Lahiii , Khosrou Gokulddsh had Sidlkdt , and Muham- 
med All Tajik, Kila-nur, a district which lies high up 
between the Ravi and the Blah f ]\Iultdn, it is to be - 
observed, still belonged to the Baluch tribe of Langa, 

* Lord of Lords B ibcr s Mem 244 
r_ , Bnpgs s Fenshta up f Briggs’s Fenshta, ii p 37 , 

37 — 0 , Khtlnsct-ul- rowiinkli, f Kli'ifi Khan 
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and it -was piobably at this time that Bilber incited 
Shall Hasan to attack it 

As soon as Baber was faiily out of the Penjdb, on his 
return to Kdbul, Doulat Khan, who retained gi eat in- 
fluence in the proMnce which lie had so long governed, 
issued from his mountain retreat, ivith a band of his 
faithful adherents, suipiised, and thiew into chains, 
Dildwer Khan, his perfidious son , seized Sultdnptii , 
and speedily collected a laige arm}’- His fiist opera- 
tions neie directed against Ala ed-di'n, in Dibdlpiii, 
whom be defeated Ald-ed dm fled straight to Kabul, 
to Bdber, vdiile Bdbei Kushkeh retieated to Lahiir 
Doulat Khan next detached a body of five thousand 
men to reduce Sidlkdt, but Babei’s geneials, concen- 
trating their foice, maiched fiom Lalu'u to protect the 
place , attacked the detachment, and defeated it ® Sul- 
tan Ibrahim of Delhi, meanwhile, wisJiing to avail him- 
self of the favourable moment to recoi er the Penjdb, 
had sent another army to reduce it to obedience But 
Doulat Khan, artfuUy avaihng himself of the discon- 
tents that prevailed among the Afghdus in Ibrahim’s 
ser\nce, and of the factions by nhich the court and 
aimy were divided, contrived to gain o\er the general 
and a part of the tioops, who deseited and joined him, 
upon A'lhich, the lemaindei of the army of Delhi broke 
up and retreated f 


A u 931, A D 1525 
-[■ Ferishta, n p 40 , 

Khan Considerable confusion ex- 
ists among historians regarding 
Ahm or AH-ed-dm Khan Lodi He 
isNariousl) represented as the uncle, 
the brother, and the son of Sultan 
Ibrihiin Lodi 

1 Ferishta calls him the brother 
of Ibrahim Lodi (Vol i p 59b , 
\ ol 11 p S9 twice , and p 40 ) 
This was about the time of Buber s 
last intasion , and he is uniformly 
so called bi Kliafi Klian, perhaps 


following Fenshta He could 
hardly, however, be a brother of 
Ibrahim’s , for, 

2 In tile enumeration of the 
sons of Sehander (Ibrahim s father), 
on ins accession, six are mentioned, 
but among them is no Alim or 
Alaeddin (Vol i p 564 ) 

3 Ibrahim s brother, Jilal Khan, 
having revolted and proclaimed him- 
self King of Juanpur(ibid p 591 ), 
Ibrahim "confined his other brotliers 
in the fort of Hansi, where the\ 

remained for life ’* (Ibid p 592 ) 
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When Ald-ed-dm, in his flight, had reached Kdbul, he 
prevailed upon Bdber to engage anew in an expedition 


This would apply, even supposing 
Ahm to have been born after his 
father’s accession See also Tar 
Akber shahi, f 148 

4 The Tarikhe Nizfimi gives 
the names of the brothers so con- 
fined, Ismael Khan, Hosein Khan, 
Mahmud Khan, and Sheikh Doulat. 
(f 162 ) It probably was intended 
to confine them for life , but some 
of them, at least, seem to have been 
released on their brother Ibrdhim’s 
death , for Mahmud Khan was 
acknowledged by the Afghans, and 
by Rdna Sanga, as his successor, 
under the title of Sultan Mahmud, 
and became King of Behdr 

5 Ferishta himself mentions that 
Sultan Behlfil Lodi, at the time of 
hu accesston, had nine sons, among 
whom was “Alum, who also became 
king, under the appellation of 
Aldeddin” (Ibid p 549) This 
was A s 854 This Ahm Khan 
received from liis father the province 
of Karra-Mfinikpur (p 560 ), and, 
in the reign of his brother Sekander, 
having declared his independence, 
fled from Raben-Chandwar, then 
hiB jdglr, to his cousin, Isa Khan 
Lodi , and was afterwarils recon- 
ciled to Sekander, who gave him 
Etdwa (p 566—7 ) 

6 After Sekander’s death, Ahm 
again aspired to the crown, fled to 
Bdber, at Kfibul, and entered the 
provinces of Delhi, in an attempt to 
dethrone his brother Ibrdhim His 
defeat, mentioned in the text, oc- 
curred when Bdber was marching 
through the Peiydb, on his last 
invasion of India 

7 Bdber, the best authority, 
never mentions who he was, the 
fact was too well known for a con- 
temporary to think such information 
needed But, in the rhetorical 
account of the battle of Kanwa 


(Mem p 362 ), the pnnee in the 
command of the left of Bdber’s 
centre is called Sultan Ald-ed-dfn 
Alim Khan, the son of Sultan 
Behlul Lodi This seems decisive 
In a future passage, Jeldl Khan and 
Kemdl Khans are called “ the sons 
of the Sultan Ald-ed-dm, who has been 
mentioned " (Ibid p 364 ) Fer- 
ishta himself, in his account of the 
battle of Kanwa, following Bdber, 
mentions “ Prince Ahm Khan, a son 
of Bhedole Lody,” as commanding 
the left wing (VoL 11 p 56) 

8 He was afterwards sent to 
Badakhshdn, and, as wiU be men- 
tioned, escaped to Gujrdt, where, 
in the reign of Humdyun, he was 
encouraged by Sultan Behdder Shah 
to attempt the throne of Delhi 
(Fenshta, vol 11 p 74, andvol iv 
p 125 ) At a later period Dandh- 
dka 18 mentioned as his jdgir in 
Gujrdt, where he received and sup- 
ported Mahmud Shah III , of 
Gujrdt (vol IV p 146), a h 947, 
and even aspired again to the throne 
of Delhi , but finally joined Shir 
Shah 

Supposing Ahm to have been 
only one year old at the time of his 
father Behlul’s accession (^a h 854, 
A D 1450), he must have been 
about seventy-four or seventy-five 
when he marched against Dehli, 
before Bdber attacked it , upwards 
of eighty when set np by Behdder 
Shah , and ninety when he supported 
Mabnidd Shah 

Ferishta and Khdfi Khan seem, 
therefore, to be mistaken in con- 
sidering Ahm Khan as Sultan 
Ibrahim’s brother 

In the reign of Humdyun, new 
difficulties occur regarding this per- 
sonage, from his being confoimded 
with others of the same name 
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for the reduction of Delhi Ala-cd din, oi, as he is gene- 
rail}' cilled, Alim Klnii, -was the son of Sultan DchliU 
Locii, King of Delhi, and, conscqucntl}, i\as the brother 
of the late Sultan Sehander, and uncle of the reigning 
prince Ibrahim After his father’s death, one of Sultan 
Seknndcr’s first acts i\as to dcpinc his brother, Alim 
Khan, of Ins pigir of Kabcri Abin, ^^bo escaped, le- 
maincd for some tune hostile to him, but aftcruaids 
Mas reconciled, and rcccucd the^agi’r of Etawn lie is 
said, hoMC\er, to Inne fled to Gupat, mIicic he was 
protected by Sultan Morefler, who then reigned On 
the death of his brotlier Sekander, Alim Khan openly 
nspiicd to the tin one In the distracted st itc of ntlaiis 
that followed, he had secured a considenblc number of 
partirans among the Afghan loids, who wcie disgusted 
with his nephew’s ciucl and imperious conduct jUI 
these were prepared to fa\our his enterprise lie w'ns 
willing to purchase the co openition of Baber at a high 
puce, and it seems to hate been settled that, while the 
Sultan, ,iUa-ed-dm ns he was c,illcd, was to be clc\nted 
to the throne of Delhi, Baber was to rccenc the iorinnl 
cession of Lalmr and all the countries west of it, in full 
soveieignt} Ihis formal coniiimation of B.'ibci ’s i ight 
of conquest was soractliing gained, in the incanwliilc, 
foi public opinion, and, as political justice was not 
tlieantue of the age, Baber probably (calculated, that, 
if adairs turned out prosperously, it would be an easy 
matter to cast down the puppet king w horn he had set 
up He accordingly sent back Sultan Ala ed-dfn, to his 
generals who commanded at Laliur, with a body of 
tioops and a finnan, enjoining them to assist him in his 
expedition against Delhi He intimated his uitention 
to follow w'lthout delay 

It so happened, liowei ei , that Sultan Ala-cd-din had 
seal cely taken leave of the court, when new's reached 
Babei, that the whole Uzbek chiefs had assembled their 
lorces and laid siege to Bnlkli, — wdiicli still belonged to 
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his ally tlie King of Persia, and tlie possession ol ssliicli 
was ot such importance to tliem hotli that he rcsolscd 
to march witliout loss of tune to its relief Sultan 
Ald-ed-dln, meanwhile, eager to avail himself of the ad- 
vantage Avhich he had gamed from the Kmpeior’s fir- 
man, and apprehensive lest the change of allairs at 
Kdbul might produce a new order for arresting the 
march of the troops that vere devised to accompany 
him, hastened forward, by marches of twice the usual 
length, in spite of the scorching weathci, and icgardle«s 
of the sulTeiings of those who attended him On reach- 
ing Lahur, he insisted that Ihihci’s generals should join 
him, in terms of theimpcnal firm.in, and march at once 
on Delhi Doulat Khan, w hen infonncd of the enterprise 
of Sultan Ald-ed-di'n, seeing, in the divcision caused to 
Baber by the U/bek wai, and m the proposed expedition 
against Delhi, a leasonablc piospcct of rcco\enng his 
pow'er at Lalu'ir, made haste to nriangc Ins diflcrcnccs 
with the Sultan, pretended to enter -warmly into his 
views, and professed an earnest desiie to be allowed to 
march Avith his army to assist in seating him on the 
throne of his father This oflci was most )0) fully ac- 
cepted by Alim Khan, but Bdber’s officeis, with groat 
justice, lepiesentcd to him, that, situated as they weie 
in regard to Doulat Khan, wdio w as still in ai ms against 
the Emperor, as he had so rccentl) been against Ald-cd- 
din himself, it was impossible that they could, w ith any 
confidence, engage in conceit with him m sucli an 
enterprise , nor did it appear to them that it would be 
prudent for Ald-ed-din himself to do so, unless Ghd/!! 
Khan, as a pledge of the good faith oi the family, would 
consent to send his younger biothei, Ilaji Khan, and 
his own son, to Bdbei’s couit, oi at least leave them at 
Lahiir ns hostages. To evade this demand, and to 
testily the smceiity of his piofessions, Doulat Klian 
presented to Ald-ed-dln a Deed of Accession and Alle- 
giance, acknowledging him as his soveieign, authcnti- 
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catcO nnd gunnntcccl uiidei the seals of the Kil/is and 
leading men of the jnOMiicc Ala cd-dni, eager to gnn 
so impoitiut an 'ill^, and deaf to all the rejn c^cnt.itions 
mule to him b} the Emperor’s oflicers tent hi^. own 
son, Shii Khan, to confer with Doiilat and Gha/i , and, 
soon after, himself had a conieruicc with them Ihla- 
w'cr Khan, ilso, who had cscajied from then custody, 
and armed in I^ahiir two oi tlircc months before, w is 
now reconciled to them, and associated in the confede- 
racy Mahmnd Khan Jeh ui Ivh in, whom E ibcr de- 
scribes as entrusted with the goicrnmcnt of Eihnr, 
perhaps an Afgh'in chief to whom he hid committed 
the cml charge of the coiintn and the in in lircment of 

O V V- 

the natne olliccrs, was picssed into the scniee In 
short, it was fiiialh arranged among them, tint Donlat 
Khan and Glia/i Khan were to remain in the Pciitab, 
and to haic the goiornmeiit of that conntr}' and the 
controul of all the ofliccrs whom Baber had left behind, 
and w ho w ere still stationed there , a\ hilc bnltaii A1 i-cd- 
din, attended by Dil.iwei Khan and Ilaji Khan, two 
sons of Donlat, was to lead the ainiy against Delhi * 

In pursuance of this plan Ah'i-cd-din, attended by 
those noblemen, put his army in motion, and was ‘^oon 
loined h} Ismael Jilwaiii, who had lately been his 
enemy, by !Mahk Baban Jilwam, an able and poweifnl 
Afghan chief, and by a number of other Afghans of 
rank He hastened by foiced marches to Delhi, now 
adherents joining him by the way, so that, on arming 
before the city, to ■winch he laid siege, his army 
amounted to thirty or forty thousand men 

Sultan IbriUum, when informed of these operations, 
lost no time in advancing to meet his mal On his 
- approach, the siege was laised, and the iinaders, re- 
tiring, took up a position, prepared to encounter liim 
Ald-ed-di'n liad a secret correspondence w itli some leading 
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Afghcin nobles in Ins iival’s camp, but did not venture 
to attack lum in tlic day-time, in consequence of a sui- 
gular national point of lionour, ■ubicli binders tlie Af- 
glidns from deserting the army to vlucb tluy belong 
in the face of day, vlule they are under little restraint 
in quitting it by night, vlucli, they ob^-cne, covers 
many things He thcrefoic resolved to favour this 
feeling, by anight attack, which vvould allow tliem to 
follow their wishes But there was a want of decision 
in his councils The distance between the camjis was 
only nine miles , yet, twice did the cavalry mount at 
noon, to be ready to march to the attack, and, after 
remaining under arms till 2 >ast muliugbt, receive their 
dismissal, without having moved a step, the generals 
being unable to come to a resolution 1 lie third time, 
however, they set out about three in the morning, the 
plan proposed being, mcicly, to set fire to the cnem} s 
tents and huts, beat up tlieir quarters, spread an nl irm, 
and return They succeeded in setting lire to the tents, 
at the same time shouting the war-cr}K The enemy’s 
troops, alarmed, fled in dismay Some Afghan lords 
did join the assailants, and acknowledged Ala-ed-di’n. 
During this confusion, Sultan Ibialu'm remained im- 
movable at the royal tent, surrounded b} a small but 
chosen band of his tribesmen, and kept lus giound 
steaddy till the morning appeared As the daj daw ned, 
he perceived Ala-ed-dm's troops, now dispersed, and 
employed in plundering on every side lie saw that 
they w^re not many m number, and that they were 
much scattered Seizing the favourable moment, he 
put his followers in motion, accompanied by his only 
remammg elephant But, no sooner was it seen movung 
along, than Ala-ed-din’s troops were struck with a panic, 
which, m their flight, they communicated to tlie rest 
of the army, who fled on every hand That prince 
himself jomed in the flight, and ciossed the Jainma 
into the Doab, reciossing at Pampat His aimi) dis- 
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persed His eldest son, Jildl Khan, with Ismael Jilwdni chap l 
and Baban, sought shelter in the DoAb Some of his 
chief officers, among whom was Mahmhd Khdn EdiAn 
Jehdn, had joined Sultan Ibidhim before the battle, so pencd 
that theie was treason m both armies Ald-ed-din him- 
self retreated m confusion towards the Penjdb, attended 
by the two sons of Doulat Khan * 

At this important crisis, Baber himself was not far mter’sefth 
distant Ko sooner had he disengaged himself from 
the affairs of Balkh and Kdbul, than, leaving his son 
Kdmrdn, then a child, m the nominal charge of Kdbul 
and Kandahar, he set out on his fffth and last in- 
vasion of India He was joined on his march, first, a h 932, 
by his eldest son Humayun, with the tioops from 
Badakhshdn, and, the same day, by Khwdja Kildn, 17 
vuth those from Ghazm In about a month he passed He passes 
the Sind, with a larger army than he had ever yet Rewi" 1 
--carried mto India, though the whole, troops, servants, 
and camp followers of every description included, 
amounted only to twelve thousand men f He hastened 
forward for Sidlkdt, keeping close to the eastern moun- 
tains, to secure a supply of gram, as there had been a 
deficiency of ram m the low lands In the Gaker 
country he found some pools covered with ice, the only 
ice or snow, he remarks, that he had ever met with m 
India After passmg the Behat, he was joined by some seWL 9, 
officers of his Lahiir army, who had come from Sidlkdt, 
and learned, that Khosrou Gokulddsh, the governor, had 
abandoned that place to march for Lahur, where 
Baber’s officers had all formed a junction, for the 
purpose of counteractmg the hostile intentions of Doulat 
Khan Bdber sent on expresses to that city to an- 
-- nounce his approach, and to enjom his generals not to 

* Baber s Mem p 295, 296 , Ibrahim, amovmt to five or six 
Nisabnama-e Afgh f 79, 80 The thousand men 
Nisabnama makes the number, who t Ibid p 293 
remamed in the field with Sultan 
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engage in action, but to meet him, either at Sialk6t or 
Perseriir Events had proved the soundness of their 
judgment in distrustmg the intentions of Doulat Khan, 
and his son Ghdzi, who were eager to recover the rich 
government that they had lost The latter, after Aid- 
ed- din’s departure on the expedition against Delhi, had, 
by strenuous exertions, collected a powerful army , and 
his father, old as he was, had girded on two swords, 
to intimate his defiance of Bdber, and his determination 
to meet him in the field, there to conquer or die In 
two marches more, Bdber reached the Chindb, and was 
so much struck with the situation of Behlillpur, which 
stands on a ravine on the banks of that river, that he 
resolved to trausfei the population of Sidlkdt to that 
place On reaching Sidlkdt, he found that the in- 
habitants in the vicinity, who were chiefly composed 
of Jdts and Gujers, according to their old rapacious 
habits, had harassed and plundered his garrison when-- 
on its retreat from Sifilkfit to Lahiir, which induced 
him to subject them to mihtary execution, and to put 
to death some of the principal offenders It was at 
Sialkdt that he learned the disastrous result of A 14- 
ed-din’s expedition against Delhi 

Next morning, he continued his march to Perseriir, 
where he was joined by some of his troops from Lahiir 
He sent out a party to reconnoitre the disposition of 
the enemy, who, to the number of forty thousand* 
were encamped on the banks of the Ptdvi, near that 
capital , and, on their return, learned that the enemy, 
as soon as they were mformed of his approach, had 
broken up and retreated in consternation Bdber, upon 
this, anxious to intercept them before they gained the 
mountains, leaving his heavy baggage to follow, pushed 
forward with a light force, and reached Kila-mir 
He anticipated that the two Khans would attempt to 

■* This IS the Tiuniber given by Kholaset-ul-Towdnkh, p 24'5 Ba- 
Fenshta, vol ii p 42 , and in the her seldom mentions numbers 
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gfain tlie strong fortress of ^Iilwat, ttIucIi lies close upon chap^ 
the mountains, and ivas eager to prevent them from iT,i525_6 
strengthening themselves there On the following 
morninff, therefore, he again marched on, and, dis- newr 17, 
covermg along the road evident traces ot the night 01 jnnoan 1 
Ghazi Khan and his scattered followers, hurried for- 
waid a detachment of light troops, with orders to 
follow the fugitives without halting, and, if possible, to 
overtake them , but, at all events, as soon as they 
reached the fort of Mdwat, to block up every passage 
and outlet from it, so that none who were m the place 
might escape Ghazi Khan was the person chiefly 
aimed at by these orders Baber then proceeded to 
cross the Biah , and three marches more brought him reaches 
before INIilwat snimt, 

Bemg now jomed by the rest of his troops, and by 
many of the Amirs of the country, he blockaded Milwat Kebi i 20. 
'-on every side He sent a grandson of Doulat Khan’s 
into the fort to offer terms As the siege was pushed 
on with great vigour, Doulat Khan, seeing no hope of 
escape, was univdhngly forced to capitulate He sent 
to say that his son, Ghdzi Khan, was not in the fort, 
havmg fled to the mountams, but that he himself was 
the Emperor’s slave, and ready to wait upon hun 
Baber had soon after the satisfaction of seeing this Doniattur- 
powerful chief, who had so long governed Lahiir with 
regal power, come out from his fortress as a humble 
suppliant, having, suspended from his neck, as if ready 
to be used for his punishment, the two swords which 
he had boasted that he was to employ against his foe 
The Emperoi, who was deeply oflPended, and behaved 
to the old man with little courtesy, at the same time 
that he commanded the swords to be removed from 
his neck, repi cached him with his perfidy, but he 
allowed him to retam the private estates of his familv, 
and the authority which he held in his tnbe Tlie 
whole rich property in the fort was seized , and Baber Hich bootr 
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BOOK in mentiOTis in particular Glii!7i’s library, ns containing a 
Tiumber of valuable books, part of wlncb he gave to 
Iluindyun, and part to KAmrdn, another of his cons 
Doulat Khan vns sent to be confined in a fort of Bhi'ra, 
but died on the road 

Alim ]\IeannhilG Ald-cd-dm, vith Dilancr and Ildji Khan, 

GhSi” having passed Sirlund in their flight to the Peniab, 
Kuan, ivere informed of Baber’s approach, and of the fall of 
Milwat Dildncr Khan, vho had alv.a}s professed 
himself a partiran of Baber, scpai itcd from them and 
hastened to join the Emperor, vhilc the other tiro, 
ivho mere conscious m iiliat an unfai ourahlc light he 
must regard them, crossing the Satlej, entered the hills, 
and threiv themselves into the stroncr castle of Km- 
ki'itch, ivhero they iicrc instantly surrounded and be- 
sieged by a dctaclimcnt of llararas and Afghans from 
Bdbci’s arm)'- They contrned, lion ever, to escape, 
on foot, duiing the darkness of the night, and, after 
excessive sufleiing, joined Gha/i in the mountains 
Is III re- That chief gave hut a poor reception to Ald-ed-din, ivho, 
m his present miserable circumstances, i\ ns no longer 
a tool that could he profitably cmplo} cd The detach- 
ment ivhich Baber sent among the lulls, vrith orders to 
use every exertion to su/e Ghdn Khan, succeeded in 
taking several hill forts (m the outer and inferior 
range) that had long been deemed impregnable, and 
reduced the surrounding districts , but Ghan himself 
eluded their vigilance ^ 

Lalifir, and its dependent pronnees, being subdued 
and brought to some degiee of quiet, Baber vas non 
enabled to bend the whole foice of his arms against 
Delhi Itself, and its king, Sultan Ibrahim Lodi The 
factions, among the Afghdn chiefs, still continued , and 
several of them had invited the Emperor to advance, 
promising to join him when a favourable opportunity 
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camp ivas not fai off That prince had been nd^ ancing 
slowly, by three or four miles at a time, halting two 
or three days at each station Baber continued his 
loute, doA\u the right bank of the iiver, for ti\o mai dies 
more, when he was informed, by his scout‘5, tliat Ibia- 
him had sent Daud Khan across the Jamna, into tlie 
Do4b, ivitli six or seven thousand horse, ho v ci e now 
encamped three or four kos in nd\ancc of Ibr.ihiin’s 
position Against this ad\anced bod}’’, Baber sent a 
strong detachment, under Chin-Taimiir Sultan and 
]\Iehdi Khvaja'^, with orders to cioss o^e^ and attack 
them by sui prise The} accordingly did cross the 
river, and, about the morning tvalight, reached the 
ground where the Afghans lay , v hen, though the 
enemy had time to maich out to meet the assailants, 
and to form therasehes, the} were broken by thcMgoui 
of the charge, and pursued, with gieat keenness, to the 
^ erv outskirts of Ibriihun’s camp Six or sei en ele- 
phants were taken, and some prisoners, seieral of vhom 
were put to death, as before, to strike terror into the 
enemy j 

Being now near the loyal camp, B.iber made c\cry 
thing ready for the battle that vas to decide the fate 
of India To preaent the irruption ot the enemy’s 
cavalry, he connected the gun-carrnges by twisted 
bull-hides, instead of chains, and, betneen eveiy tno 
guns, placed six or seaen small movable bieast-aaorksf, 
behind aahicli the matchlock-men could load and fire 
their pieces in safety He halted five or six days to 
prepare this apparatus, and called a council, in aahicli 
it a\as agreed to advance as fai as Panipat, a con- 
siderable toara, at a convenient distance from the i n er, 
-r which, m case of a general action, might be very ad- 
a antageously employed to cover one of the flanks of the 

* Chm-Tdimur Sultan Tvas a son t Bfiber, p SOS 
of the younger Khan of the Moghuls, | The Tfirjkhe-Bcdduni says 

Babers uncle. bags filled with earth (f ISG ) 
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army. B.ibor, lliercforc, ino\c(l forYnrd fv,o man lies 
moio, and occupied tliat Ion n, nen nliicb tlic fitr f>f 
India has so often been decided Here lie took up a 
strong position, the town and suluirlts on Ins riedit, 
Ins centre secured by bis cannon and the lirt o-^t-ivorlvs 
tliatbad betn pieparetl, flic left and \ ai ions otla i points 
wcic covered by ditelic-', and b)^ dcfenies ni idt of the 
boughs of trees In his line, at the dist iia i ofc3(i} 
bow shot, he left a pissage large enough foi a htmdicd 
or a liiindiccl and fift) iiien to nnidi out al)rea''t 

Cleat as was llic coiifidcnce ol Jbihei'-' aim} in tlair 
leader, ajipiclieiisions ami al inn began to s[nead among 
them I liey ntro non tno or tlnec montlis’ inanh 
from then own homes, smioiiiukd h} a str.inge peojde, 
wiicse l.uigiiage tlie\ did not nndei stand and v ho did 
not iiiideistand tlieiis 'J lic} noic coinparatiieh Ln 
in mimbei, unel o|)pO''ed to an arm} of a luindicd 
thousand men, nith ncaily a tliousand elcjdiants Sul- 
tan Ibiahim bad in bis possession the treasures o( lus 
fatlici and ginudiathei, nhicb, bad be CKpended them 
libei.ill}, miedit lia\c brouedit into the tie hi is iniii} 
inoie Babci acknowicelges, honcier, tint the enemies 
opposed to him hcie wcie vei} elifleiont iiom tho'c 
vcteians nitli whom he had had to conteaid in the noith, 
anel that Ibiuhim nns not onh aiaucious, but “an 
iiiexpeiieiieed young man, negligent m ill lus mo^e 
monts, Avlio maiclieel nithout older, baited oi ret lied 
without plan, and engaged in battle nithout loiesigbt 
The Tuiki n amors had gieath the athaiitagc of 
then enemies, not only in e\peiience, but m lejaitation 
and self-conhelcnce Dining the seicn oi eight dits 
that the aiiny remained at Pampat, a small paiti ot 
the Empeioi’s troops, enconiaged by the inactnitt of 
the enemy, lode up to then ici} camp, and insulted 
them by shooting aiions among them, in spite ot 
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When the approach of the Afghans v,ns fust de- 
scnecl, they appeared to be directing thdir attack against 
Bdber’s right He, therefore, immediately «ent orders 
to the reserve to march to its support From the very 
first, the enemy never halted for an instant, but came 
right on at a quick pace On arriving near the lines, 
and observing the defences that had been prepared, and 
the order of the troops, they were seen to ‘^tand still 
for a moment, as if hesitating how to act Xiie} could 
not halt, as fresh bodies were pressing on them behind , 
yet they nere unable to advance vith the same speed 
as before This occasioned some confusion or hesita- 
tion, of which Bdber availed himself, by ordering the 
flankers on both extremes to wheel round and attack 
the enemy in rear, nithout loss of time, and the light 
and left vings to charge in front, at the same moment 
The Moghuls, accordingly, wheeled into the enemy’s 
rear, harassing them from behind with showers of 
arrow s Part of the Emperor’s left wing, that advanced 
before the rest, under Mehdi KhwAja, was roughly 
handled by the enemy , but he supported it by a strong 
detachment from the centre, and the Afglidns, in the 
end, were driven back On the right, too, the battle 
was obstinately contested Bdber, meanwhile, ordered 
part of his centre to advance, and his artillery to open 
Its fire, which was done wntli effect The ^ ast masses 
of the enemy were hemmed in, in front and rear, by 
the very inferior forces of the Tiirki arm^ They w ere 
plied on all sides w ith arrows and artillery , and, though 
they made a few charges, attempting to break the ad- 
vei se line, yet, in the end, they were huddled together 

Ad%ance, Kbosrou GolniUasli, parenlly Moghuls) 

Muhammed Ah Jeng-jeng Flanh of Left , Kara-tuzi, Ahul 

Reserre , Abdal-szfz (Mfr Ak- Muhammed Xezeh-bjz Si\cikh Ah, 
bur) Sheikh Jemal Bann, Mehdi, Tengn- 

Flank of Right , Wdli Kazil, kuh Aloghul 
Malek KAsim, Baba Kushkeh (ap- 
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on (Iioii ccnfic, uinblc 1o .uImiucc or c\cn to rcfne 
Still, liouo\ei, lhc^ fouLilit In.ucl} The bittlo bc"an 
in liic inoining, iiul lasted till noon, Aslicn the Afghans 
A\eio thro\\ii into inc\tiienble confusion, ind oiiK 
thought of fliirht The rest ■wns mere pumiit niul 
si inuhter i he Mctoi > reckoned the nninbci of slim, 
on the field of bittlc ilonc, at fifteen oi si\teen thou- 
sand Pirties ^\elc sent out with oidcrf to jnirsne the 
flMiig ciieiin ns fu is Agi i , and, in jniticiilii, to 
spaic no exertions to t ike Ibr.ihnn Tli it pi nice, how- 
e\er, w IS found the s une ifteinoon, stretched dead in 
the field, InMiig five or si\ thousand of the slain Ijnig 
in helps in a small space around him Ills head was 
cut of], ind presented to Ibiber , who aftei vi&iting his 
pa\ilion and camp, passed the night beside a stieam a 
little bc\ ond it ^ 

On the\cr^ da^ of the battle, the Kniperoi pushed 
forw ird two defachments, the one to Delhi, the othei 
to Agri, both to picwcnt the plunder, and to scenic 
the jniblic treasure in these cities lie himself followed, 
and leiched Delhi on the thud da} aftei the bittle, 
where on the Fiida} following, his mine, as J^inpcioi, 
was read in the iniblic pia}eis at the Giand 31osquo, 
by Sheikh Zciii ed-dm, the badi or chief minister of ic- 
ligion Having nude the difleient tieasiiiics at Delhi 
be sealed up, he hastened on to Agia f 

On arming in that city, he found that the fort still 
held out , though Iluma} uii, who had been sent foiward 
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• Tlic impression made on tlie 
Afglians by this disaster must liaic 
been \cr) great Thej long looked 
back uitli melanchol) regret to the 
rum of tbeir empire, and to the 
fate of Sultan Ibrabini, tihoni they 
regarded as a martjr, and, for mane 
jears, eontinued to resort to bis 
tomb as a place of pilgrimage 
Nisab-n ima-c Afgb f 81 Sounds 


of wailing and of terror were long 
heard b) night on the field of battle, 
which was haunted Abdal Kiider, 
the autliur of the Tunklie Uedauni, 
mentions (f HO) basing himself 
beard them, while crossing it with 
a part), who, filled with awe, re- 
peated the hoi) name of God as a 
preservatne, and passed on 

t Baber s Mem pp 303 — 307 
3 
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for tlie purpose, had blockaded it m such a •way that, 
even had the treasuries been broken open, nothing 
could have been carried off Bikennajit, the Rajah of 
Gualidi, had lately been compelled to surrender his 
principality to Ibidhim, after a long resistance, but 
had been called into ins service, and had fought and 
fallen in his army m the late battle His ivives and 
children, vuth some of his chief followeis, -who weio 
now in the fort of Agra, were seized in attempting to 
escape Humdyun behaved generously to this ancient 
Hindu family, and prevented their being plundered 
They, in return, had sho'wn then gratitude, by making 
him a present of jewels and precious stones, among 
which was tlie celebrated diamond valued, by Tavei- 
mer, a jeweller and a competent judge, at nearly 
880,000/ sterling ^ On Bdber’s arrival, Humdyun pre- 
sented it to Ins father, who returned it to liim The 
Empeioi took up his residence in the palace of Sultan 
Ibrahim •!■ 

Bdber now sai\ himself seated on the throne of Delhi, 
an object vhich had so long inflamed his ambition 
E^or since the conquest of Kabul, two-and-twenty 
3 'e.irs before, lie had nevei lost sight of it , and, in the 
course of the last seven or eight yeais, he had entered 
India five times at the head of an army, in furtherance 
of this, his favourite object In the earher portion of 
his residence at Kdbul, his views had been thivarted, 


• It ireighed 8 miskals, or about 
320 rails Ta\ertuer sajs, that 
Mhcn rough it ivciglied 90 ? ratis, or 
701 carats, rvhen cut 319i rails 
or 279fr carats and -was worth 
11721,278 lures, -tthich, taling 
the lure of the time at ISd , would 
matt about 879,245/ sterling (Tra- 
\th in India, pp 148,1 IS, English 
I rand ) It had belonged to Sultan 
Ala cd-din Hliilji, of Malwa In- 


vemier remarks, that the apparently 
tnfling fraction, -fC adds upwards of 
3,534/ to the price of the diamond 
t Buber 8 Mem p 308 Busy 
as Bdber was with the concerns of 
kingdoms, he found time, with Ins 
usual activity, to visit the tombs of 
the saints and holy men in the 
vieinity of the city, as well ns all 
the public buildings 
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sometimes by tlie tuibulence of his Amirs, sometimes 
by tlie cabals of his brotheis As soon as these obsta- 
cles iveie removed, he had bent the whole poweis of 
his mind to accomplish it With lust pride he lemai ks, 
that twofoieign princes, besides himself, had conquered 
India, Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, and Sultan Shehdb 
ed-din Ghiiri * , but that he considered his ovra exploit 
as far surpassing either of theirs That the formei, a 
veiy powerful monaicli, not onl}’^ filled the thione of 
Ghazni, but that of KhoiAsAn , and had the princes of 
Khwarazm subject to him, as well as the King of Sa- 
markand , and had an army of betw cen one and tv o 
hundred thousand men While, as to Sultan Shehab- 
ed-din Ghiiii, though not himself sovereign of Khora- 
san, yet his elder brother was , and he himself is said, 
on one occasion, to have marched into India at the head 
of an hundred and tventy thousand cataphract horse 
^ His enemies, too, veie only petty Rais and Rajas, no 
single king goveined Hindustan That he, Baber, on 
the contraiy, possessed only Badakhshdn, Kunduz, Ka- 
bul, and Kandahai, countries which hardl} supported 
themselves , and, though threatened by the Uzbeks on 
the north, who could bung into the field an bundled 
thousand biave soldiers, he had Amntuied, foUoAved by 
only twelve thousand men, to attack Sultan Ibrahim, 
the monarch of all Hindustan from Bhira to Behdi, who 
had resouices enough to haAC brought into the field 
fi\ e hundred thousand men, and had actually with him 
an aimy of an hundred thousind men, vith a thousand 
elephants “In consideration of my reliance on Divine 
aid,” says the pious prince, “ the Most High God did 
not sutfer the distress and hardships that I had under- 
gone to be thrown avay, but defeated my formidable 
enemy, and made me conqueror of the noble country of 

* This, as formerly obser\ed, is ed-din Muhammed Ghun 
the pnnee by Fenshta called Moiz- 
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Hindustan This success I do not asciibe to my oivn 
strength, nor did this good fortune floiY from my own 
eiforts, but from the fountain of the favour and mercy 
of God 

He now proceeded to examine and divide the spoil, 
which would appear to have been immense To Hu- 
mdyun he gave about seventy laks, in money , besides 
a palace, with all that it contained, of which no inven- 
tory had been taken To several of his chief Amirs he 
presented sums of ten, eight, seven, and six laksf, ac- 
cording to their respective merits or claims On eveiy 
fighting man in his army, Afghdn, Hazfira, Arab oi 
Baluch, he bestowed gratuities from the treasury Noi 
were even the traders and men of letters, who had ac- 
companied the camp, forgotten , all shared his bounty 
Besides this, his sons and relations, even though not 
with the army, had magnificent presents, in gold and 
silver, 3ewels, rich cloths, and captive slaves, assigned 
to them Nor were his friends in Samarkand, Kho- 
lasdn, Kdshghar, and Persia, forgotten Kich presents 
were sent to them , which, while they were received 
with delight, spread the fame of the conqueior ovei 
those distant lands The holy men of Khordsdn and 
Samarkand, and the shrines of Mekka and Medina, par- 
ticipated in his prosperity Finally, to every person 
m the countr)^ of Kdbul, male or female, slave or fiee, 
young or old, he sent a shahrukhi, as a gift , to excite 
emulation, and perhaps to assist iii recruiting his aimy 
This magnificent distiibution of the accumulated wealth 
of the Lodi kings, in which Bdber seemed to retain no- 
thing for himself, is said to have made him be fami- 
liarly called the Kalendar, from the name of that class 

* Aletn pp SOQ, 310 and tlie smaller ones, 8,100/, 

t The amount of these sums is 6,4801., 5,6701, and 4,860/ re- 
doubtful See Appendiv E It is spectively , very large Bums for the 
probable, however, that the donation age 
to Humajun was about 56,700/ , 
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of religious mendicants who devoted themselves to vo- 

O 

luntary poverty * 

At the time of Btiber’s conquest of Delhi, the political 
state of India was considerably different from what it 
has been in later ages Besides the kingdom of Delhi, 
which reached from the Salt range and the mountains 
of Kashmii to Behdr, and from Guahdr to the Hamd- 
Idyas, — there were three kings and one Raja, noith of 
the Reibdda, who had very extensive power The 
kingdom of Judnpiir (distinguished as the Sherki or 
Eastern, from its comprising the countries beyond the 
Ganges to the East of Delhi,) had indeed been subdued 
by the Imdis, though it was at this time in a state of 
revolt, under a king of its own , but Bengal, Gujrdt, and 
Malwa were three formidable and independent kmg- 
doms, governed respectively at this period by iSTasret 
Shah, Sekander Shah, and Sultan Mahmud This last 
kingdom, that of ildlwa, liad latterly been on the de- 
chne The Raja v as Rdna Sanga f, the brave and able 
prince of the Rdjpiit principality of Cheitiii , who, 
taking advantage of the civil wars m Mdlwa, had 
added to his heieditary dommions several of its pro- 
vinces, such as Rantbdr, Chandeii, and others, and was 
daily inci easing in powei The princes to the south of 
the Rerbdda weie altogether independent of Delhi 
But, though Baber had been inctorious m the field, 
and was m possession of the two great capitals of the 
kingdom, it soon appeared that his situation, far from 
being one of safety oi ease, was surrounded vuth dif- 
ficulty and He and his army were strangers 

• Jlem p SS4 , Bnggs’s Fer- I gave iis Pnnce the name of 
, ishta, vol u p 49 note For the Sanha. j Tnllingly adopt the cor- 
amount of Babers revenues, see rection of oolonel Tod, -n-hose inti- 
Appeudis D, p 540 , and, for the mate acquaintance with RSjput 
value of his money of account, see history and the Rfijputs, makes him 
Appendi\ E, p 543 an authority on such a subject See 

t In the translation of Bdber’s Annals of Rfijasthan, vol 11 p 23, 
Memoirs, following former writers, and elsewhere 
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to the people whom lie lind subflned , and n mutual dis 
like soon mamfested itself hctANCcn his ‘-oldicis and the 
inhabitants of Agin, Ins head-ejnarters 'J’ht ])La‘iaiiti’3 , 
as well as the fighting men of the counti) , shunned and 
fled fiom his folloMCis The noilh of India, at the 
tune of Briber’s conquest, still let.imcd much of its ori- 
ginal Hindu oiganisation , its s}stem of iillago and dis- 
tiict admimstiation and government, itsdnision into 
numerous little chiellainsluiis, oi jietty local go^cIn- 
ments, and, in political i evolutions, the people looked 
much moie to their own immediate iulei=:, th.in to tlic 
pimce who governed in the capital Except at Dellii 
and Agia, the inhabitants eieiwhcic loitificd their 
towns, and prcpaied to icsist The iina'-ion vas re- 
garded as a tempoiai)^ inund.ition, that Mould speedih 
pass oft Eveiy man in authoiitj raised tioops, and 
put himself in a condition to art d’hosc vho held de- 
legated authoiity or li'igfrs, being gcnei dl} Afghans, 
M'ere consequently hostile to the neiv state of things 
They soon came to an undci standing among them- 
selves, and took ineasuics foi mutual co-operation ll.qa 
Hasan Khan of Mew.it, in the nemhbourliood of Arrr.i, 
M^as the grand instigator of the opposition, vliicli v.is 
supported by Nwdm Khan, m Bi.ina , Huhainmed Zei- 
tiin, m Dhulpiir, Tdtdi Khan Saiang-khani, m Gnahai , 
Husein Khan Lohani, in Rabeii , Kntb Khan, in Etdna , 
Alim Khan Jildl Khan Jighat, in Kalpi , Kasim Sam- 
bhah, m Sambhal, anclMaighiib, a slave, in ]\Iahdnan, 
within twenty kos of Agra Indeed, all of these chiefs 
were immediately around Agra, or close upon its boi- 
dels "rhey looked for aid from R.lnn Sanga, the pow ci- 
ful chief of Cheitur, who, on his p.iit, laid claim to a 
great part of the iiglit bank of the Jamna These 
Western Afghdns -wished to place Sultan ]\Iahmud 
Lodi, a biothei of the late Sultan Ibiahhn, on tlie 
throne of Delhi, and so to pieseivc the Afglidn and 
the Lodi dynasty 
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In <]ic I jnoMncc'; of Ju/mpui nnd Oncl, tlic 

opposition ])rtsentL(l ii\on a more lopul n form Thcio 
tlie tonfcdor i( ^ of Af;rli m clncf", ^^llO lincl liocn m open 
itbellion igiinst Ihialn'm foi t\\o j cars lioiorc Ins clc itli 
•?till conlinncd 'J lie rc\olt wns ong-inalh headed b}’ 
Aa-ii Kii in Loliani i irnf Fenmih, and otlicr^ d'lic 
insurgents, A\e lane seen, had elected Ihihei Khan Lo 
li iin the son of Heri/i Khan o( JJoliar, foi tlicirking, 
and jnotlinncd him, under the n line of Sultan l^Iuhani- 
nicd Sliah Tho\ now jios^essed, not onK Bch.ii, Imt 
neaih tliewliolc ton itoi les of the old Shcrki monarcln, 
espcci ilh the count 13* on the left bank of thcGanErcs, 
ind hid e^cn ciossed to the right hank of the rner, 
and t ikcn possession of Kanan], ind advanced into the 
])od) Sultan Ihr.du'm h.id sent an arinj, undei !Mus 
t ifa Fermuli md Firu/ Khan S irang-ldi uu, to rodiiec 
the ichcls to ohediencc Must ifi hid met the ic\olted 
chiel'-, and dofe ited them in some well contested actions 
On his deith, whuh occurred some tunc hcfoic the de- 
feitof Sultan Ibrahim, he was succeeded in the com- 
mand b> Sheikh ])i}c/id, his ■\oiingcr brother The 
arni} under his orders was foimidable, and it was 
nitiir ilK to be expected, that, changed as circumstances 
now wcie, the two ai lines opposed to each other m the 
field, being both Afghans, would h^ aside their mutual 
animosities, and, animated by national feelings, unite to 
expel Kabci, the common cnem'\ 

It was clear that the Afghan chiefs, who till now' 
had uiled with neaily unlimited authorit)' both in 
Delhi and Bchar, must be mined if B'lbei settled in 
Hindustan They, theicfore, stiired up, with gicat 
success, the appichensions of the natives, w'hethci 
^ IMusulinan or Hindu, b}'’ the most false and groundless 
reports The people of the country ivere told, that 
they had cveiy thing to dread fioiii their barbarous 
invadeis, that they would be lobbed of their piopeit)', 
that their w'lves and children would be dishonoured, 
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their temples profaned or destroyed Bdber and his 
army had reached Agra in May, in that climate the 
hottest season of the year The inhabitants, in terror, 
fled before them, and abandoned tbeir divellings, so 
that no grain or provender could be procured for man 
or beast The villagers fled to the waste, and infested 
the highways, plundering and robbing on every side 
The roads became impassable Baber's force was so 
small that he was unable to send out detachments 
sufficient to protect the different districts To add to 
these difficulties, the heats that year happened to be 
uncommonly intense, so that many of his men, who 
were from more temperate climates, unaccustomed to 
the burning sun of India, dropped down and died on 
the spot 

The pressure of so many evils began to spread dis- 
content even among Bdber’s best officers Some lost 
heart, and many resolved to return Murmurs rose on - 
every hand Even Khwdja Kildn was impatient to 
go back Amir Khwdja Kildn was no common man 
He was the son of ]\Iouldna Muhamined Sadr, who had 
been one of the most eminent counsellors of Bdber’s 
father, both in the religious and civil affairs of his 
kingdom of Ferghana After Bdber’s accession he had 
continued to the son the same attachment he had 
shoivn to the father, and fell a sacrifice to his loyalty 
The AN hole family had followed their young prince 
from his early days through every reverse of fortune 
Six brothers had fallen by the Emperor’s side in his 
various wars, and Khwdja Kildn alone survived He was 
a learned man, a hardy veteran, a distinguished general, 
and a -wise counsellor * The Emperor had owed much 
to his vigoui in the recent conquest of Hindustdn, and - 
was sincerely attached to him as a private fiicnd 
Bdber’s situation was become peculiarly distressing 
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He had gained the long-cherislied object of his am- 
bition, bIiicIi had floated before his eyes ever since the 
tales of his old hostess of Dehhdt had hied his youthful 
imagination , and, now that it was in his possession, 
he A\as on the point of being compelled to let it slip 
fiom his giasp 

He called a council of Ins nobles, and addiessed them 
on the present posture of his affairs He told them, 
that after long jeais of toil, after many a weary maich 
and many a bloody field, they had at last gloriously 
vanquished eAcry difficulty, and vere the masters of 
numeious iich and extensive provinecs , that they 
nevei could expect that vhat vas gained with toil 
■was to be preserved by indolence , and that, to abandon 
their conquests and fly, though victorious, "with every 
symptom of lout and discomfiture, from the scene of 
their glory, would biand them, in the ejes of all man- 
' kind, as mean and dastardly “ Let no such proposal,” 
he added, “ come from any friend of mine But if among 
you there be found any one ■who does not wish (o remain 
■with me, let him depart, he has my full pei mission ” 
The Emperor’s address touched their point of honour 
E^en such as were most eager to letiirn veie ashamed 
to aiail themselves of his offer All declared their 
■willingness to stand by him B4ber, hoiiever, iiho 
saw that his friend Khwiija Kildn suffered, and believed 
that even the supposition of discontent in a man of his 
weight might ha^ e an unfavourable influence upon the 
tioops, bestowed on him the government of Gliazni, 
Gurdiz, and the Masai'idi Afghdns, to which he added 
a valuable estate in India , and, appointing him to 
guard the presents which he was sending to Kdbul and 
y his more distant dominions, dismissed him with every 
mark of honour and regard , after which, he applied 
himself to support the spirit of his followers, by active 
employment and b'y new successes * 

• Bfiber s Mem pp 335 , 336 
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He was speedily lewarded for his heroic firmness 
It was no sooner known that his invasion wms not to 
be a temporary inioad, like those of Mahmud of Ghazni . 
and the great Taimur, but that he ivas to remain per- 
manently in the country, and to govern it on the spot, 
than new fears and new hopes began to operate, both 
on the natives and the Afghdns His generous policy, 
his manly deportment, and known valour, inspired his 
friends with . confidence, and struck terror into his 
enemies The consequence was soon visible His af- 
fairs began to brighten Sheikh Kuren, an Afghdn 
officer*, joined him, with two or three thousand Ter- 
kish-bend followers fiom Kol, in the Doab T\ao sons 
of All Khan Fermuh ivere accidentally taken, between 
Delhi and Agra, in a skirmish Bdber sent one of 
them back to their father, ivhich led to that nobleman’s 
now submitting and waiting on the Emperor, by whom 
he Avas giaciously leceived But a more iraportantAs 
accession of strength speedily followed, when he was 
acknowledged by the Afghdu army of Sultan Ibidhhn, 
which, under Sheikh Bayezid Fermuh and Fiiffiz Khan, 
had been successfully employed, as alreadj’’ mentioned, 
against Sultan Muhammed Shah, of Behar, and the 
revolted chiefs of the East f Both Bayezid Fermuh 
and Firilz Khan now submitted to Bdber, who bestowed 
on them, and the leading officers of their army, large 
assignments, chiefly in Judnpur and Oudh, out of the 
revenues of the territories that ivere still m the hands 
of the insui gents, to whom they weie opposed This 
event added much to the security of Bdbei’s grovern- 
ment J 

* Second in music to none, sajs that country and to Bengal, thous;h 
the Tdnkhe Bedduni historians seem generally to apply_ 

t Bdber calls the Judnpur pro- Sherki, the Musulman term, to ' 
■Vinces indiscriminately Sherki and Judnpur and Behar , and Purnbi, 
Purabi Indeed, Sherk and Purab the Hindu form, to the Bengal 
are only the Persian or Arabic and kingdom 

Hindu names for the East They J Bdber’s Memoirs, p 337 I 
are, therefore, equally applicable to may here take an opportunity of 
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Babul’s faist active operation, in the field, was to 
dispitch a foice to the lelict of Samblial, a district 
Bing beyond the Ganges, in what is now called Rdlnl- 
kand It was held by Ivasiin Sambbab, who bad for- 
meily shown himself hostile to Babei, but was glad to 
solicit bis aid, wdien, at this tunc, besieged in Ins chief 
town, by Malek Baban Jilwaiii This powerful and 
actne Atglian chief had, as we baie seen, joined BAber 
attei he bad passed Sirliiiid, but subsequently left bun 
nndei cu ciiinstances which aie not mentioned, but 
he piobably was not sitisfiod with his leception, as 
Babei complains, with bitteiness, of his piesumption 
and pietensions, and of the rudeness and stupid foi- 
w aidness of the Afirbans in <Teneral How ever that mav 

O O •/ 

be, Baban had withdrawn himself from Babei ’s camp, 
had collected an army, and now besieged Kasim in 
Sambbal, which he had discovered was lU-garrisoned 
Kasim, reduced to the last extremity, applied to BAber 
loi assistance llie Empeioi dispatched Hindu Beg, 
with a body of Tiiiks and IMoghuls, along wutli Sheikh 
Kuien and his Doab Teikisli-beiids, to his succour 
Hindu Beg inarched with all possible expedition till he 
leached the Ganges, and, while busily employed in 
con^e3lng hi& othei tioops acioss that river, sent on m 
advance a l^Ioghul ofiicei with a body of his countrymen 
Though the party did not exceed a hundred and fifty 
men, they rode toiward till they reached the town, and 
such A^as the superioiity which the invaders fiom the 


correcting \\ I at seems to be a mistake 
in the translation of Baber’s Me- 
moir', ]) 337 The assignment 
there made to Mahmud Khan, the 
thinl tn command, following the 
two copies of the original which I 
posse'sed, was only nine lacs, thirty- 
tiie thousand In the Persian 
translation of a portion of the Me 
moirs alreadt referred to, the as- 
signments are stated as under, aud 


apparen Jy more correctly — “ To 
Firuz Khan, one kwor, forty-six 

lak and fi\e thousand tankas, from 
Ju inpur , to Bayezfd, one kror, 
fortj eight laks, and fifty thousand 
tankas, from Oud , to Mahmud 

Khan, ninety laks, thirty thousand 

tankas from Ghfizipur , and to 

Kazi Jia, twenty laks’ Here, it 
will be obserted, the computation is 
by tankas 
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north had acquued over the troops of the couiitiy, that 
the Moghuls had no sooner got between the town and 
the besiegers than they resolutely turned and charged 
them, though already the alarm had been gi'en, and 
Baban had had time to draw out his force The attack 
was so vigorous, and piobably the panic pioduced by 
the expected approach of the rest of the detachment 
so great, that Eaban’s whole aimy was routed and 
dispersed, several elephants taken, and a number of 
heads brought in Next day Hindu Beg arrived vith 
the rest of the troops, and had an interview vith 
Kflsim Sarabhali, ivho made some difficulty about giving 
up the place He had asked for succour, not for a 
master or successor lie was soon, however, seized 
by stratagem, and the fort itself taken possession of 
His family and followers were allowed to letire to 
Bidna * 

Bdber’s success did not end here The fortress of 
Rdberi on the Jamna, was soon after abandoned by 
its garrison, and occupied by Iiis troops , and he sent 
detachments to besiege Et-dwa and Dhiilpiir, two places 
of the greatest importance, fiom their vicinity to Agra 

Meanwhile, Rdna Sanga, the victorious chief of 
Cheitiir, and the most powerful and warlike piince of 
the West, had advanced from Rantbdr, and taken the 
strong hill-fort of Kandai from Hasan Makan, who had 
applied to Bdber foi assistance , though probably not 
till he saw that he possessed no means, in his own le- 
sources, of making a successful defence The Rdjpiit 
chief had exactly the same views with Bdber, — to make 
the most of the i um of the Afghdn inonai chy 

The events that have been mentioned took place 
during the rainy monsoon, which was now neaily ovei, 
and the season for action in the field was at hand 
Baber, therefore, held a grand council, to decide which 

• Baber’s Mem , pp 838, 3S9 
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way he shoixld turn his arras On the "uest, Rana chat i. 
Sdnga was fast advancing the limits of his already ex- ^ 
tensive dominions On the east, the confederate Af- 
ghdn chiefs, ivlio ackiiov ledged Sultan Muliammed of 
Behdr, — after recovering the country beyond the 
Ganges and occupiing Kanau], — led by Ndsii Khan 
Lohani, and Maariif Fermuli, had made two or three 
inarches within tlie Dodb, witli forty or fifty thousand thesheruj. 
men As the Eastern, or Shcrki, confedeiates were the 
enemy not only nearest at hand, but, from their con- 
nection with the country, most to be dreaded, it was 
asreed that the first attack should be directed against 
them The Empeior’s Amhs recommended that he 
should himself remain at Agra, to superintend the 
general system of affairs, while he sent his son Humd- Humiran 
yun, at the head of an army, to meet the advancing 
enemy This arrangement was agreed to, and Baber, 
fully aware that, if he vas successful in the field, the 
various forts that now held out would rapidly fall, re- 
called the troops that he had sent to invest Etdwa and 
Dhi'dpiir — a force chiefly composed of the followers of 
Sheikh Bayezid, Firdz Khan, and the other Afghdn 
chiefs, who had lately been opposed to the very army 
against which they were once more to march, — and 
ordered them to join Humdjiin at head-quarters, at 
Chandvdr on the Jamna 

The young piince, having collected his forces, and 
being attended by Mehdi Klindja and Muhammed 
Sultan Mirza, marched straight against the enemy, 
who, under Kdsir Khan and Maarnf, instead of ad- 
vancing on Agra, seem t'^ have marched down the 
Dodb to Jajmou When he had arrived within twenty Thevre- 
miles of them, he sent out parties to ascertam their 
position , mtending to beat up them quarters by a sud- 
den attack But he could get no accuiate account of 
their movements , and the Afghdn army, on discovermg 
his approach, bioke up , and, reti eating in disorder, re- 
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crossed tlie Ganges Ilumjiyun, upon this, advanced 
and occupied the ground tlicy liad left As he pro- 
ceeded to Dilmou, farther down, he was met by Fateh 
Khan Sirwdni (the son of the late Azim Ilumdyun, 
and who had been the minister, first of the unfortunate 
Jildl Khan, and afterwards of the late Sultan Ibrdhi'm,) 
who tendered his submission This was an important 
acquisition, as he was a nobleman who had a perfect 
knowledge of the state of parties, as well as great per- 
sonal influence He was, therefore, sent without delay 
to attend the Emperor Baber, highly pleased with his 
submission, confinned him in all the estates that had 
been held by his father, and made considerable addi- 
tions to them He also seems to have borne the title 
of A5;im Humliyun , but, as the Emperor did not mean 
that that style should in future belong to any one but 
his own son, he honour ed Fateh Khan with the title of 
Khan-Jehdn * 

Huradyun, (kter putting to flight the Afgbdn army, 
crossed the Ga\iges and took possession of Judnpi'ir 
He next marched to Ghdzipiir, intending to attack 
Ndsir Elian’s ai’my, which had retired into that neigh- 
bourhood But the Afghdns, on his approach, retired 
J^iiid the Gogra, as it would appear, into the territory 
of Bengal , and a detachment tliat he sent to pursue 
them returned, after plundering the country of Kherid 
and Behar Having thus expelled them from the Judn- 
pdr territory, he left Shah Mir Husein f , in the city of 
Judnpiir, supported by Sultan Juneid Biilds with some 
of his best troops , and Sheikh Bayezid in Oud, with 
every means of maintaining the country , and then, m 

* Bfi-ber'e Mem pp S42, (the magnificentl) propitious),Ithan- 

Khan-Jehdn Eignifies Lord of the Jehan, and Khnn-Iilifin(in (Lord of 
World Bfiber remarks, p 344, Lords) Bftbcr and his successors 
that It -was the custom of the kings conUnued the practice 
of Hindnstfin to bestow on the t The Tabakftti Akben, f 142 , 
Amirs in highest favour high-sound- and Tfinkhe Bedduni f 137 , call 
mg titles , such as Azim Humayun him Khwftja Amir Shah Hasan 
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compliance witli orders ■nlnch lie received from his 
father, recrossed into the Doab , and marching hack by 
Kalpi, of vhich he gained possession by the submission 
of iVlim Klian, reioined the Emperor at Agra, bringing 
Alim Khan along ivith him * 

''l^^len Baber, after despatching Humdyun to the 
eastward, remained behind in Agra, he avas not idle 
He devoted his chief attention to restoring the finances, 
and the military resources of the kingdom, to a healthy 
state Influenced, not merely by his taste for all the 
fine arts, but by an earnest desire to reassure the 
minds and to confirm the confidence of his nev' sub- 
jects, he began to build a palace, and to lay out a 
garden, on the left bank of the Jamna, opposite to 
Agra , and encouraged his chief nobihty to imitate his 
example These improvements soon grew mto the fine 
suburb 'which got the name of Kdbul But such peace- 
ful occupations, much as he always delighted in them, 
did not absorb lus attention He was j ustly alarmed] 
at the progress of Rana Sanga , who was in active cor-/ 
respondence ■with Hasan Klian Hewdti, the chief of the 
Afghan confederacy of the West , and had acknow- 
ledged as King of Delhi, Sultan IMahmiid, the brother 
of the late Sultan IbrAhim, whom the v estem Afghdns 
had proclaimed King, after his brother’s death Baber, 
therefore, sent orders to Humdyun to lose no time in 
returning to Agra vath the bulk of his troops, as soon 
as he had settled Judnpur, and the eastern provinces 
Before his return, however, Bdber despatched a small 
expedition against Bidna, which was held by Kizdml 
Khan, vho lefused to acknowledge him From its 
vicinity to Agra, from its position between that town 
and the Rdjputs, and from its strength, Bidna was a 
place of the utmost coi^quence Desirous to gain 
possession of it, he sent a force under Terdi Beg, ac- 


Biber’s Mem pp 342 — 44 , TabatfiU Akben, f 142 
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BOOK in companied by some cbosen officers , and instructed bim 
to invite the garnson, by every assurance of indemnity 
and favour, to yield the place , but, if his efforts were 
fruitless, then he was to plunder and lay waste the 
whole country around, and to do all in his power to 
reduce those who held the fortress to the last ex- 
tremity 

At this time, Ahm Khan of Tehenger, an elder 
brother of Niz4m Khan, the chief of Bidna, offered to 
Bdber to procure the surrender of the place, if he were 
entrusted with the direction of the troops sent against 
it As he was possessed of a considerable j4gir in the 
neighbourhood, had great local knowledge, and pro- 
fessed to be in correspondence with officers in the fort, 
Baber accepted of his services “ Though the men ol 
Hindustan,” says Bdber, “ are often brave swordsmen, 
yet they are extremely ignorant of the art of war, and 
of the disposition and conduct of troops as commandi 
ers ” Alim seems to have been a man of this descnpJ 
tion He would hsten to nobody , and, in spite of the 
remonstrances of Bdber’s veteran officers, carried the 
■which falls, detachment close up to the walls of Bidna The whole 
force did not consist of more than two or three hundred 
^ Tiirks, and two thousand men of Hindustan and other 

countries Nizdm Khan had, within the place, a gar- 
nson of above four thousand cavalry and ten thousand 
foot, composed of Afghdns and others Taking advan- 
tage of the error which Alim Khan had committed, he 
made a sally with his whole troops, charged him and 
his detachment funously, threw them into confusion at 
the first onset, and pursued them in their retreat 
Alim Khan himself was taken pnsoner But it was 
not long before the advance of Rana Sdnga from Eant- 
bdr, showed Nizdm Khan that he must choose between 
surr«lden mastCTs He preferred the Musulman Baber, to 
whom the important fortress of Bidna was soon after 
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suirendeied*, Nizi\m Khan being provided for by a 
jugir in the Dodb And, about the same time, Mu- 
hammed Zeitun ivas induced, fiom similar motives, to 
sm render Dhiilpiir , vhich hes on the Chambal, be- 
tween Agia and Gualidr, and which Baber converted 
into an imperial domain f 

But his good-foitune did not terminate here The 
impregnable lull-fort of Gualidr has alwa3^s been held 
by the natucs of India to be of the greatest conse- 
quence Tdtdi Khan Sarangkhdni, — who held it, — 
though he had repeatedl}’’ conveyed to Bdber profes- 
sions of his attachment and submission, had always 
refused to admit the imperial tioops into his temtones 
Aftei Kana Sdnga had taken Kdnddr, and when he 
A\as advancing to Bidna, the hopes of the Hindus 
being revived, Raia Mankat Rdi, who nas of the an- 
cient race of the Jiereditary Rojas of Gualidr, Khan 
Jehdn Banddh, and other Hindu chiefs, entered the 
province, the inhabitants of which they attempted 
to raise in support of their claims , so that they might 
expel the IMusulman intruders, and recover possession 
of the fortress Tdtdr Khan, findmg himself hard 
pushed, and of two evils, wishing rather to submit to a 
ilusulman, though an enemy to his race, than to a 
Pagan, the enemy of his religion, wrote once more to 
Bdber with liis usual professions, offering to give up 
the place In consequence of the numerous demands 
for troops in different quarters, and tlie small number 
of which his army was composed, Bdber happened at 
this time to have none of his superior Begs or more con- 
fidential ser\ ants near him Eager, however, to avail 
himself of so favourable an opportunity, he dispatched 
Rahfmddd, one of his adherents, with a party of Bhira 
and Ldhiir men, to his assistance, with Sheikh Kuren 

• The TabahaU Akben says, by ciples in that age (f 141 ) 
the intervention of Syed Rafia-ed- t Bdber s Mem , f S45 , Taba 
din, a holy man who had many dis- kali Akben, f 141, 142 
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and some Afghans , ivlio, on reaclnng Guali4r, found 
tliat Tdtdr Eian would not admit tliem into the fort 
There lived at this time in the place, one Sheikh 
Muhammed Ghiis, a Derwish, celebrated for his sanc- 
tity, who had a number of disciples and adlierents 
This man sent a pnvate message to Rahlmddd, to advise 
him to; get into the fort, no matter how, and then 
to watch events , for, that Tdtdr Khan had changed his 
mind, and did not intend to give up the place In 
compliance with this suggestion Rahimddd, affecting a 
dread of being attacked by the common enemy, who 
hovered around, begged that he himself, with a few of 
his immediate servants, might be admitted into the 
fort , and that his troops should be suffered to he close 
under the walls for security This was imprudently 
allowed He next got permission to have certain of his 
followers stationed at the gate, o^ng with Tdtdr’s 
guard, to prevent quarrels and to point out who really 
were Iiis servants, that they might be permitted to 
come and go wnthout interruption. That same night, 
so many men were introduced, that Tdtdr Khan, seeing 
himself entirely in their power, gave up the fort and 
repaired to Agra , where Bdber assigned him a different 
district as a provision for his support f 


* The TabatuU Akberi calls liim 
lvln^aJa Bahimdad It calls the 
Dervish, Sheikh Muhammed Gbaz- 
ali Ghu<t 

t lljbcrs Mem pp 315, 346 , 
I5ri(;f.s6 Fenshta, ^ol ii pp 51,52 
Itrishta and Kh ifi Khan add 
>,e,eral circumstances to the details 
of this Ftratagem , but the simple 
account IS contained m Baber s 
f ommcntancs, from which all bor- 
row B ibcr s account of the cotcrctl 
I'oolics, said to contain women, by 
which armed men were introduccil 
into the fort, docs not suit a hastj 
txi>cdition like Uahimdads, on 
winch ladit' nc%cr po The author 


of the Tnbakati Akben (f 142 ), 
who seems to have been well ac- 
quainted with the holy man's cha- 
racter, relates, that Sheikh Muham- 
med, being thoroughly versed in 
the science of the attnbutes and 
mysterious names of God, offered to 
utter a prayer in one of these names 
for the taking of the castle, winch 
lie doubted not would find accept- 
ance , an offer that was gladly 
accepted This is probably true, 
being quite in accordance with the 
mixture of superstition and artifice 
that characterises many of these 
Musulman saints Sec also Tan! hi 
Bedruni, f 13" 
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About this tune the Emperor had a narrow escape 
from a dangerous attempt upon his hfe It happened 
that, -a hen the late King’s estabhshment was broken up, 
Bdber had retained in his service four out of the nu- 
merous cooks of Sultan Ibrdliim, for the purpose of 
preparing such dishes as were pecuhai to the country 
This had reached the ears of Ibriihim’s mother, to 
whom BAber had assigned an estate for her maintenance 
She sent for one Ahmed, who had been her son’s taster, 
or bekdwal , and, communicatmg vuth him through a 
female slave, gamed him over, and sent him some poison 
folded up in a paper Ahmed, by the promise of great 
levards, seduced one of the cooks, who had formerly 
been under him , dehvered to him the poison , and 
instructed him to sprmkle it on some part of the food 
sent up to the Emperor The cook, being watehed by 
the tasters who attend for that purpose m the imperial 
kitchen, was not able to throw it into the cookmg-pots, 
but, whde dishing the meat, contrived unperceived to 
scatter a portion of it over some slices of bread on 
which the different meats were to be placed Half of 
it, in the hurry, fortunately fell into the fire On this 
bread he placed some meats fried in butter The 
Emperor ate a piece of hare, and a good deal of fried 
carrot, without being sensible of any disagreeable taste 
He next ate a morsel or two of smoked meat, and felt 
nausea He thought httle of it, at first , but by-and- 
by was seized with a violent retching, while the tray 
was stdl before him , and the usual effects of sickness fol- 
lowed Never before having been sick after eating, nor 
even after the deep drinkmg bouts, in which the gaiety 
of his character had so often led hun to mdulge, the 
circumstance excited his suspicions The cooks were 
placed in custody, and some of the meat was given to 
a dog, which swelled and became much distressed 
Two young men, who had eaten part of the food, were 
also violently affected An exammation of the cooks 
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ensued, followed by tbat of the other persons con- 
cerned, when the whole conspiracy was brought to 
light The guilty were subjected to the cruel punish- 
ments which even in polished times have continued to 
be inflicted on such crimes The bekdwal was hewn 
m pieces , the cook flayed alive , of two female slaves 
who were implicated, one was shot, another was 
trampled to death by an elephant With the necessary 
medical assistance, Bdber, in a short time, was restored 
to health The guilty queen was placed under cus- 
tody, and her property confiscated * 

Hardly tvelve months had passed since Bdber en- 
tered India, and only eight since the defeat of Sultan 
Ibrdhim, yet the Emperor’s sway now extended from 
Attok to Behhr , and, from Kalpi and Guahdr, to the 
mountains of Himdla It was about this time, too, as 
IS elsewhere mentioned, that Multdn was added to Ins 
empire When, on a previous occasion, he invaded the 
Penjab, he had encouraged Shah Hasan Aighiin, who 
was then in possession of Bheker, to attack that pro- 
vmce This he willingly did , ravaged the country, 
and mvested the capital On this first occasion, the 
Arghiin retired, on gettmg a cession of that part of the 
Multdn territory which lay below the Ghara But 
having not long after renewed his invasion, he once 
more sat down before the city of Multdn , which, after 
a siege of fifteen months, he took by storm and plun- 
dered An end was thus put to the Langa dynasty 
in ilultdn , for, though Shah Hasan’s troops were 
afterwards expelled by an insurrection of the inhabi- 
tants, the country submitted to the Emperor, and was 
annexed to the empire of Delhi f 

This important year was still farther distinguished 
by the operations of the Uzbeks against the Persians, 

* Bdber’s Jletn \ip 34-7) 348 Bnggs’s Fensbta, vol ii pp 396 
t Taribhe Sind, f 145—7, 400, and 435, 436 

Tabakali Akbcri, f 140 — 142 , 
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both in Klioras m and ] » ilkli Tint bia\c and hard^ cinr i 

peojile had now Ind time to reco\ci from the alarm ^,“77^0 
OLcasioned b} their defeat near ^Ier\ , and the deatli 
of Shall Ism icl, A\ho some time before this peiiod had 
been succeeded b) Ins son Shah Tahmasp, then a bo}, 
had rchc\ed them from then diead of his talents and 
fortune® All were eigcr to avail themsehes of the 
fi\ourable oppoitunit} thus oflered, to rcco\er the 
country and reputation vhicli flic} had lost , and Obci'd ^ n i-in, 
Khan of Boklnri, acting ■with the authority of his 
grand uncle, Kuchum Khan, then the great Kh in of the 
Uzbeks summoned all the Uzbek chiefs, on both sides 
of the Sin, to an ininsion of Khorasan The} accord- 
ingh entered that country, Durniish Khan Shamlu, the 
At ihk of Sam ^Mirza, Shah Tahmasp’s son, Bcglcibeg 
or goiernor of the proMiice, retiring into Herat, 
where the Uzbeks bc^ietrcd him for set oral months, but 
■were finally compelled to raise the siege 

In the course of the following }car, Diirinish Khan < n '>31 
hating died, and the goternor of ^Icslihid Iiating been ■* 
killed in a cml feud, there was no one left to take the 
chief management of all urs m the protance, and, 
quarrels hating arisen among the Amirs, the army and 
the countrt of Khorasan fell into complete confusion 
This encouraged Obcid Khan to renew his invasion TakcMc^h- 
Crossing the Amu, at Charn'i, he took ^Icrv and Si- 930, 
rakhs, and, proceeding to the holy city of Meshlud, >*25 
made himself master of it, after a shaip resistance 
Tus also fell into his hands, after sustaining a siege of anil Tu« 
eight months , when, in spite of the capitulation en- 
tered into, all the men in the place were massacied by 
the Uzbeks, and the females carried otF into slavery f 

• Towards the end of tins year, Iiamm Bubers Mem p S-t6 
an envoy from Sliah Talimusp "t Tor Ahm-Arai Abaso, f 22 
reached Baber s court, bnnging, we — 23 , Baber s Mem pp 342, 
are told, among other presents, two 313 
Circassian slates for the hnipirors 
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The hostilities between the Persians and Uzbeks were 
not confined to Khordsdn We have seen that, before 
B4ber left Kdbul, they had laid siege to Balkh , and, that 
Bdber was apprehensive of danger to his dominions 
beyond the mountains The decline of the Persian, 
and rise of the Uzbek, power, roused such unquiet 
spirits, even in Bdber’s court, as hoped to use by dis- 
order and change When Humdyun was on his way 
from Badakhshdn to join Bdber, then on his march 
from Kdbul to the Indus, two of his officers, Miilla 
Bdba Beshdgheri, and Bdba Sheikh, his younger brother, 
deserted, and went over to Kar Kitm, the Uzbek chief, 
who was besieging Balkh. It was not the first occasion 
on which these officers had proved faithless to Bdber 
MuUa Bdba had been his particular favourite, and in- 
trusted with the most distinguished commands Yet 
both of them had formerly joined the Moghuls of Ghazm 
m their revolt under Shirara All Taghdi When that 
rebellion was quelled, they had been pardoned and 
placed in offices of trust in the Kunduz territory, which 
did not prevent them from now desertmg again Not 
long after they had joined the Uzbeks, Balkh surren- 
dered, upon which an expedition was sent, under the 
two deserters, against Bdber’s northern dominions, 
which reduced Eibdk, Sdrabdgh, and Uhuram, places 
situated in the valley of the Khiilm river, among the 
mountains between Khfilm and Kahmerd The garri- 
son of Ghun, an important town on the river of that 
name, panic-struck at the fall of Balkh, also surrendered 
to the U/beks Mir Hdmeh, who had a stronghold in 
the neighbourhood, saw nothing left for it but in hke 
manner to declare for them As soon as this was 
known, the Mir and his garrison were ordered to 
Balkh , and Bdba Sheikh, one of the traitors, arrived 
with a party to take possession of the castle The Mir 
received Bdba within its walls, and artfully assigned 
to the rest of the party quarters for the night in 
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houses rather remote from cncli other He then availed ciur l 
liimself of the unsuspecting security m whicli they all ^ ^ , 52 c 
i\erc, attacked Bilba Sheikh, i\ horn he wounded, made 
him and sc^eral of his followers prisoners, and dis- 
patched an express to Baber’s general in Kundu 7 , to 
inform him how matters stood A detachment of 
troops was instantl} hurried off to his relief, who, on 
their approach, found that a fresh party of U7bcks had 
arrived to iincst the castle They succeeded, hovever, 
in bringing off Jli'r Hnmeh and his men As B.iba 
Sheikh’s vound did not admit of his accompanying 
them, they cut ofl his head, not to lca^c him behind 
alive Baber, vlio vas much, and justly, incensed 
against the brothers for their repeated treachery, re- 
garded !Mi'r Hamch until manj”^ marks of his favour 

• Baber s Mem p S50 
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CHAPTER II 

AVAB OP kIna sInGA, AND OP ChAnDPBI 

rInA sAnGA — HI3 DOJtlNlONS OnARiVCTER. — PRET10TJ3 TR.VNS VC- 

TION3 "WITH bAbER. MDTDAX R^CRISIl^A'^ON HIS VrEAV 3 OF 

AJIBITIO\ SUPPORTS THE WESTERN jVFGILiNS IS JOINED BT 

HASAN KHAN MAHOHE3 TO BiAnA. — ADVANCE OF bAbER TO 

SIKRI, TO OPPOSE HIM PROWESS OF THE luCjPUTS SKIRMISII. 

DISCOURAGEMENT OF bAbCR’s TROOPS HE LAYS WASTE SIEWAt 

— HIS MEASURES TO REANIMATE HIS ARMY HE RENOUNCES THE 

USE OF WINE REMITS THE TEMGHA ADDRESS TO HIS COUNCIL 

ITS SUCCESS PROGRESS OF THE AFGhAnS IN VARIOUS 

QUARTERS bAdER MOVES ONWARDS PREPARES FOR BATTLE — 

rAjPiJt forces BATTLE OP KANWA. bAbER Y ICTORIOUS. ■ — 

ASSUMES THE TITLE OP GhAzI KOEL RETAKEN MEYvAt RE^-C 

DUOPD — HUMAyUN sent BACK TO BADAKHShAn THE LOST 

TOWNS IN THE DoAb, AND COUNTRY BEYOND THE GANGES, RE- 
COVERED campaign OP ChAnD^RI MEDfNI RAO — HIS HISTORY 

revolutions OP MALWA. rAnA sAnGA CALLED IN HIS 

VICTORY AND GENEROSITY bAbEr’s PROPOSALS TO MEDfNT RE- 
JECTED HE TAKES THE OUTER TOWN AND FORT OP CHiInDLRI 

MASSACRE OF THE rAjPUTS DEATH OF rAnA sAnGA 


BOOK iil But a formidable rival was now advancing to contest 
uZa Bdber the sovereignty of India Edna Sdnga was 

sdnga. the bead of the Edjpiit principality of Cheitiir, now 
known as Udipilr, and the lepresentative of a family ; 
which, by the universal consent of the Edjputs, is ' 
allowed the pre-eminence among all the Kdjpiit tribes 
as the most ancient and the noblest Like Bdber, he 
had been educated in the school of adveisity After 
ruiidomi- overcommg the many difficulties and dangers of his 
early life, when he at length mounted the throne, he 
carried on successful wars with his neighbours on every 
side, and added laigely to his own extensive hereditary 
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dominions From Sultan Malimud Khilii, the Fmg of 
iM.iln'a, — wliom lie defeated in battle, took prisoner, and 
lionourabh entert lined, in a spirit or t by of tlic best, 
d^^sof clinalr}, — lie liad crested the nideand ^alu-, 
able proMnees of Bln'Fa, Sarangpnr, Cliandcri, and' 
Rantbor ^ lie bad engaged in hostilities ^\ltb .Sviltarr 
Ibrabi'm of Delbi and tivice bad met the Sultan him- 
self in pitched battles To u se the -words of tbe. bis-* 
tonan of the llaipiit':, “ Fight} fbonsand bor'je, seven 
Ikpas of flic biglicsr rihkT^ne Raos, and one hundred 
and four chieftains bearing the titles of Rj'niail and 
Ravnit iMth fne hundred nar elephants, followed him 
into the field Ihe princes of M'lrwar and Ainbi^r did 
him homage, and the Raos of Gunliar, Ajmer, Sikri, 
Raesen, Kalpec, Chanden, Boondi, Gagrovm, Ram- 
poor i, and Aboo, served him ns tribiitaiies, or lield of 
him in chief” llis personal figure corresponded vith 
his deeds “He exhibited at his deatli but the frag- 
ments of a v arnor , one c} c v as lost in the broil v. ith 
his brotlicr, an arm in an action nith the Lodi King of 
Delhi, and lie nas a cripple oaving to a li mb bein g 
broken a\ith a cannon-ball in anothci, iihile hcjiounted 
eight} wounds fioin tlie snord or tlie lance on ^nrIous 
parts of his holy” And his rianl, Baber, -who loved 
in an enem} the qualities he himself possessed, pays 
him onl} a just tribute of respect vhen hcsa\^ that 
the high eminence he th cn~Keld he liad attained but 
recently In his valour and his svord f 


* Ftri’ihta, vol it p 262 
t Tods Annals and Antiquities 
of Kajastlian, vol ii pp 22p and 
307 , and Babers Mem p j12 
It IS a gi.ncral belief in Hindustan 
that the Rana s family is descended 
from XushinvAn the Just, and 
there are manj legends on the 
subject Khafi Khan, in mention- 
ing the report, add', “ The author 
of this rvorh, vrlitn he_ 3 va' in the 


Rajput countrj, ascertained from 
the Buna’s divan or minister, and 
from other officers of his govern- 
ment, that the Ranas b) no means 
considered themselves to be de- 
scended from Nushinvan , and that, 
on the contrary, in consequence of 
difference of religion, they being 
Hindus and he a fire-ivorshipper, 
they neivetl his sect with abhor- 
rent^’ This pa'sage is curious. 
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A D 1627 
He advances 
to Blina, 


Rdna S&nga "was not now for the hrst time known toj 
Bdher Before the Emperor had set out from K libuli 
on his last Indian expedition, he had received from the 
Il4na an embassy conveying expressions of regard , 
and it seems to have been arranged, that, while B^ber 
attacked Sultan Ibrdhfm by marching upon Delhi, 
R4na S4nga was to attack him on the side of Agra 
Bdber, on his part, complains, that, while he advanced 
and occupied these two capitals, the Edna did not 
make a smgle movement On the other hand the 
Edna complained of broken faith, and, in particula r, 
claimed Kdlpi, Dhiilpiir, and~^iana, as his by agree- 
ment, all of which had been occupied by Bdber And, 
as Agra itself had, till recent times, been considered as 
only a dependency of Bidna, that city might also have 
been understood to accompany it But to an ambitious 
nan no great excuse was required for ma rching to 
nnqjies^ The empire of Delhi was in conibsion'7^ 
lad become the prey of the strongest , and the for- 
ner successes and mighty power of the Rana might 
leem to justify at once his hopes of seating himself 
in the va cant throne of the Lodis , and his more 
'reasonable and glorious ambition of expelhng both the 
Afghdn and Tiirki invaders from India, and restoring 
her own Hmdu ra ce of Vings, her nati ve inst i- 
tuti ons in the meanwhile, however, he acknowledged 
(Sultan Mahmiid Lodi, the son of Sultan Sekander 
^odi, who had been set up by the Western Afghans as 
^e legal successor of Sultan Ibrdhim * 

The preparations made by Edna Sanga, evidently 
with the mtention of marching towards Bidna, had 
induced Bdber not only to collect a strong force near 

though not very decisive for settling alterations in the text, passages of 
the question It is not in every considerable extent in some copies 
copy of Khdfi K-ban Indeed, the that are not in others These were 
different manuscripts of that writer’s probably added on a revision of the 
history vary considerahly from each work 
other , there being, besides verbal *■ BAber’s Mem p 3‘39 
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Agra for tlic purpose of repelling Ins attack, but chap n 
hastily to rccal ]Iuin.l 3 un from Judnpiir Soon after 
that prince’s return, tlic Empcior rcccned intelligence ncbiii 3, 
I from l^Iclidi KhiMba, the goAcrnor of Bninn, tliat Rfina ° 
S.biga -was ccrtauil}' on his march towards that place, 
y that^Hasan Klnn dr~j,McwAt had dcclarcci for him , 

\ and tTiat ii was nccc'^sar) tliaf rcinfoi cements should 1 
be sent to his assistance without loss of time A liglit 
force was therefore instant]}’- dispatched towards lliana, 
under ^rulnmined Sultan Alir/a, and other otTiccis of 
experience, a\1io were instructed to hang upon the skirts 
of tlic approaching army, and to linrass it in its mo\c- 
incnts Part of them, accordingly, pushed on towards 
the enemy, and brought back some heads and a few’- 
prisoners, from wliom tliey got authentic information •^wned by 
that Hasan Khan had actually arrived in the Rana’s Kbr" 
camp 

lliis news was particularly unwelcome to the Em- 
peror The Khan was a chief of great power and in- 
fluence At the battle of Panipat, his son, Xiilicr 
Khan, had been made prisoner, and he had ever since 
kept up a fricndl}'- correspondence with the Emperor, 
and a ncgociation for Ins release Baber, hoping that 
if he set the son at liberty he would attach the father 
by the strongest tics of gratitude, invested Naher Edian 
wnth a dress of honour, and sent him back to his father 
But though the son had made the fairest promises, no 
sooner did the old man hear that he was out of Baber’s 
hands, and on his way to join him, than, without even 
waiting to see him, he marched from Ali'ir®, his capital, 
and joined the Edna 

On the 11th of February, 1527, the Empei or marched Baber 
- out of Agra to pioceed against RAna Sdnga, but halted 
a fe'W’- days near the city to collect and leview^ his ^ 

troops, and to get in order liis train of artilleiy, the 
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baggage, and camp followers As, in this warfare, he 
had little reliance on the AJgh^n chiefs or the men of 
Hindustan who had joined him, he sent several of them 
to strengthen his vanous garrisons He then marched 
westward to i\Iedhalcur, where he had previously caused 
wells to he dug, and thence next day to Sikri, the 
present Fatehpiir, which, from its having plenty of 
, water, he considered as a good situation for a camp , 
vut being apprehensive that the Rana, who was now 
near at hand, might attempt to occupy the ground 
before his arrival, he marched out with his troops in 
order of battle, ready to attack the enemy should they 
appear, and took possession of the place which had 
been chosen for his encampment, close by a tank He 
was now joined by Mehdi Khwaja, and the troops 
from Biana, which he had called in, as well as by the 
detachment which had been sent out towards that 
place They had had some sharp rencounters with thc^^ 
E.4jputs, in which they bad been severely handled, and 
taught to respect their new enemy A party from the 
garrison had some days before incautiously advanced 
too far from the fort, when the Rajpiits in great force 
fell upon them, and drove them in All the troops 
that had been engaged in this affair united in bestowing 
unbounded praise on the gallantry and prowess of the 
enemy Indeed, the Jaghatdi Turks found that they; 
had now to contend with a foe more formidable than \ 
either the Afghans, or any of the natives of India, to V 
whom they had yet been opposed The Rajputs, ener-^ 
getic, chivalrous, fond of battle and bloodshed, animated -j 
by a strong national spirit, and led on by a hero, were , 
ready to meet, face to face, the boldest veterans of the \ 
camp, and were at all times prepared to lay down their__ 
life for their honour A small party being sent out to 
get notice of their motions, discovered that they were 
encamped at Bisdwer * 

• ESber's Mera pp 351, 352 
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'1 he I'lnporor nre u‘'t<»inc<l to commit to Ins jirm- 
eijnl Ih’iT'' m turn the tlnr^e of the ml\!mcc am! 
Jiltin'- \\ In n It ^\ i'- Mir Al»(lil a/ir’*' dn}, tlmt ri'-h 
'uul imjHtuinis \oinh jni'-hifl on ‘•non nr npht miles 
Irnn !''iln ’I he II njnil'- Imrmir of tht'- me lutious 
ti'rw ml mnNcimiit di'-jnfthed to inert him a 1 ) 0 ( 1 \ of 
lour or fne tlam-iml lior'', ivlm, without he'-itation, 
eh irjul the lU'-t mt tla \ cime uji llis force thd not 
evi.nl a thou'- itnl or fift<ni hnmltMl nn of his 
nil 11 Win lillnl u'ln r-- t ik< n jiri'-'in r- anil « 'irntrl ofl 
tin la hi on tin \fr\ fir-t ou'-i t 'lln muimntlhr ncw-ol 
wli it w 1 '- eoiiiir on n iclud the ramji, ^lohlh All Kh'ilila, 
the imni'-ti.r -nji, and hi-' follower' wire jni'^hed for* 
w ird to tluir a^'-i'-tnnei and tla re heme no room for 
dih\, mimht r- of >-i[iirii< hor'-nun le fi*-! ns they 
\\< re e(|tnp[K'd were ‘■eiit of] at the lx 't of their sja cd , 
wliih I re^iilardetnchmcnt under ^Iulnmm^d Ali.kn;:* 
V 11 " movi^d forward to support them Moliih All, 
who anuetl fir't. found c\er\ thin" m di'-ordor, \bdal* 
irr s hor't t til '•tindird t-ilen uid m iii} cxeclknt 
eifiici r* ‘•lain Not onh w is he un ddi to turn the tide 
of suecfs, hilt w IS him'- If nnhor-ed thon"h fiii'ill} 
liroii'eht olT h\ a dt sja rite < h ir-e of his followers 'llic 
J mjn ror's Ir-vajis wire thin jiur'Ut d for about two 
miles, .lud U was onl\ tla nrrnal of the rep^ilnr do 
ticliment, under Mulmmtiud Ali, tint checked the 
incmj Meanwhile, when the al mn icichcd the camp, 
the whole troops were c-dled out and nnrslmllcd in 
b Utle order to meet tlie hostile arm}, w Inch was tliou"]it 
to be approaclnii" Ihit ifter tlic imjienal line had ad- 
\ meed a mile or two, with all its artillerj', it was found 
that the eneni} , satisfied with their success, Imd returned 
back to tlicir camp 

'J liese repeated successes of the lla)])ute, the unex- 
pected Milour and good conduct the} displn}cd, and 
their numbers, for tlic\ are said to liaac amounted to an 
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hundred and twenty thousand horse *, had begun to 
spread a visible discouragement among the troops 
Every precaution was employed by the Emperor, at 
once to strengthen his position and to give his men time 
to recover their conlidence Tlie guns were nowptaced 
in battery, and connected by chains , ditches were run, 
and other means adopted, to fortify tlie camp These 
operations were continued for three or four weeks, 
during which time the army kept ■within the trenches 
Bdber, at this crisis, received a small but acceptable re- 
inforcement of five hundred volunteers from Kdbul 
Along with it arrived a long line of camels loaded with 
wine from Ghazni , and Muhammed Sherif, a noted 
astrologer This soothsayer, instead of assisting the 
Emperor, as was the duty of his craft, added to the de- 
pression and pamc which prevailed in the camp by pub- 
lishing, at a most unseasonable moment, his opinion, 
that as Mars was now in the west, whoever engaged,, 
coming from the opposite quarter, would be defeated f 

To divert the attention of the enemy, and to revenge 
himself on Hasan Khan for joining the Rdjpiits, Bdber 
sent a predatory force into Mewdt, ■with orders to 
plunder the country, to carry ofF the inhabitants into 
captivity, and to leave nothing undone to rum the pro- 
vince The ravages were extended into many of the 
neighbouring districts , but the result of this diversion 
did not answer his expectations. 

Bdber was now in some measure cooped up in his 
camp, while the enemy were m possession of the open 
country- The uneasiness which he, in consequence, 
experienced in this state of inaction appears, very na- 
turally, to have excited feehngs of religious compunction 
in his mind When he reviewed his past life, he keenly 
felt that he had long and openly violated one of the 
strictest mjunctions of his faith, by the use of Avine 


* Tabakiti Akberi 


+ Mem of Bdber p 353 
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Like other habitual offenders, he had all along firmly 
resolved to give up the evil custom at some future 
time , but that time had been constantly deferred He 
now resolved to perform his vows “ Having sent for 
the gold and silver goblets and cups,” says he, “ with 
all the other vessels used at drinking parties, I directed 
them to be broken up, and renounced the use of wine, 
purif}ung my mind The fragments of the goblets, and 
other gold and silver drinking vessels, I directed to be 
divided among derwushes and the poor The first poi- 
son who followed me in my repentance was Asds, who 
also accompanied me in my resolution of ceasing to cut 
the beard, and of allowing it to grow ” * This was a 
visible sign commonly adopted by such as were under 
the influence of a vow Many nobles and otheis, to the 
number of three hundied, followed the example of their 
sovereign Salt was thrown into the ample store of 
wine just arrived from Ghazni, all the rest found m 
the camp was poured upon the ground , and a well was 
ordered to bo dug and an almshouse built on the spot, 
to commemorate this great religious event As a boon 
to his Muhammedan followers and subjects, he gave up 
the Temgha or Stamp-tax in all his dominions, so far as 
concerned Musulmans, and published a firman to that 
effect I 

The dejection and alaim of Bdber’s troops had at this 
time reached their extreme point The contagion had 
infected even his highest officers He excepts only 
Mir Ah Khalifa, his prime minister, who, he says, all 
along behaved admirably Bdber, vhose bold and 
elastic mind never gave admittance to despair, but, even 
in the lowest depths of danger, turned to any gleam of 
hope, saw that matters were fast advancmg to a crisis, 
and that some stirring and energetic measuies were in- 
dispensably required He determined to make a bold 

* Baber’s Mem , p 354 f Ibiil p 355 
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BOOK m exertion to infuse a portion of Ins own heroic ardour 
drooping spirits of his followers ; and, for that 
purpose, he addressed himself to the rehgious feelings 
so powerful with all Sloslems, but especially with such 
as are engaged in a holy war against infidels. “ At 
length,” says he, “ observing the universal discourage- 
ment of my troops, and their total want of spirit, I came 
to a resolution Having called a general assembly of 
mv Amirs and officers *, I addressed them ■ — ‘ Noblemen 
and soldiers ' Every man that comes into the woild is 
subject to dissolution When tee are passed away and 
gone, God survives, One and Unchangeable Whoever 
sits down to the feast of life must, before it is over, 
drmk of the cup of death He who arrives at the mn 
of mortahty, the world, must one day, without fail, take 
his departure from that mansion of sorrow How much 
better, then, is it to die “with honour, than to hve with 
infamy , 

“ ‘ Grive me but fame, and if I die I am contented 
If fame be mine, let Death claim my body ’ f 

“ ‘ The most High God has been propitious to us 
He has now placed us m such a crisis that if we fall in 
the field, we die the death of martyrs , if we survive, 
we rise victorious, the avengers of his sacred cause 
Let us, therefore, with one accord swear on God's 
Holy Word, that none of us will for a moment think of 
turning his face from this warfare , or shrmk from the 
battle and slaughter that ensue, tiU his soul is sepa- 
It« efftet. rated from his body ’ Master and servant, small and 
great, all with emulation seizing the blessed Kor4n in 
their hands, swore in the form that I had given My 
attempt was completely successful, and the effects 

• The Tabaka a Akberi, f 142 , should hitnself reUre for a time 
asserts that, at this council, the into the Penjab 
grandees advised that Baber, having f A couplet from the Shahntaia 
fortified and provisioned some castles of Ferdausi 
and places of strength m Hindustan, 
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■were instantly visible far and near, on friend and foe ” 
Bdber, to improve this spirit, ordeied an immediate ad- 
vance fiom the entrenchments in which the army had 
so long been cooped up * 

In truth he had no time to lose , the danger was 
thickening around him Since he had left Agra, insur- 
rection and revolt appeared on eiery liand The towns 
and forts, of winch with so much labour he had gained 
possession, were fast changing masters Eabere and 
Chandwdr on the Jamna, Koel m the Dodb, and Sam- 
bhal beyond the Ganges, but of all of them near Agra, 
had been retaken by the Afghdns His troops had been 
obliged to abandon Kanauj Guahdr was blockaded by 
the Rdjpiits of the -vicinity Alera Khanf, who was 
sent to rehevc it, instead of executing his orders, had 
marched ofl: to his own country Many Hindu chiefs 
deserted the cause of the Emperor Indeed, the pre- 
■vious conquests and recent success of Edna Sdnga, a 
Hmdu, had inspired all his countrymen mth hopes that 
a change of dynasty was about to take place , and they 
hailed -with joy the prospect of a native government 

It was on the 12th of March that Baber drew for- 
ward his guns, and a kind of defensive cover that 
moved on wheels, and winch served as a breastwork, 
supporting them by his matchlock-men and all his 
army He himself galloped along the line, animating 
his troops and officers, and giving them mstructions 
how to conduct themselves m every emergency that 
could occur The array having advanced a mde or two, 
halted to encamp As soon as the Rajputs heard that 
they were m motion, several bodies of them galloped 
close up to the guns Bdber, not intendmg to engage 
m a general action that day, quietly finished his in- 
trenchments and ditches, and then sent out a few 

* Bfiber’s Mem p 357 menlioued See Baber’s Mem pp 

f This seems to be Alem Khan S49, 351, 358 
Jilal Khan Jighat of Kalpi, already 
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horsemen to skirmish with them, and try the temper of 
his men They took several prisoners, and returned 
with a number of heads elevated on their spears, or 
danghng from their saddle-bows, which had a wonderful 
effect in restormg the confidence of the troops. 

He now threw up other trenches, in a position about 
a mile or two farther in advance, near the spot which 
he had pitched upon as favourable for a general en- 
gagement, and, when they were finished, advanced to 
occupy them, dragging forward his guns. His people, 
having reached their ground, were still busy in pitching 
their tents, when news was brought that the enemy was 
m sight All were instantly ordered to their posts 
Bdber moun^d, and drew up his troops, riding cheerfully 
along the ranks, and confidently assuring them of vic- 
tory The centre he took to himself, assisted by Chin 
Taimur Sultan* , the right wing he committed to Hu- 
mdyun, who had under him Kdsim Husem Sultan, 
Hindu Beg, and Khosrou Kokiltdsh, the left he en- 
trusted to Syed Mehdi Khwdjeh, his son-m-law, with 
Muhammed Sultan Mirza, Abdal-aziz, and Muhammed 
Ah Jeng-jeng He appointed strong reserves to carry 
succour wherever it was required , and, on the right and 
left, placed two flanking columns, chiefly composed of 
Moghul troops, who formed what is called the Tu- 
lughma, and were, on a signal given, to wheel round 
on the enemy’s flank and rear m the heat of battle 
This arrangement he had learned, to his cost, in his 
early wars with the Uzbeks , and he had practised it, 
as we have seen, in his later wars with brilliant success 
His Hindustdm troops appear to have been stationed 
chiefly m the left His artillery, under Ustdd All Kuh, 
was placed in the centre, m front , connected by chains, 


* Chin Taimur Sultan was a Mfrza was, by his mother, a grand- 
Moghul, son of the ^ounger Khan son of the great Sultan Husem 
of the Moghuls, and consequently Mirza, of Herat , Kdsim Husem 
Baber’s cousin , Muhammed Sultan Sultan was an Uzbek of high rank 
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uiul profcctcd l)y tlic cable tlcfciicc’? or brcnat^^ orbs 
vliicii he Iind toiisfniclcd , behind vhich vorc placed 
inatchlork-incn , mid, in ihcir rear, n body of cho‘-en 
(roop'?, ro^d^ either to repel nii} nttack from behind, or 
thcin':eh to ru‘-h for^^ nrd nnd clmr;re the cnem} , in hcn- 
c\cr the chaiiia that connected the "iiii*: N\crc dropjied to 
permit their pa'^^ane 'I lie arm) abonmled with \ttci'an 
coinmander-, who lind le irned the art of war under tlic 
Ibiijicror hiin'^elf 

In the luiiput ami}, the coininandcrs under H ma 
S in;ra were generally ;rrcai chicftain>;, who, from their 
territorial poc'C'^'^ioii':, could bring a large force into the 
field '1 lius Sil dieddin *, the Chief of I’hilsa, ib rated 
at thirt} thousand liorsc , Hasan Klian Mcw.ifi, twchc 
thousand, I'ui'il Udi Sing Isagari, of Dongerpnr, ten 
thousand, Mcdini K lo, the Chief of Chaiidcri, ten 
thousand 'J he fust and last of these had acted an im- 
portant part 111 the histor} of Malwa Sultan Mahmud 
Lodi i son of Sultan Sek inder Lodi of Hclhi, who was 
acknowledged h} tlic Afghans of the Delhi kingdom 
iiid b\ the Kuna, ns the successor of his brother Ibn'i- 
him, though he possccccd no territor\, }Ct had with 
him a bod} of ton thousand ad\cntur( rs, who hoped to 
be liberally row irded should fortune raise him to the 
throne 'Iherc were other chiefs, who could command 
each from four to sc\cn thousand men, nnd ill A\crc 
aniinated b} the most c\altcd hopes, nnd b} hatred of 
the common encm} A more gallant army could not 
be brought into the field f 

Xo sooner ivas the nrrn} of the Lmperors army 

• Silnhcddm, the Tagan, as lie IS eser, is the correct title gi\cn hy 
called in the ofUcial account of the one of the Sultans of NI diva to tins 
Victor), IS tilt Silhsdi of htrishta, grnt Hindu chief , the latter is the 
who occupieil Bhilsa, Ilaiscn, and popular corruption of it. 

Sarangjiiir Bnggss Ttrislita, vol f The official account (Mtm p 
IV p "Gt In one manuscript of SGl ) estimates the numbers uliicli 
the AVbcmama, a f 32 r , the the flifitrcnt chiefs did or could 
name Sil dicihlin is corrected in the bring into the field at two hundred 
margin, Sdhadi The former, how- and ten thouBand men 
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completed, than, to guard against the evils that might 
he occasioned through the over-ardent forwardness of 
his troops, he sent strict commands on every side, 
that no man should move from his place, or dare to 
engage the enemy in any shape, till orders were given 
The battle began about half-past nine in the morning, 
by a desperate charge made by the Ha^pnts on Baber’s 
right Bodies of the reserve were pushed on to its 
assistance, and Mustafa Rumi, who commanded one 
portion of the artillery on the right of the centre, 
opened a fire upon the assailants Still, new bodies 
of the enemy poured on undauntedly, and new de- 
tachments from the reserve were sent to resist them 
The battle was no less desperate on the left, to which, 
also, it was found necessary to despatch repeated par- 
ties from the reserve When the battle had lasted 
sevcial hours, and stdl continued to rage, Bdber sent 
orders to the flankmg columns to wheel round and 
charge , and he soon after ordered the guns to advance, 
and, by a simultaneous movement, the household 
troops and cavalry stationed behind the cannon were 
ordered to gallop out on right and left of the match- 
lockmcn in the centre, who also moved forward and 
continued their fire, hastening to flmg themselves with 
all their fury on the enemy’s centre AVhen this was 
observed in the wings, they also advanced These un- 
expected movements, made at the same moment, threw 
the enemy into confusion Their centre was shaken , 
the men who iverc displaced by the attack made in 
flank, on the wings and rear, were forced upon tlie 
centre and crowded together Still the gallant Rlypi'its 
were not appalled They made repeated desperate 
attacks on the Emperor’s centre, in hopes of recovering 
the day , but were bravely and steadily received, and 
swept away in great numbers Towards evening, the 
confusion nas complete, and the slaughter was con- 
sequently dtcadful The fate of the battle was de- 
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culcd Xolliin;: remained for ilic l^iijpiUs, but to 
force their iNn'N lliroiigli the bodici of the enemy that 
•were non in then rear, and to eflect a retreat 'Jlie 
Ihnpcror pursued them as far as their camp, nhich nas 
about three or four miles from liis onn On reaching 
it, he Imbed , but detached a ■strong bod} of horse, 
mth orders to pursue the broken troops of the con- 
fedentes nithout halting, to cut up all they met , and 
to prevent them from re assembling “ In this," sqjs 
he, “ I acted wrong I should ni}self have gone for- 
vv’ird, and ought not to have entrusted the business to 
another I had got about a kos bevond the enemy's 
camp when I turned back, the daj' being spent, and 
reiched ni} own headquarters at bed-tune ])ra 3 crs" 
lie idds a char ictcnslic anecdote “ Miihamined bhei If, 
the astrolotrcr, whose perverse and seditious pricticcs 
I have mentioned, came to congratulate me on inj 
victor} , 1 poured forth upon him a torrent of abuse, 
but, when 1 had relieved ni} hcait b}*it, although he 
was a self-conceited fellow, heathcnishl} inclined, and 
an intoleriblc evil speaker, }ct, as he was luy old ser- 
vant, I gave him a Ink in a present and dismissed 
him, comm inding him to depart out of my dominions " 
Xo victor} could be more complete The enemy 
wcic quite broken and dispersed 'ihc whole fields 
around weic strewed with the dead, ns well as the 
roads to Biaiia and Alwar Among the slain were 
Hasan Ivlian Itlcwati, who fell b} a matchlock shot, 
J\ bil Udi Sing, of Dongerpiirf , Kai Chanderbhan 


• The tnn^nctiom! npaiiiBt llnna 
S inpa nrc p\cn in ilctail b) llalxir 
himwir, Vlcin p ai9 — SfiS , nml 
b\ Abulfarl, Akbcrniiina, f SI — 53 
‘ '1 be donation to tlie astrologer as 

probablj a lak of tnngaa, or about 
880/ See Api>cndi\ L 

f In the transkition of the of- 
ficnl account of llic Mctor\ (Haber's 
Mein p 3C)~ ), tins pniicc u called 


the Wall of Udipiir Colonel Twl, 
to iTboni Indian bislor), but par- 
Uculirl) that of the Uajpvits, owes 
fo much (bis valuable nork baling 
slicil a new light on the manners of 
that remarkable people), remarked 
the error (Ilist and Antiq of 
llaenstban, \ol i p aoO note) 
On examining the iinnuseripts of 
Baber, I find that though the 
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Chohan ; Manikchand Chohan, and many other chiefs 
of note Bdber directed a tower of heads to be erected, 
on a rising ground near the camp , and henceforth 
assumed the proud title of Gh4zi, Yictorious m a Holy 
War Rdna Sdnga himself escaped , it is said, by the 
devotion of some of his followers, who threw them- 
selves in the way of the pursuers, and sacrificed their 
lives for his safety , and the regret expressed by Bdber 
for not having urged the pursuit m person has refer- 
ence probably to the escape of his illustrious rival It 
is remarkable that, smce this defeat of Kana Sdnga, no j 
Bana of Cheitiir has ever taken the field in person 
agamst any of the princes of the House of Taimur I 
When these princes were along with their armies, the 
Edna’s troops have been entrusted to some eminent 
Edjpiit chief, the Edna himself withdrawing to some 
one of the hill-forts of his country 

Sultan Mahmiid Lodi, deprived by the event of this- 
battle of all immediate hope of filling the throne of 
Delhi, fled to Sultan Behdder Shah, the King of Guzrdt * 

On the very day after the battle, Bdber detached a 
strong force to chastise the insurgents m the Doab, 
who had surprised Koel and made his governor prisoner 
The fame of the victory preceded them , and, as they 
approached, the insurgents fled in all directions Ehas 
Khan, their leader, was taken some time after and 
flayed alive, with a barbarity which disgraced the age 
and country 

Three marches now brought the Emperor to Bidna, 
through fields all the way strewed with the bodies of 
tlie slain Here, being on the borders of the enemy’s 
country, he called a council of his nobles, and consulted 
about invading it. But, as their march must have lam . 


manuEcnpt which I generally fol- * Khafi Khan In Baber’s army, 
lowed as most correct has Udipur, at the battle, we find an envoy from 
the Metcalfe MS has Dongerpur, Persia , and Husein, ambassador 
confirming the Colonel’s correction from Sistan 
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through n barren aNnste, deficient in avnter, and, ns the 
heat Ind already become cxcessrv c, it i\ as rcsoh ed to 
defer this enterprise to a more favourable time 

Ecsohed, hovc\cr, to impro\c his victor}’’ to the 
utmost, he marched into Mew tit That countr}' had 
ah\ a} s hitherto yielded but an imperfect obedience to 
the kings of Delhi, though it lies close upon their 
C4ipital "Whether from the hilly nature of the country 
and the bra^cr} of the hardy inhabitants, from the 
constant dncrsions occ.isioncd by the extent of the 
Delhi dominions, •which disti acted and drew* oft the 
attention of the kings , or from that principle, fortunate 
in man} respects in some eastern countries, vhich leads 
the kings to go\crn rather by means of secondary 
princes and delegated authority, tlian directly and by 
their immediitc ser\nnts, they had nc\cr fully sub- 
dued it It had been in the possession of Hasan Khan’s 
family for tavo hundred } cars Tlie Khan, as •wc have 
seen, had been able to bring twchc thousand horse into 
the field, and w as at the head of the opposition made 
to Baber by the old dependents of the Lodi kings , for 
the Biina of Clieitiir, -who led the grand confederation, 
vas not in the rank of a dependent, ne\cr having 
owned the yoke of those princes It■^^ould seem that 
the Khan, caen for some tunc before this grand inva- 
sion, had begun to entertain apprehensions from the 
success of Baber’s arms , and, in the } car when that 
monarch conquered Lahiir and Dibrilpiir, had left 
Taiara, the old capital, and built and fortified Al-w ar, 
m a stronger situation The great defeat -which the 
confederate army received at Kan-wa, and in -which he 
fell, crippled the stiength, and still more had broken 
, the confidence oLthe -Meweitis As the Emperor ap- 
proached Alwar, he was met by a mission from Ndher 
Khan, -who had lately been his prisoner, and who had 
succeeded his father, deprecating the Emperoi’s re- 
sentment The 5’oung piince^avus induCcd to visit the 
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jiTTss; graciously received, and allowed a Pergana for his 
support , an mtimation that he had lost Ins hereditary 
dominions It is probable that he had expected to be 
continued m the pnncipahty of his forefathers , for he 
soon after embraced an opportunity of withdrawmg 
from the custody in which he was placed, and effected 
his escape from the camp The Emperor appointed 
governors to the provmce and its chief forts, with 
Hum&yun ample allowances , and bestowed on Humdyun the 
^ Ba^t^. treasure and property found m Alwar. He soon 

eiian after dispatched him to Kdbul, accompanied by the 
mountameers of Badakhshdn, whom the pnnce had led 
from their country, and who now longed for home, 
they, therefore, gladly availed themselves of a promise 
given by the Emperor before the great battle, that, 
after beating the enemy, he would discharge as many 
as chose to go Bdber accompanied his son a march or-- 
two on his route, and took an affectionate leave of him , 
but the young pnnce, soon after, m passing through 
Delhi, with an unpardonable levity, opened some of the 
chambers that contained the Emperor’s treasure, and 
seized contents by force, — a conduct that gave great 
pam to the Emperor, and led him to wnte m severe 
terms to hi^ son Baber, having made a shght circuit 
Hejeb 23 again visited Bidni and Sikri, and returned 

Agra * 

The lost Being now disengaged of his most formidable ene- 
towTij rcco mies, he was enabled to send a force to recover Chdnd- 
wdr and Kdben , places not far distant from Agra, of 
which the msurgents had made themselves masters, 
during his operations against Edna Sdnga The con- 
sternation occasioned by his success was such that this , 
object was effected ivith httle difficulty, and, even 
Etdwa, lower down the Jamna, which had never yet 


* Babers Mem, pp 368, 371 
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submitted to his power, was surrendered by Kutb Khan, 
who held it 

It has already been remarked, that the spirit o£ in- 
smrection had not been confined to the neighbourhood 
of Agra, but had extended to the eastward Beyond 
the Ganges, the restless Baban, ever on the watch, had 
availed himself of the difficulty in which the Emperor’s 
aftairs placed him, to occupy Laknau , and Sultan Mu- 
hammed Dulddi, Bdber’s governor, had been forced to 
abandon Kanduj Determined to regain what had been 
thus lost, the Emperor bestowed the government of 
these countries on Muhammed Sultan Mirza, — a grand- 
son of the great Sultan Husem Mirza of Khorasdn, and 
one of the Emperor’s favourite officers, — and sent him, 
with a strong army, to lecovei the lost teiiitory Ba- 
ban no sooner heard that Muhammed Sultan had crossed 
the Ganges, than he deserted Laknfiu, and retired once 
,-more mto the upper country. 

The territories immediately around Agra being thus 
lecovered, and the greater part of his formei conquests 
regamed, the Emperor had now leisure to make a dis- 
tribution, among his faithful followers, of the various 
pronuces and districts of which they were composed, 
and, as the rainy season was at hand, durmg which an 
army could not keep the field, he granted permission 
to his chiefs and officers to repair with their followers 
to them respective governments and jigirs, that they 
might be the better able to regulate their affairs, and 
to make the necessary preparations for rejoimng him, 
when the rams were over * A twelvemonth only had 
passed smce the battle of Banipat, but his condition 
was already much improved That battle had broken 
^ the power of the Afghdns m India, as th at of Ka nwa 
had since broken that of the Hindu con federacy He 
had evinced, to every class of men in tlie countiy, the 
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clccidcfl supcnonly of liH nnnn, nnd, v, itli In'? tncntil 
resources, the nwc inspired hy Ins hard} northern 
troops, nnd his o wn hra \cr> hnd ( ondiict, tlu cotifjucst 
of ever}'^ part of India Rcrn icdj:oJif_oj)cn_tQjii3 arms 
Jt allbrcls a curious proof of tlio nctuc nnd un^iftlod 
life of Pj.'iber, that, as lie hiinsrlf informs iis, he imd 
never since his eleventh }cnr, spent the ^innd ft4ti\.d 
observed on tlie terimnation of the Kiun/un t^\lcc at 
one plaee “Last year’s fcsti\nl,” snjs he, “ I spnit 
at Agra. In older to kcej) up the usage, on Sunday 
the 30tli, I piocccdcd to SiKri to keep tin fc ist there 
During tlic rains lie \isitcd Sikri, Ithulpur, and Ikiri, 
proceeding as fai as the Chainbil, he thciue returned 
to Agra, nnd vent to Kol or Koel in the Doab, and on 
to Sambiial, bo}ond the Ganges, tetiirning b} a difle* 
lent route 

j When the rainy monsoon s^ns o\er, D.'ibcr’s mind 
/was divided between two plans of operation, whtth 
suggested themselves for the following campaign the 
one, to march against the Afghans ot the F>ast, who 
still held out, in eonsiderablc force, bc) ond the Ganges 
and m Behrtr, the other, to march against soinc_ji£_ 
those Hindu chiefs in the West whose confederacy he 
had felt to bo so formidable He dccidciTonjthc latter , 
not only thinking, probably, that under the guidance 
of such a leader as Iliina Siinga they were most to be 
feared, but infiiienced by a ^ow Aihich he had made, 
during Ins difficulties, that he would prosecute, to a 
prosperous termination, the hoi)’’ war which he hnd 
begun, against the infidels Jtledini lino, the chief of 
Chdnddn, and one of the most formidable ^thcin, w as 
the first object of Ins •rciigcance., Chanddii, that chief- 
tain’s principal stronghold, lies on the soiiflnoast of 
Walwa^and toivards it Il.iber bentliis ^urs'e^ 

^ Leaving Agra early iiT DeceinBcr, he marched dow n 


* Baber’s Mem , p 373 
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the left bank of tlic Jamnn, and nftcrv\'ar(Is crossed tliat cii\r n 
rner bclovr its luncdon mth the Chainhal IlaMng 
reason to entertain ^ lolcnt suspicions of the fidelity of rcm n_ s 
' Sheikh Bayc 7 id, — mIio had joined him after Sultan *' 
Ibrahim’s death, iMth the army n Inch that pnnee had 
sent against the rc\oltcd Afgh.ln chiefs of the East, — 

Baber detached from his army Miihammcd Ah Jeng- 
icng, a ^cteran ofliccr, with directions to proceed to the r-i<t- 
Kauauj, and to call upon Muhammed Sultan Jli'rza, 
the governor of the farther pro\ince, and the other 
generals and chiefs who were in that quarter, to meet 
him there, and, in conjunction with them, to march 
against the hostile Sherki Afghans, ivlio acknowledged 
Sultan Muhammed Shah of Behdr Bdber, at the same 
time, instructed Jcngqeng to summon Sheikh Bayczi'd 
to jom him in the expedition If he came frankly 
when invited, they were all to proceed against the 
common encni)’, but, if lie did not, Muhamraed Ah 
was instructed to consider him as ill-aiTcctcd, and to 
take measures accordingly for bringing him to reason 

Having made these arrangements, the Emperor con- lUhcrs 
tinued his route down the Jamna, he himself generally 
proceeding by water He reached Kajpi on the first 
day of January, a d 1528, and thence struck oflP, in KcbiiLs 
the direction of irej and Kcchwa_ Here, the country 
bemg httle frequentedT was coiered wntli jungle, so 
that it was necessary to send on pioneers to cut doivn 
the wood before them, and to form a road for the pas- nc rrachci 
sage of cannon and waggons On the 20th he reached 
1 Ch.lndcri, th e immediate object of his exnc dition * so ' 

' Medi'ni Rao, who at this tunc po^ssed the town, jifjini 
was a Rajput cluefof greatjiower^ Chdnder i ha d on- 
graally been subject' tq^ the Sultans of jMiilwa , but, 

^ during the civil irors that follow eiLjthe accession of 
Sultan Maht^dlvhilji (the present King of Mdlwa), 
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BOOK in Muhammed Sliah, one of bis brothers, who aspirecl to 
the crown, had seized upon it, and made it the seat of 
his government This pretender was supported by 
Sultan Sekander Lodi of Delhi, who sent several armies 
to his aid On his death, in the reign of Sultan Ibrfi- 
hira of Delhi, leaving a younger son named Ahmed 
Shah, Ibrdhlm carried off the young prince, his ally, 
and placed a dependent of his own in the government 
Bdna S4nga, in the course of his wars with Delln, 
having given Sultan Ibrdhim a great defeat at Dhiilpur, 
many of the neighbouring Hindu chiefs, who till then 
-shad adhered to the King of Delhi, deserted him , Chdn- 
ddri was one of several important places whicli fell into 
the hands of the Rdna, who bestowed it on the present 
( occupant, Medini Rao 

Medial Rao was a very distinguished personage m 
his time He had been the means of placing and con- 
firming the reigning King, Sultan j\Iahmud KIiilji, on 
Hmiutions^ of mandu axA', D'jppOTted by Ins Rdjpiits, ' 

had defeated various pretenders to the crown, m bloody 
battles He had, for several years, the entiie direction 
of Mahmiid’s affairs , till the jealousy of the Musulman 
chiefs, whose pride was hurt at the supremacy of a 
Rajpiit and a heathen, and probably disgusted by the 
overbearing habits often acquired by an all-powerful 
minister, produced intrigues at court ; which, in the 
end, wrought upon the Sultan to escape from his thral- 
dom, and take refuge in Gujrdt Here Mozaffer Shah, 
the sovereign of the country, received him honourably , 
and, at the head of a powerful army, restored Mahmud 
Kina sdnga to the throne of Mandu But, as many districts, espe- 
caiicd in cially thosc held by Hindus, adhered to the minister, 
and refused to acknowledge a prince thus imposed on 
them by foreign force, and by a Musulman, a civil war "" 
was the consequence , and such of the Rajput chiefs of 
Mdlwa as were hostile to Sultan Mahmfid called in 
His victory R^na SAnga to their assistance The restless impatience 
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of tlic Sultan led prcmatui-cl}' to n battle, in A\lnch the cnAr ir 
Guinit auMliar} cavalry A\cre dcstro}cd by tbc K.ijput „ ,50? 
horac, and the Sultan hiinsclf \\ounded and taken pri- 
soner The conduct of E.ina S.inga may illustrate the 
chmilrous character of the Ibljputs “ IIis enemy 
RAna Sanga of Cheitur," says Fenshta, “ caused him 
to be brought into his o\^n tent, dressed his ■wounds, 
attended him in person, and showed him c^ery mark of 
attention, and, after his rccoacr}’, furnished him -with nnj Kcnt- 
an escort of one thousand Rajput horse, who conducted ™ 
him back to ]\Iando, where he resumed the reins of go- 
aernment’’* The consequence, hoaveaer, a\ns, that the 
poaver of the kingdom of !Mula\n aaas broken, and a 
, aanety of nearly independent principalities rose, or 
rather rea la ed, on its rums Besides Chanden, Medmi 
Rao held also Gagrow n, and sea oral other districts He 
was present with his troops in the Rdna’s army at the 
battle of Kanava f 

"ITlien the Emperor’s army approached Clianddri, iaiber« 
!Mcdi'ni Rao was himself in the place, aanth fourjix-five 
thousand of his Rajputs Baber sent a friend nf the 
Rao int o tli c fort, to urge him to surrender, and to 
offer hirQ_ ShemsabAd' in the DcrAb in exchange for 
Chdnddn /This negotiation failing, the Emperor pro- njectei 
ceeded to construct his battcncs, and to make prepara- 
tions for a n escalade "Wlien eaci'y thing was in 
readiness, he ga\ e orders for the camp to be moved 
nearer to the town, preparatory to making the attempt •itmodii 
1 hat ^e^y morning, just as the army had leached its San. 29 
ground, XizAm-ed-din All Khalifa, Bdber’s prime minis- 
ter, brought Jum some letters^whicli had that instant thTkSt'" 

* llnggss Ftnshta, ^ol n p of Ibrahim, and fixes Medini’s 

263. possession of Chnnden from the 

+ Bnggs B Fenshta, vol iv pp former esent , BSber from the 

245 — 264-, Babers Mem, pp latter There can be no companson 

375, 376 Baber mentions the between the weight of the two au- 

captmty of Mahmud, p 385 thorities 
Fenshta does not mention the defeat 
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ai rived Tliey contained tlie disagreeable information 
tliat Ins amy m the East, nbile marching in disorder, 
lind been attacked and defeated , that his generals had 
been forced to abandon Lakuaii, to recross the Ganges, 
and fall back upon KanAiij Baber, ivho saw that Ins 
mini'^ter vas extremely agitated, preseiving his own 
presence of mind, calmly rcmaiked that all events weic 
in the hands of Providence ; desired him to conceal the 
intelligence , and to push on every pi eparation for 
making a grand attack on the citadel next morning 
That night, the outer torni, which was inadequately 
garrisoned, fell into his hands, the walls being escaladed 
by his troops, who entered it at the same moment on 
different sides 

Eext morning, accordingly, the troops were ordered 
to their posts, and commanded to wait in readiness to 
make a general assault, the moment the royal standard 
should be raised and the sound of the kettle-dium - 
heard '1 he Emperor then repaired to his battciy, 
■uhcrc the chief engineer discharged two or thicc shots, 
in that age a tedious operation The citadel stands on 
the top of a hill ; the outer fort and the town, which was 
built entirely of stone, lie below on the slope of the 
lull Tlic defences being strong, and cut out of the 
rock, tlic effect vas trifling Thcic vas a covcied way, 
the wall of vliich ran from the citadel to connect it 
■with a large tank at the bottom of the hill, and this 
■was the point where the fort was judged to be most 
as'-ailablc To distract the enemy, an attack ■was made 
on c\ery part of the citadel at once; but against that 
point vas the main assault directed, and, tliougli the 
Jkijpiits exerted thcinschcs ■with the utmost biaveiy 
and\igour, hurling down rocks from above, and throw- ' 
mg flaming substances on the heads of the assailants, 
the storming parties pcr3c\cred, and one of them at 
hngth succeeded in mounting whcic the waill of the 
oiitf r fort was kmf to the projecting works Nc.irly at 
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tlic same time the •\\ all was scaled in two or three other 
places The garrison stationed m the covered way fled, 
and that part of the v orks -w as occupied The upper 
fort V as less obstinately defended The assailants scaled 
and entered it by storm This success A\as followed by 
a dreadful sacrifice made to Rajput honour “ In a 
short tunc,” sajs the royal historian, “ the Pagans 
1 ushed out, completely naked, to attack us , put numbers 
of my men to flight , and leaped over the ramparts 
Some of our tioops were attacked funousl}, and put to 
the swoid The reason of this desperate sally from the 
works was, that, on giving up the place for lost, they 
had put to death all their wncs and women, and being 
resolved not to sur\avc, had stnpped themseh cs naked, 
in which condition they rushed out to the fight, and 
engaging with ungovernable desperation, drove our 
people along the ramparts Two or three hundred 
Pagans had entered Jlcdini Rao’s palaee, W'liere num- 
bers of them slew each other , one person taking his 
stand with a sabre in his hand, w'hile the others pressed 
111 one by one in succession, and sti etched out their 
necks, eager to die In this way many went to hell, 
and by the favour of God, in the space of two or three 
^eris I gained this celebrated fort, wnthout raising 
my standard or beating my kettlc-dium, and without 
exerting the whole strength of my arms ” f 

It had been Biiber’s intention, after reducing Chdn- 
' ddri, to proceed against the neighbouring countries of 
, Raisen, Bhilsa and Saraiigpiir, w'hich were part of the 

* About an hour, the gen being on IcaMng the place, had been guilty 
twentj-four minutes. of some acts of hostility, in conse- 

t Buber s Mem , p 377 Khufl qucnce of which Baber’s troops cut 
Kban gives (f 3(5 ) ratber a differ- three or four thousand of them in 
ent account of this affair He pieces, that upon this Medfm 
affirms that the outer fort, which Rao and his followers took refuge 
includes the town, was given up on in the citadel , where, after putting 
condition that the lives of the in to death all the women and children 
habitants and garrison were to be they slew each other, after the man- 
spared , that, however, the Rdjpiits, ner of Rajputs 
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territories of SiMh-ed-di'n, also a Edjpiit , and, after he 
had conquered them, to complete his operations by 
marching at once against Edna Sdnga biraself by Chei- 
tiir But the unfavourable news from the East inter- 
fered with these intentions He therefore resolved to 
leave Ahmed Shah (the prince whose claims to Malwa 
had been supported by Sultan Ibrdhhn, and whom 
Bdber now found it convenient to patronise,) in pos- 
session of Chdnddn, with an auxiliary force of two or 
three thousand Chaghatdis and Hmdustdnis to maiutam 
the country , and himself to direct his march without 
delay, to restore his affairs beyond the Ganges * 

It must have been soon after these events that the life 
of Bdber’s great opponent Edna Sdnga came to a close. 
The account given of his death, like the story of his 
life, IS mixed ivith something of the romantic and mar- 
vellous It is said, that, having laid siege to Irej f, a 
town which had declared for Baber, one of the sages of 
ancient daysj appeared to him in a dream, under a 
terrific form, and with a menacing demeanour , that the 
Edna arose fiora his troubled sleep, trembling and 
shivering , that a violent fever succeeded , that he 
raised the siege, but died in his retreat , having sur- 
vived the vision but a few days His death, and the 
internal feuds that followed in Cheitiir, relieved Bdber 
from any apprehensions of danger from that quarter § 


* Biggs's Ferishta, vol h p 
60 It IS at tills period tliat Fer- 
ishta and Khdfi Khan (f S6 ) place 
the surrender of the important for- 
tresses of Raisen, Sarangpur, and 
Rantambdr to Bdber, ivho, it is said, 
gave them over to Ahmed Shah 
The real history of the acquisition 
of Rantambdr, which, at thife time, 
■was in the occupation of Rdna 
Sdnga, IB given in a future page 
It does not appear that Bd-W 
ever possessed either of the others 
t Or Brieh 


J Perhaps one of the Rishis 
} Ahberndma, f S3 v Abul- 
fa/l makes Runa Sanga’s death 
precede the fall of Chdnderl, 'which 
does not agree with Baber's narrative 
It probably took place soon after he 
had marched to the eastward. Bdber, 
in his diary, 14 - Moharrem, a n 
935 (29 Sept 1528), mentions that 
Rdna Ruttonsi had succeeded his 
father, and that Bikermdjit, his neift 
brother, was in Rantambor Mein , 
p 385 
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CHAPTER HI 

bIber’s oampaigks on the gaages 

bAbER MARCUES to the east PASSES THE GANGES AT IwVnAuJ 

DISPERSES THE ARUT OF BABAN AND BATEzId RETURNS TO 

A.GRA — TRANSACTIONS IN KHOrAsAn INVASION OF THE UZBEKS 

OBEID KHAN BESIEGES HErAt THE SHAH DEFEATS AN UZBI K 

ARSir RAISES THE SIEGE OF HErAt — ADVANCES TO aiESHIlfo — 

DEFEATS THE UZBEKS IVITH GREAT SLAUGHTER TEilPOKARl 

nEVn’'AL OF bAbER’s designs on SAHAKKAND — BALUOH INROADS 

THE EASTERN AFGhAnS ACKNOWLEDGE SULTAN HAIUMI^D LODI 

RAPID INCREASE OF HIS POWER — THREE COMPETITORS FOR 

THE EASTERN KINGDOIT — bAbER TAKES THE HELD — DISPERSES 
- THE AFGhAnS — overruns BEhAr — AFFAIRS OF BENGAL NE- 

GOTIATIONS TTITH THAT POIVER — bAbEE ATTACKS AND DEI EATS 
THE BENGAL ARinT — SUBMISSION OP THF AFGHAnS — PEACE 
WITH BENGAL — bAbER RETURNS TO AGRA. 

BXbkr, having brought the war of ChAndei i to a con- 
clusion, lost no time in marching to meet the danger 
that threatened him in the East Having re passed the 
Jamna, he proceeded without intermission towards 
Kanduj On the road, he learned that his suspicions 
of Sheikh Bayezid’s fidehty had not been unfounded 
That chief had joined Baban and Maanif, tlie leaders of 
the revolt, with his whole army , so that BAber’s troops 
had been compelled to retreat across the Ganges, to 

evacuate even Kanauj, and to fall back on RAben, 

movements that had enabled the enemy to take Shem- 
sAbAd, a rich town in the DoAb, by storm The Em- 
peror, having passed the Jamna, sent a light force in 
advance to gain intelligence of the motions of the AG 
ghAns , but, while he was yet several marches off, the 
confedeiates having got notice of his approach, in alarm 
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abandoned Kanduj , and, retreating across the Ganges, 
took up a position on its left bank, opposite to that 
city, determined to dispute the passage of the river 

On the 27th of February, the imperial army having 
■marched past Kanduj, encamped on the right bank of 
the Ganges Bdber had resolved to force a passage, 
and ordered a bndge to be constructed across the river 
About thirty or forty boats were collected, by means of 
vhich several skirmishing parties passed over The 
chief engineer, Ustdd All Kuli, planted a great gun to 
cover the workmen employed on the bndge, while a 
number of matchlockmen kept up a fire from a breast- 
vork a little above, and others from an island some- 
what below The account given by Bdber illustrates 
the nature of the clumsy massy guns of that age “ For 
several days,” says he, “ while the bndge was construct- 
ing, Ustdd All Full played his gun remarkably well. 
The first day, he discharged it eight times , the second day, 
sixteen times , and for three or four days, he continued 
finng at the same rate The gun which he fired was 
that called Dig Ghdzi (the victorious gun) It was the 
same that had been employed in the war with Rdna 
fe.ingn, whence it got its name Another gun,” he adds, 
“ larger than this, had been planted, but it burst at 
the first fire ” ^ Such ponderous pieces of artillery 
must, in the open field, have produced effect clnefiy by 
their novelty, and by the alarm they excited in minds 
not accustomed to the terrific effects of their explo- 
sions 

The Afghdns treated Bdber’s attempt to throw a 
bridge over the Ganges w'lth ridicule Yet, such was 
his success, that, on the 13th of March, it was com- 
pleted; when part of his troops passed over, and had a 
skirmish witli the enemy He next marched over a 
considerable body of his best soldiers Tliesc, the 


■* Caber’s Ucin , p 37D 
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enemy advancing in all tlieir force attacked vritli gieat 
vigour, vrlnle thus diNuded from the rest of the army , 
and succeeded, at one time, in driving the left from its 
position; hut the centre and right, standmg firm, re- 
pulsed that portion of the enemy to rrhom they -were 
opposed The action contmued tdl late m the evemng, 
and the mght was employed m hnngmg the troops 
hack to the right hank Bdber hlames himself for not 
having rather earned over the rest of his army to jom 
them on the other bank , but says that he was deterred 
from doing so by some superstitious fancy as to lucky 
times Next day, however, he carried over his artil- 
lery , and the day foUowmg, all his army had orders to 
cross. But the enemy, m the meantime, had marched 
off The Emperor sendmg Sultan Chin Taimur, with 
a strong foice to pursue them, himself advanced and 
occupied Laknau on the 21st, and passed the Gumti 
Moving agam in pursuit of the retreatmg enemy, be 
encamped, on the 28th, four or five miles above Oud, 
at the junction of the Gogra and Sirwu Tdl then, 
Sheikh Bdyezid had maintained his ground beyond the 
Sirwu, and had prevented Sultan Chin Taimur, Baber's 
general, from crossmg Being now remforced, how- 
ever, Chin Taimur effected a passage, and found the 
Afghdns in full retreat He followed them with great 
alacrity, slew numbers of them, and dispersed their 
army Sheikh Bayezid threw himself mto a jungle and 
escaped Chin Taimui, after a pursuit of sixty mdes, 
reached a spot which the famihes of the fugitives had 
left but a short time before The hght force was now 
divided mto several parties, who followed the flymg 
enemy m different directions Their baggage and fa- 
mihes were overtaken and seized , and several Afgh^s 
brought m as prisoners The success was complete 
But, as the heat was now become oppressive and the 
ramy season approaching, Baber, after making the ne- 
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cessary arrangements for the government of the country, 
returned to Agra * 

During all these operations, Bdber’s health had been 
considerably impaired, but his activity remained undi- 
ramished. At the close of the monsoon, he made a 
progress to Dhulpur, Gudlidr and Sikn His rival, 
Rdna Sdnga, had been succeeded by his eldest son 
Ruttonsi , but his second son, Bikcrmdjit, assisted by 
the mtrigues of his mother Padmdwati, aspired to the 
throne, and possessed the strong fort of Bantarabdr 
He sent, at this time, to court the assistance of Bdber, 
in pursuing his pretensions ; and, after some negotia- 
tion, it was settled that he should give up Rantambdr 
to Bdber, m exchange for Shemsdbdd in the Dodb, and 
that Bdher should support his claims, and establish 
him as Bdna in Cheitiir, m his father’s room It was 
in the course of these transactions that Bikermdjit sent 
to the Emperor the crown f and nch girdle of Sultan ' 
Mahmiid !^ilji of Mdlwa , which Bdna Sdnga had re- 
tained, when he released that king after his captivity. 
Baber dispatched a force to take possession of Rantam- 
bdr, m pursuance of the treaty J 

The Emperor’s hberahty, and the necessary expenses 
of supportmg a large establishment, had now so com- 
pletely exhausted the magnificent treasures of Sultan 
Sekander and Ibrdhi'm Lodi, which he had found on 
his arrival at the capital, that he was at this time 
obhged to add about thirty per cent to the ordmary 
taxes, m order to meet the great expenditure of his 
anmes His giving up the tamgha or stamp-tax on 
Musulman property, however popular that act may 
have been among those of his own rehgion, could not 
fail to make a large diminution in the amount of the 
ordmary revenue § 


* Mem , pp 379 — 381 J BSber’sMera,p 887 Bdber’s 

t T^-kulah expressions, in stating this fact/show 

X Baber s Mem pp 385 — 387 that, on taking possession of Delhi 
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Important CNcn(?, nnd clecpK interesting to Bi'ibcr, niir n r 
Aicrc in the incnnwlnlc jn^'^ing in Ivlionis.in c lime ^ ^ i ,jb 
seen tlmt the Urhek'^, after the dc'ith of Slmh Isinntl, Tnn jc 
and during the ininont} of In-^ «on .‘^h di 'J tdunaep, lind '^,',"rj'on 
1\\ ICC cntcrwl tint country, Ind o\cn ndMinced to llen’if, 
nnd were in po^'^O'-'-ion of Mc'^hhul nnd 4 fis .\ftcr * h ''u 
this sncci.'', (Mieid ]\h.ni, wlio. though 'icoiid to Ins 
grind-untlc Kncliiiin, llie (»rind Klnii, in rcilif} di- 
rected the ntl ur-' of the I /hek'', nd\ inted nnd took 
A'^tcr.ib id, deftnting the Ptr'inii generiK who opposed 
hull I..C n ing lin son, Abdnl-nrir .Suit in, to defend tli it 
proMiicc, he inarched for Pnlkh but soon after, large * " ""t 
reinforccincnts from \7crb man lm\ ing lonicd tlic l‘tr- 
snns, Abdal-n/ir wa"; forced to jail hick, nnd, his 
father joining him, tlu j turned on the Per'inn generals 
nnd totalh difeitcd them near Dostam Olicid, liaMiig 
rcco\crcd Astcnibid, committed the goicrnmeiiL of the 
' citj nnd proMnee to llcnish* Bchader Jvhnii, an oflicer 
of rank, and himself moied tow irds Ikrit, sending 
out dctichmcnts in dinercnt direction^, and took up 
his winter quarters at fihiinan 

Xc\t 'vear, he laid sugc to Herat, which was bri\th oik^m 
defended bj lluscin Kh in Shamlu, who had •succeeded 
Dcrmish Ivlnn ns goiernorof Sun Miiva, the joung 
prince, and of the pro\ nice "When the siege had lasted ■* ” 
scNcn months, prosisions began to fail llusein being 
in the greatest distress, seized, for the use of Ins gai- 
rison, whatcicr grain a\ns left in the place lie was, 
llowc^cr, reduced to the last c\trcnnt), when news ar- 
med of the defeat of Kcnish llelnidcr 

The Persians had collected a large force, which was shah Tjh 
placed under their goaernors of Sebzuwiir nnd Astci- 5 vmT''' 

^ abad, who attacked Pcnish near Damghan, nnd at first 
defeated him, but he, having recoccrcd the day, gained 

and j\pra, lie did not dijtributc tiriflita nnd oilier liistorinn* 
among lus troops nil the treasures • Or /inisli 
of tliesL pnnccf, as is afliniitd h) 
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a complete victory, in which both the Persian leaders 
fell. While Obeid was elated with this news, messen- 
gers arrived, bringing mtelligence that the young King, 
with an army of forty thousand men, was on his march 
for Herdt, that the advance had besieged Kenish m 
Bamghan , had defeated and put to the sword most of 
his army , and had slam himself, while attempting to 
escape In their sweeping course, they routed a second 
Uzbek detachment, which, m consequence, hastily fell 
back on Obeid Khan, who was stiU employed in the 
siege of Herd! The approaching danger compelled 
him to decamp from Piil-Mdldn, and retreat by hasty 
marches to Merv, whithei he invited the whole Uzbek 
chiefs to hasten to his aid They, aecordingly, repaired 
to his standard from Samarkand, Andejdn, Tashkend, 
Hissar, and Balkh, to the number, according to the 
Uzbeks, of one hundred and five thousand men * So 
great an army, say the Persians, had never crossed ths- 
Amu smee the days of Chengiz Khan 

Meanwhile, Tahmasp had advanced to Meshhid, 
hoping to cut off Obeid’s retreat from Herdt AVhen 
he found that the Uzbeks had made good their way to 
Merv, after a short stay m Meshhid, to visit the holy 
places, he proceeded to Jdm, on his route to Herdt 
Heanng that the Uzbeks were fast assembhng from aU 
quarters, he mtrenched himself strongly in the Auleng- 
Zmgdn f, where he then happened to be The Uzbeks, 
when informed of this, concluded that the Kezelbashes 
were afraid, and despising their enemy, resolved to 
march for Meshhid Their plan of campaign is singu- 
larly illustrative of the superstition of their age and 
tribe They proposed, that the mam body of their 

* Mir Yahfa Saifi, the author of Persian reports of the tiniej as 
the Leb-al-TowArikhj gives them brought to Bdber, they were 
one hundred and twenty-one thou- three hundred thousand 
sand The Ahm-arAi AbAsi says t Or ZadegAn, or perhaps 
eighty thousand veterans, exclusive Zaghdn 
of other troops According to the 
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army should encamp at Meshlud, while a force of chap m 
tweuty thousand cavalry was to be pushed forward to ^ 5,6 
scour the country round the enemy’s camp, and not to 
suffer a man to show his head beyond the trenches 
They were then to let their magicians work their en- 
chantments , so that the enemy being, by that means, 
shut up speU-bound, and reduced to extremity, not a 
man of them was to be allowed to escape out of their 
hands But they had not leisure to carry into effect 
this hopeful arrangement As soon as Shah Tahmasp 
heard that the Uzbeks were fairly in motion, and ap- 
proaching by ZorAbdd, he joyfully advanced to meet 
them The two armies came in sight of each other, on 
the 25th September, near Jam, a town lymg between 
Meshhid and Herdt The Persians did not exceed forty 
or fiftj'- thousand men®, but they were veterans, disci- 
plined troops, trained to service in the Ottoman wars , 

■> and they possessed a fine artillery, a body of two thou- 
sand artillerymen to work the guns, and six thousand 
niatchlockmen 

The battle began on the morning of the 26th Sep- whom he 
tember The guns of the Persians were in their centre, 

protected behind by twenty thousand chosen troops, Moharrem 
under the personal command of the King The Uzbeks, 55 
foUowmg their usual tactics, made use of their flanking 
columns, which, as they moved on, drove m all the 
enemy’s advanced posts, broke the extremities of their 
hue, and wheeled round into their rear Here they 
found the baggage and camels of the army, which soon 
became the prey of the robbers of the desert, and pro- 
bably delayed their hostile operations To common 
eyes the day was their own, but the Persian centre 
^ had stood unshaken , and, when the moment seemed 
favourable, the chains that counected the Kezelbash 
guns being dropped, the troops stationed behind them 

* The author of the Alim-Srii four thousand regular troops 
Ab'isi gives them onlj twcutj- 
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vic\\s and sound sense , and, at the same time, indicates 
an elegant and refined critical taste Humd} un, mean- 
A\lnle, had not neglected the favourable occasion He 
collected an army of forty or fifty thousand men, and 
marched for Samarkand, accompanied by Sultan "Weis, 
vhosc youngei brother advanced and occupied Hissdr, 
(vhich the Uzbek Sultan, ■who held it, had abandoned 
after the battle of Jam, leaving only a garrison behind) , 
■\ihile another of Iliimdyun’s ofiiceis, marching from 
Turmez, occupied Xabddidn, an important to-mi in the 
same quarter ^ In the course of these opeiations, 
arious irregularities had been committed in the terri- 
tories of Balkh, vhich belonged to Kitin Kara Sultan, 
an Uzbek, -who at this time was on friendly terms with 
B.iber, and had an envoy at his court As, through 
this envoy, Kitin Kara sent strong remonstrances on 
the conduct and proceedings of Bdber’s Amirs, who had 
permitted much robbery and pillage to be committed 
on his frontiers, Bdber, in return, dispatched instant 
orders to his officers to use every exertion to seize and 
punish all such pillagers and robbers, and to comport 
themselves towards the neighbouring friendly powers 
■with perfect amity and good faith f About this time he 
intimated an intention of marching in person to Kdbul in 
the spring, to be near these movements, — an intention 
which the state of Ins aflfairs in Hmdustdn afterwards 
prevented his carrjnng into effect The Uzbeks, who 
were numerous and brave, soon after recovered all that 
they had lost J But his wish to revisit the countries 
beyond the mountains never forsook him, and, m 
Avnting, at a later period, to his friend Khwdja Kildn, 
he informs him, that, as things were becommg more 
- settled in India, he yet expected to be soon able to set 
out for his northern dominions, his desire to ■visit 
which, he says, was unbounded § 

• Bfiber’s Mem pp 390 399 t Ibid p 388 

+ Ibid p 403 § Ibid p 401 
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For some time past Bdber’s health had shown evident 
symptoms of declme About this period he had fre- 
quent attacks of fever, which at each return lasted a , 
month or six weeks In addition to the usual remedies, 
he attempted, he tells us, to remove it by composing 
verses m honour of an eminent Musulman saint 

The rams bemg over, he once more summoned his 
army to join him Early in December he held a 
council to dehberate in what direction he should march 
It was arranged that his son Askeri Mirza should take 
the command of the army in the eastern provinces ; 
and letters were addressed to Sultan Juneid BirMs, to 
whom had been committed the chief direction of affairs 
m that quarter, to mquire if the Emperor’s presence 
was necessary, as, if not, he would turn his arms 
another way The mterval before an answer was 
received, Bdber employed m giving a grand feast to his 
nobles and to the foreign ambassadors at his court * 
and he then visited the improvements going on at 


* B4ber gives a particular ac- 
count of this feast (Mera p 894; — 
S96 ) It was held in a garden 
He himself was seated in a tem- 
porary pavilion that was covered 
with khas-grass, for coolness On 
his right were his cousin (Tokhtah) 
Bugha SultaOj a son of the younger 
khan of the Moghuls, his own son 
Asken, and the farady and de- 
pendents of Hazret Khwaja, readers 
of the Koran, and Mullas, on bis 
left were Muhammed Zeman Mfrza, 
his son-in-law , Autenk itmish 
Sultan (apparently a Moghu^ chief) 
with a number of Syeds Thirty 
or forty yards to the right were the 
Persian ambassadors There were 
also ambassadors from various Hindu 
chiefs Before dinner, all the Amirs 
and grandees made their offenngs 
of money, rich clothes, or other 
valuables Fights of furious camels 
and elephants were succeeded by 


ram-fights and wresthng matches. 
During the dinner, numerous dresses 
of honour and presents of gold and 
silver, swords, nchly embroidered 
sword-belts, and enamelled daggers 
were bestowed on the Khwnjas, 
Mullas, and ambassadors, who were 
present, as well as on the courtiers 
and distinguished officers , and 
especially on all such of the Em- 
peror’s old servants as had accom- 
panied him from Ferghfina The 
feats of skill of Hindustani jugglers 
succeeded, with rope-dancing and 
tumbhng , after which, dancing- 
girls were introduced The whole 
was concluded, towards evening 
prayers, by scattering among tlie_ 
bystanders a quantity of gold, silver, ’’ 
and copper money When the party 
broke up, Baber detained five or six 
of the most distinguished guests, who 
sat conversing with him till the end 
of the first watch of the night. 
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Dln'ilpur, ^\hc^c lie A\ns bmidm" a palace, laying out 
a gmlcn aiul linking a\c 11‘< The return of the mes- 
coiiircT i‘'=ure(l lum that nil ^\ns quiet in the East, that 
Suit in .luneid had ad\aiiccd iMtli his army toi\ards 
Jvhond, a proMiicc ^^hlch lies chiefly on the left bank 
of the Gogri, and >\hich ^\ns then in the occupation of 
the King of Eengnl , and that there Mas nothing that 
required the I'lnjicror's presence It iras, hoi\evcr, 
'Suggested that one of the Emperor’s sons should be sent 
to the arni}, and orders issued to the Aini'rs and 
daginlirs to attend him, and an ambassador, v ho re- 
turned about this time fi-oin Ilengal, ga^c the most 
fa\ouriblc report of the disposition of the king of that 
eoiinfr^ 

Ihibcr noil, therefore, resole cd to march to the "West , 
eshcrc, since he e\ns not to attack Bengal, he expected 
the richest boote and the best means of supporting his 
- army Before he «et out, and to put Ins mind quite at 
case rc'-pccting aflairs to the eastward, he sent a con- 
fidential ofiicei to tlic principil chiefs and Amirs in the 
jiroMiices bc 3 ond the Ganges, to enjoin them to attend 
Asken i'lli'r/a, where^er he should lead This emoy 
was to loco no opportunitj’^ of reporting on the spot 
cierj' kind of intelligence that could in any degree in- 
fluence the Emperor’s conduct f 

At this crisis, news i cached him that the Baluclics 
had made an inroad into his territories and committed 
great devastation That brave but barbarous lace at 
that tune possessed most of the country from Blieker 
in Sind to ^lultiln and Samana Bfiber entrusted the 
(ask of repressing and punisliing these freebooters to 
Ins cousin Clan Taimur Sultan, Governor of Mewilt; 
^ and, for that purpose placed under him some of his 
ablest generals, watli all the foiccs of Sirhind, Samana 
and the adjoining provinces , commanding them to take 
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B'lbcr’s Mem p 304 — 397 


t Ibid p 398 
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stores and provisions for sis months’ service, that they 
might do the business effectually * 

The Emperor then hastened to Dhulpiir ; that, be- 
fore taking the field, he might enjoy some short relax- 
ation, in supermtendmg the extensive improvements 
he was himself carrying on at that place , where several 
of his nobles were also laying out grounds, and build- 
ing country houses But he had been there only four 
days, when intelligence reached him that Sultan Mah- 
mud, the brother of the late Sultan Ibrdhim Lodi, 
who, as we have seen, had, after his brother’s death, 
been acknowledged by the Western Afghdns and R4na 
Sdnga as his lawful successor, — having now been in- 
vited from Gujrdt by the Eastern Afghans, — had ar- 
rived among them, assumed the crown, was at the head 
of an army, and already master of Behfir 

The affairs of Behdr will be better understood from 
the history of Shir Shah, with the events of whose-v,- 
early hfe they are intimately connected Suffice it, at 
present, to remark that, on the death of Sultan Mu- 
hammed Shah Loham, the Afghan king of Beh4r, of 
the new dynasty (an event which occurred some time 


* Bdber’s Memoirs, p 399 Fe- 
nshta (vol u ji 62 ) tells ua that 
Asl»en Mirza, who governed Multan, 
was ordered to court this year 
(a h 935) wheu Baber was about 
to march to the East. He adds, 
that towards the close of the year 
Baber received advice that the Ba- 
Iiiches in Multdn had riised the 
standard of revolt. Now, Bdber 
mentions, that, before setting out 
against Chdnddri, which was 14th 
Rebi I A 11 934 (Dec 9, a n 
1527), he bad recalled Asken, to 
confer with him on the affairs of 
Multan, and that that pnnee joined 
him in IVToharrem 3, being the 
third day of the year 935, (Sept. 
1 R 1 528) , that Askeri took leave 
of him to proceed to the eastward 


on 8 Rebi II of the same year 
(Dec 21), and that news of the 
inroads of the Balliches reached him 
on the 28th of that month (Jan 10, 
1529) Baber’s Mem pp 382 
396 398 Asken must, therefore, 
have been recalled from Multfin, 

A H 934), and must have gone to 
that country either in a h 933 or 
early in 934 , a fact of some conse- 
quence in setthng the chronology of 
the reduction of MuMn by Bdber 
The preparations for Chin Taimur s 
campaign are more like those for 
the conquest of a province, than for ^ 
repelling an iniasion To secure 
the repose of Mulldn, which they 
had long governed, it was necessary 
to break the power of the Baluch 
tnbes - 
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nflcr IJ iborV cxjK'ditioii to CIniul6i), lie wns sue- ciru’ lu 
I oulcil 1>\ In'- ‘■on Sultan .lilnl-ed dm Loliam, a minor®, 
tint the clutrunma;onu'nf of nfliiis, at Ica'jt in Bcli'n, 
tilt n do\ol\Ld on tint juitue’*' inollicr Diidn, and on 
Slur KInn i\lio hid ilrouK iiscn into distinction, 
til if flio rnuntr\ wa^ dnfi acted b} the ii\nl claims of 
th(‘ Loll nil nobles lelitcd to the jouiig King, of Bnbaii, 
and Buo/id, -whose innucncc ^\as \cr} extensno, of 
Slur Jvhni, and of other chiefs, and that these fac- 
tions idded to the cflorts of the discomfiture iihich 
the Afirhaiis rccened, in the picceding campugns, fiom 
the armies of B ibei, at length induced the young iirmce 
to 1 ike refuge m the feriitories of the King of Bengal 

In this state of things, the Afghans of Juaiipui, and En^tom 
indeed of Hindustan m goncril, in order to a\cit the 
told Him of then ill iir-, and to unite all interests as 
far as was prictieiblc, icsohcd to call in Sultan 
^^lhmud Lodi, who had ahead}, with the support of 
nmi Sanga, midc an efiort to mount the tin one of 
Delhi When defeated m tint attempt, he had retned 
to CheiUir, whence he afterwards proceeded to Band in 
Bliandclk md, where he leni lined waiting for some fi 
^ou^lblc change of iflaiis, md now accepted the iinita- 
tion to ascend the throne of Bchar ind Juanpiir He was 
«;peediL loiiicd by his countiyincn fioin cicry quarter, 
and ceems to have t ikon possession of ncaily the whole 
of Behai without opposition What excites most sur- 
prise IS the secresy and success with which intrigues 
and movements so extensive appeal to have been con- 
ducted , a fict to be explained, perhaps, by the deep 
interest anIucIi e\eiy Afghdii felt in the national suc- 
cess, and the fidelity which tiibcsmen show' to their 
chiefs and to each othei 

The very day after receumg this news, Baber le- mbfrtavcj 
till lied to Agi-a, ivlieie he intimated to his council his 

• Ul )» gt ncrall) sljleil Jelnl- the Oiagliatai interest 
Khan IJelmr Khan, by enters in 

VOL I K K 
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resolution immediately to assume tlie command of tlie 
eastern army , and accordingly, taking ivith him such 
troops as were at hand, lie set out on the second day 
of Februaiy, and, crossing the Dodb, reached the riglit 
bank of the Ganges, at Dakdaki, on the twenty-seventh 
Here he was met by his son, Askeri, and several 
generals, who came from the other side. He arranged 
with them, that, while his army marched down the 
right bank of the river, theirs should march down the 
left, and should always encamp over against his 

The information which he here received was but 
little satisfactory He found that the Afghans, who 
were strammg every nerve to recover their military 
and political ascendency, had gatheied round Sultan 
Mahmud Lodi to the number of a hundred thousand 
men , that the Sultan had detached Baban and Sheikh 
Bay ezid with a large foi ce to Sirwdr, wliile he himself, 
with Fateh Khan Sirwdm — the minister of Sultan Jildl- 
ed-din Lodi, and of Sultan Ibrdhim, in succession, by 
whom Mahmiid had been jomed, and who had now 
deserted Bdber as he had done his first master — kept 
along the Behdr bank of the Gauges, and was marching 
on Chundr , that Shir Khan, whom Bdber had distin- 
guished by marks of his favour, having given him 
several perganas and entrusted him with a command, 
had joined the msurgents, had crossed the Ganges 
and occupied Benares, from which the officers of Sidtan 
Jildl ed-din Sherki (a descendant of the older dynasty 
of the country), who held the city under the Emperoi’s 
authority, had fled on his approach * 

There were, therefore, at this time, three competitors 
for the Eastern or Sherki kingdom 1 Sultan Jildl- 
ed-din Sherki f, the representative of the older kings, 

* Bdber 8 Mem p 405 nally commanded the second division 

+ Called by Ferishta, Jilal-ed- of Bdber’s army at the passage of 
dm Nuzrat Shah Sherki, ex-king of the Gogra Baber’s ^lem pp 404', 
Jndnpur (vol up GS ) He en- 405 414 428 He was also sent 
tertained Bdber at Karra, and nomi- to oppose Baban, p 419 
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wlio iu1(h 1 llio oomUr} befoic iJ ^\^s conquered hy 
Siih'in Stkniidei l.odi lie Imd lately submitted to 
r. iIki and coujrlit hi-: piotcction Ills claims bad 
bLCoinc 1 illur nli^oletr, but ‘jconicd to ln\c been re- 
M\e(l.i( (III- pi nod and aiknon lodged 1)3' the Emperor, 
o\idcntl\ to cerso an immediitc purpo^ic 2 Sultan 
•lildoddm rn'Iiii-lCIun Eoli.im'^, mIio'sc f.itliei and 
trr indfitlier bad lie idod (be re\olt against Sultan Ibi.'i- 
liim He n is supported b} main' Afghan nobles m 
Hell ii bill bad latel\ been forced to seek icftigc 'with 
(he King of IStncril Ins ilh' Ami, 3 Sultan Mabmud 
I odi the brother ot the Iitc Sultan Jbi iln'm, and the 
repro-entatne of the Lodi dxinst}' of Delhi, ivbom the 
groU bod} of the Afgb.uis bid non united to support 
111 Ills cliims, not on Hcbar mcrcl}*, but on Delhi 
it'-di 

H ibor. informed of the real state of afl'iirs, continued 
bn miidi down the banks of (be Ganges In passing 
Kam be w is mairnitieenth cntci tamed b}' Sultan Jiliil- 
ed-din Sbeiki, the piiiicc whose pretensions ho fn oui cel, 
and on whom be bestow cd (be nommil command of 
a diMsion of bis anil} A) ben be bad made a maicb 
or two below that cifv, the eflccts of bis acfivit}' 
bee imc M>-iblc He leirned tbit Sultan Mahmud Lodi, 
who b id reccntl}' adianccd to Cbumh, and even made 
an assault upon it, bad no sooner icccivcd ccitaiii in- 
foinntion of the Empeioi’s approach, than, filled wath 
constci nation, be laiscd the siege and leticated in 
ronlusion , and that Slur Klnn bad, m like mannei, 
abandoned llenarcs, and rcciosscd thornei with such 

' Ik IMS, as Tve ha\c teen, the Ins mother Diuhi Pp 411, 412 
soil of Ilclinr Khan Dcna Klian On Ins submission, liaber granted 
l,o)nini of Jlchiir, who a'sumed the him an allowance of hfty laks a- 
namc of Sultan Muhamnicd Shah year P H8 Slur Khan was for 
Habers Mem p 335 He seems some time his minister and pro- 
to In \p liceii under the tualngo of lector 
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precipitation that two of his boats were lost in the 
passage * 

The imperial army having reached Allahabad, where 
the Ganges and Jamna unite their streams, began on 
the 10 th of ]\Iarch to cross the lattei river to Pi nig, 
whence Baber proceeded by Chundi, Bendres, and 
Ghazipiir, hastening to attack Sultan Mahmud, who had 
now taken a position behind the S6n At Ghdzipiir, 
Mahmud Khan Lohdm, an Afghdn of influence, came and 
submitted to him , and, while yet near the same place, 
Sultan Jildl-ed-dm Behdr-Khan Behdri, — the expelled 
prince, and still one of the competitors for the thione of 
Behdr, — Shir Khan Siir, the future sovereign of Delhi, 
and other Afghdns of influence, sent to tender their 
submission This amounted to a breaking up of the 
new or Lohdni dynasty of Behdr, leaving only Sultan 
Mahmiid Lodi and his adherents to be combated 

Bdber now proceeded to cross the Kermnds, and en- 
camped beyond Chonsa, that was to become celebrated 
by the calamity of his son, and Baksara (or Buxai) 
memorable in our own history Marching thence, he 
found that Sultan Mahraiid, whose army had been 
daily suffering from defection, and who had been lying 
not far off attended by only two thousand men, had 
retiied with precipitation on the approach of an ad- 
vanced party of the imperial army, had been pursued, 
and several of his men slam He also now took refuge 
uith the army of Bengal, which had ciossed the Ganges, 
probably in the intention of co-operating with him 
Baber proceeded to the distiict of Arif, m Behdr, lying 
between the Ganges and the Sdn at their confluence, 
■where he invested Muhammed Zemdn Mirza, his son- 
in-law, 'SNUth the gorernment of Behdr, and fixed the 
rc\ enue to be paid out of that province f 

The Empeior had now arrived opposite to where 

Hubers Mem p 405 t Bftber’s Mem pp 40G — 410 

t The Arrah of Rennell 
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tlic nogr.i joins the Ganges from the noitli-east, and 
Ashcro, ippircntlv, tlie kingdom of Bengal comincnccd, 
t'li the kft huik of that rner Here ho learned that 
Suit in M ihinud 1 odi iiaa in the Bengal camp at the 
liinction of the ti\o rners, Mith a body of Afghans, 
and that A\hcn he and his followers wnslied to remove 
their families and baggage, the} iiere not permitted, 
the Bcnirilis probabh wishing to retain them as hos- 
t iges bnltan Jil d cd-din Loh ini, his rnal, who had 
litih sent his snbmi'j'^ion to Bibci, was in like manner 
hindered ii-om departing, in consequence of which he 
had come to blows with the Bengalis, had cflcctcd 
a pas'igc OAer the Ganges into Beh.ir with his fol- 
low cr^, and was on his march to loin the impenal 
anil} Tlic Finpcror, therefore, who considered that 
the position of the ariin of Bengal, and the eonduct of 
its Iculcr'J, had Molated their neutrality, prepared to 
call them to account 

The ti ni«actions between B.iber and Nasrat Shah, 
the King of Bcng.iP, arc hinted at, but not explained, m 
tlie Bmperor's commentaries When Sultan Sekandcr 
T odi oAcirin the Sheiki kingdom of Jiianpiir, the 
itiirniiig king took refuge A\ith the King of Bengal 
Sckindei, ha\ mg subdued Beh.ii, entered Bengal, and 
hi‘5 advance was stajed only by a coincntion, by which 
he was allowed to retain Behai, Tirluit, Sirkii, Siiran, 
and all that he had subdued, but was not to invade 
Bciigil , and neither prince was to support the enemies 
of the othei The confusion occasioned by Baber’s 
appioach against Ibiahun Lodi, presented a favourable 
opportunity to the King of Bengal for lecovering the 
ceded piovinces Nasrat Shah accordingly invaded 
and took possession of Tirluit, subdued Hajipiir, and, 

• The complete title of Xasrat, Shah ” Bv many hislonans he is 
flcconhng to Stewart, History of called Nasib, a name bj which he 
Bengal, p 1 IS , was “ Sultan Xasrat appears to have been familiarly 
“'hah hill Sultan ALi cd-iliii Ilu'cin known 
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crossing the Gnngcs, took tlic fort and disliitt of ^Fon- 
geir, winch he entrusted to Kulb Klmn, one of Ins best 
generals After the defeat and death of Sultan llnfi- 
In'm, many Afghans fled to Bengal, and Nasi at even 
man led a daughter of that piincc He now atlordcd 
a refuge to her uncle, Sultan Jilahmhd, ^hen driven 
fiom his dominions 

Bdber found the army of Khcrid, ns the Bengal army 
was called, lying in what is at present the tcrritoi'y of 
Sdran, which Nasrat had recovered from the Afghans 
It was encamped near the junction of the Ganges and 
the Gogra f, so as to be able to defend both the course 
of the Gogra, and the left bank of the Ganges, after the 
union of the two rivers He discovered, too, that the 
Bengal geneials had collected about an hundred or an 
bundled and fifty vessels, on then side of the sti earn , 
by means of which they weie able, at once to hindci 
the passage of an enemy and to facilitate their own 
Such an army he could not safely leave behind , espe- 
cially as the troops of Baban and Bayezi'd had also 
taken refuge upon, and m strength occupied, the uppci 
course of the Gogia He was, indeed, at peace with 
Bengal, but the shelter afforded to his flying enemy, 
the position of the Klierid aimy, and the equivocal 
conduct of its leaders, made it indispensable that he 
should have a categoiical declaration as to the disposi- 
tion and intention of the Bengal goveinment He, 


* Stewart’s History of Bengal, 
pp 113-116 

+ Some confusion arises from the 
various names given to tins rntr, 
Gogar or Gogra, Sini or Sirju, anti 
Dcwali The principal branch rises 
in the Himalfiya mountains, ■wlicrc 
It is named Kali At Swarga dufirn 
It meets and unites witli the Saryu, 
Sirju or Sirjcw , after which it is 
indiscriminately named Gogra, Sirii, 
or Down 


There is another Surju or Surjii, 
which, from the map, appears to 
run parallel to it, and to branch oil 
from It , and, pissing Azimgar and 
Moi\, falls into the Ganges 

It Mould appear that Khcrid, a 
diMsion not non knoun b} that 
name, included the country on both 
sides of the Gogra, near Sekanderiiiir, 
and thence on its left bank down to 
the Ganges 
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i]ii n fon' (Ii-'P'OtIk (1 nn < Ino^ to Xn‘:rnl Sli ili, t 1 i(, Kin'4 
I'f r<> ULT tl tiiO '•I n( ;iloijp Mifh Imn nn •iinln'-'-nOor ol 
til it pnin I \\l\o \\ i'. HI hi'i rniip. to n'lnmd tlio King 
til it 111 li ul nn ttill\ culii\nt«(l In'- friciul'^lnp 

and pri'^anid tlu rilitioli'- of pt iro ntul amit^ that 
'•uli'-i-'t* d htlwnn tin 111, Init tint ihr'-e nlilionc, as 
jinttfr*; jn)\. ^’o^d. could he pn “-cncd onl\ In In'- fie- 
ri dniir to thrii, « oiiditioii'i nln id\ '•tilt him, hut to 
whnlitln 1 nijn r ir h id ri.< ■ t\< d no iii'-mr, that thet' 
^l^ould i” un hn 1 ml In fon tlu Kiiy, for his lU-coptaiicc ^ 
till? Ill tin in< iin.hih' I’dur, nnlil he iccencd the 
J\iiion aimwt.r. nuii-t tollou In-, tl\uio ctuaincs nherever 
tint ttiiil, tint lie tvniihl « ii;r ipe, howtter, that the 
ctihii ct-' of I'll 11" il •'hntild >-ufl< t no inpii \ from liis 
tioopv. utln r In I ind eii w it< 1 hnl that the arm> ol 
Ivlurul mint h i\c the trick in which he was marchiii", 
and ri-tin fioin it', jm suit piritinn that he w is ready 
to nfloid s ill loiidiicl'' to tlu \l"lmiis who had been m 

1 niU" a" uiut him, to <-i ud tioop'. to piotttt them on 

tluir nnuh. and to illuw (lu.ni to rttiirn home with 
anvtir un • ' of iinh mnitv tint it tlu lo ul w is not lift 

opfii for flu ndt mu ot hn iim\, lie could not be 

iii’-wirdih for tlu con'-upiiiu < '• * 

15 dll r t. IS now loiiied In bolt in duiicid J’lil is, from 
Tiimpui, t.itli about tweiitt tliousuul men 'J he laid} 
arm d of the-e froojts viihn eted thin commaudor to a 
InnjMinrt dr"! ice Not hatiii;: iicened a sitisfictory 
niswcr to Ins di maiuls, the 1 mjieroi risohtd to compel 
the iriiiN Ivjoiul the (logi i to ijuit Us stiong po'-ition 
lie made the iiecessir} anmgenunts foi the intended 
att lek He formed lim niin} into si\ di\ isions Foiu 
of tliise, ( oiisi'-iing ol Askeri's army, which was alicady 
on the left bank of the Ganges, niul of bult m Juncids 
wliuli bad roccntl} toiucd on the same side, wciooi- 
dcicd to bo prcpaied to cioss the Gogrn, either m boats 
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at Haldi, or by fording still farther up that river The 
other two divisions were still on the right bank of the 
Ganges One of these, under the Emperor’s personal 
direction, was to effect the passage of that river, and 
then to coier the operations of Ust4d Ah Kuh, his chief 
engmeer , who was directed to plant a battery on the 
banks of the Siru or Gogra, above its union with the 
Ganges, directly opposite to the Bengal camp, which it 
would be able to cannonade, — and afterwards to cover 
the passage of the Emperor’s division when it crossed 
the Gogra to attack the enemy Mustafa, another en- 
gineer, who had a party of musqueteers and artiUery, 
supported by Muhammed Zemdn j\lirza, and the sixth 
division, was to open a cannonade on the flank of the 
enemy’s camp, from the Behdr bank of the Ganges, be- 
low the junction of the rivers The mam body of the 
anny, which was that under Askeri, after passmg the 
Gogra at Haldi, was ordered to march doira upon the 
enemy, so as to draw them from their camp, and mduce 
them to march up that nvei , and, by this diversion, to 
keep them occupied until the two divisions of Bdbei and 
Muhammed Zemdn, under cover of the fire of the artil- 
lery and matchlockmen, could be transported across 
The whole anny was accordingly put in motion. 
Askeii’s four divisions marched for Haldi The bat- 
teiies, both on the Gogi’a and Ganges, were constructed 
and commenced their fire The Bengal army behaved 
vith great bravery and pushed parties across to attack 
the Emperor’s troops, both aboi e and bdow the junction 
of the rivers At length, after various movements, 
Bdbor received notice that Askeri had effected a pas- 
sage over the Gogra at the Haldi-Ghat, and was now 
ready for action; and that he had been stiengthened 
by the defection of Shah Muhammed Maariif, an Af- 
ghdn nobleman of the highest rank and consequence, 
who had deserted the confederacy ivith his followers, 
and now joined his camp The general attack was, 
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tlicrefoie, fixed for next Biorning, but in the mean- 
■while, theic Tvas some fighting between the vessels in 
the river 

On the morning of the 6th of May, as soon as 
Ashen’s army was kiiowm to be in motion, the Bengal 
troops mo\ed up to meet him, wheieupon Bdber or- 
dered both his division and that of Muhammed Zeindn 
to cross over w ithout delay This w'as eflccted bravely, 
though not without sharp resistance The troops got 
across , some in boats, some b) swimming, some float- 
ing on reeds They were met with equal gallantry on 
landing, but kept together, formed, and made repeated 
% igorous charges As Askeri advanced downwards, the 
enemy, finding themselves surrounded and driven in on 
three sides, finally quitted the field m confusion ® 

This victory w'as decisive in its consequences Niim- 
beis of the Afghans, who till now had been refractoiy, 
haling lost all hope of reestablishing an Afghan go- 
lernment in the East, submitted, and Sultan Jildl-ed- 
dm Lohaui, the late King of Behar, whose escape fiom 
the Bengal camp has been mentioned, aimed, with 
many of his principal Ami'rs, and acknowledged BAber 
Other chiefs, imitating theur example, petitioned to be 
leceived into the Emperor’s seriuce Seven or eight 
thousand Loliam Afghans had already joined him, and 
were now rewarded and employed The feuds between 
the Lohdni and Lodi factions in the Eastern pro^^nces 
were fatal to the national interest 

The success of Bdber’s arms hastened the accept- 
ance of the three propositions which had been sent to 
Kasrat Shah for his acceptance or refusal, for, the 
prince of IMongeir, a son of the King, and Hasan Khan 
' Leshker, his nunister, now took it upon them to ■write 
to Bdbei agreeing to them on his part “ As this ex- 
pedition had been undertaken,” says Bdbei, “ for the 
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purpose of punisliing the rebellious Afghdns, of whom 
many had gone off and disappeared, many had come in 
and entered my service, while the few that remained 
had taken shelter among the Bengalis, who undertook 
to answer for their conduct , and as, besides, the rainy 
season was now close at hand, I nwote an answer in 
return, and sent my ratification of the terms of pacifi- 
cation ” A few days after, the Emperor set out to 
chastise Baban and Bayezid, the only Afghan cluefs of 
any consequence who were stdl in arms, and who were 
probably at this time in the Bharech country 

No sooner was it knoivn that a treaty was finally con- 
cluded with Bengal, and that the great Afghdn leaders 
had submitted to Bdber, than these two chiefs, who 
seem in general to have had more power and influence 
than the King whom they served, especially in the pro- 
vinces to the east of the Ganges, no longer finding 
shelter in the Bengal territory, and seeing Behdr oc' 
cupied by the Emperor’s troops, recrossed the Gogra 
and Siru, and marched upon Laknau, m hopes of carry- 
ing it by a coup-de-main, in the absence of the regular 
army On their arrival at that city, they made an as- 
sault and were repulsed , but some hay or straw that 
had been collected m the fort having been set on fire 
by combustible missiles, the heat became so intense that 
the garrison could not stand on the works , so that the 
assailants were enabled to enter and take possession of 
the place As soon, however, as the Afghdns heaid 
that Bdber was on his return back, they abandoned it, 
and crossed the Ganges mto the Dodb, near Ddmdu 
Being pursued by a detachment sent after them, they 
next crossed the Jarana also Part of their troops were 
overtaken and cut off, the remainder were followed as 
far as the borders of Banddlkand to Mahdba, which also 
they left hastily on the advance of the pursumg force f 


* Babers Mun pp iig 
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1 Iip 1 mj)cr<'>r incnTn\)iili‘, after tins successful cain- 
jMiLrn, li n mir «€( nut on In'; icturn, had reached a ghat 
on the (lOLrri, oppo'-ito to Pclvandcipui , and (he troops 
hii'-ih oinjdo\td in pa‘'>-nnr the nver, when, on the 
niirht of tlu I’tith of M i\, (he runs ect in with one of 
those violent (<.inpc';(s winch often mark (he opening of 
the inoii'-onn and ';iiddcnh, tint the Lnipcror's 
pnilion ind the screen'; ‘:nrroundin 2 : it were blown 
down o\ (. r him a"; he was w riting, and Im life endangered 
In I few du- however, he was dilc to crO''^ the Gogra , 
and, hiving ‘•cut out the main bod) of Ins anu) to 
Gh i/ipnr himself marched up to Oud , whence, b) wa) 
of Konh. he once more n turned to Airra 

'Jim n the hnt c niiji inrn of which we have the 
Imtorv from the jicn of 1’ iber hnncelf and of the 
militar) event*; of the next fifteen monthc, vre know 
hirdlv nn thing 'Ilic onh occurrence transmitted to 
mis the di'ifiection and intended revolt of Jvahiin d id, 
the go\crnor of (ludiir, who wa*; however, prevailed 
upon b) the influence and remonstrances of Sheikh 
'Mulnnnned (thu';, the celcbiated Mnenhnan saint, who 
w IS still in th it neighbourhood — to re-tore that strong 
and import iiit fortress into (he li uids of Uaber ^ 
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CHAPTER IV 
bAber’s illness and death. 

ILVBEr’s nCATTH DECLINES — nmiXTDN LEAVES BADAKHSnXN — 

AIJCUM OF THE INHABITANTS SULTAN SAfD CALLED IN — BESIEGES 

KILV-ZEFEB JLVKtS PEACE AND RETIRES SULEISliN uIrZA SENT 

TO BADAKHSH.Cn — umL^TON AT COURT — HIS ILLNESS — bXbER’s 
SELF-DEVOTION bXbER’S DANGFROUS ULNESS INTRIGUES IN 

faiour of mehdi khivXja — ins arroganob and fall — bIber’s 

DITNG ADVICE TO HIS SONS AND AM/rS HIS DEATH TOMB 

CIIVUVCTER. COMMENTARIES PERSON CHILDREN DOMINIONS 

— THEIR POLITICAL SITUATION TAXES LANDED PROPERTT 

REVENUE — CUSTOMS — JEz/a — POST-HOUSES — MEN OP LETTERS 
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Fnil of 

A II 035 
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Ifivi*? Ihd- 

a)ih«h6n 


The decline m tlie Emperor’s healtli, wliich for some'"-^ 
tunc past had become evident to all about liim, excited 
in lus eldest son, Humdyun Mirza, who had now re* 
sided foi the greater part of nine 3'ears in the distant 
govcinnicnt of Badakhsluln, a natural anxiety to be 
near his fathci, for the purpose of countei acting the in- 
ti jgtics so common in the haiams and the couits of 
all Eastern piinccs, under such circumstances He ac- 
cordingly sot out, vnthout leave, as it would appear, to 
piocced to Agra Mfrza ILiider, indeed, affirms that 
Baber, at the same time that he placed Kamidn Mirza 
in Kandahar, recalled Huradyun into India, that, if 
any thing adverse happened, he might be at hand, to 
assume the reins of government But, in this instance, 
the opposite assertion of other historians is more pro- 
bable , as we cannot suppose that a piince of Bdber's 
talents and experience would have recalled his son 
from so important a station as Badakhshdn then was, 


* 1 rom A II 926 to 93s, cx- on the conquest of Indin Tar 

ctjitiiifr wlien he attendcil his father llesh f 293 
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CIIAPTEE IV 

BVBEIt’s ILLKESS AND DEATH, 
n Min’s nrviTH dfclinfs — noMCrov i eaves BADAK^s^J(^ — 

AI M M Ol TIIF IMmUTAVrS — SULTAN SAfo CALLED IN — 151-SIFCfI S 

Kir V-71 n It Mvicrs ILVCF and FFTIF.ES SULEI^LCN M^I^7A SENT 

TO rvDMviisitXN — nmitiuN vt counx — ms illness — iiXnrii’s 
iin F-DFi onoN — n (tints dancfrods itiness — ivTrioDFS in 
lAtoLF OF vnrot Krr« (ja — ins rnnoGANCi and fali — uXni n’s 

DMNG ADMCr TO JUS SONS AND AAlfltS IDS Dr^VTH TOMB 

CnMtVCTFFw — COMMl NTMttI S 1 EltSON CIULDBIN DOMINIONS 

TlUm lOUTlCVI SITUATION TANFS I ANDKD rHOVLUTT 

rFMNLF — CUSTOMS — JFA/A — BOST-IIOUSES — OF LETTI BS 

Till decline m the Empetor’s henltli, winch for some' 
(line past hud become CMdcnt to nil about him, excited 
in hib eldest son, Ilumayun Mii/n, ^^ho had now re 
sided foi tlic greater part of mne years in the distant 
go\ eminent of I’ad.ihhsh.in, .i natural anxiety to be 
near Ins fathoi, for the pui pose of eountciacting the in- 
tngnes so common in the Jiniams and the couits of 
all r istcrn ininces, under sueh ciicumstanccs He ac- 
cordingly set out, •Without lca\e, ns it ■would appear, to 
piocced to Agra j\Ii'i/n Ilaidci, indeed, a'flirms that 
Jlaher, at tiie same time that lie placed Kamiun j\IiT/a 
in Kand iliur, recalled Ilumj'iyun into India, that, if 
an) thing adeersc happened, he might he at hand, to 
assume the reins of government But, in this instance, 
(he ojiposife assertion of other liistoiiaiis is more pro- 
h dde , as i\c cannot suppose that a xnince of Biihcr’s 
t.tlciit'i and cxpciicnce T\ould have loealled his son 
Irum bO important a station ns Badahhshan then vas, 

* I rntn a ii OCf) to DSl, cx- on tin. conqucit of Indn 'J nr 
Ckji'in; n lu vtinilLil his fitlisr lU«h f 29J 
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The Khan lent a willing ear to these representations, 
so much in accordance with his wishes , and, in ^^lohar- 
rem A h 936 *, set out to conquer a new kingdom 
On arriving at Sarigh-Juidn, he despatched Mirza 
Haider m advance, into the lower country of Badakh- 
shan Humdyun, on his arrival at Kdbul, had unex- 
pectedly met in the Idgdh there, his brother Kdrardn 
klirza, who had that very day arrived from Kandahdr , 
and had sufficient address to prevail upon their youngest 
brother, Hinddl ilirza, to repair to Badakhshdn to 
supply his place, though that prince had received the 
Emperor’s orders to return to Agra Mirza Haider 
accordingly found, on his arrival at Kila-Zefer, that 
Hmddl had entered it sixteen days before "Winter was 
at hand, when, in that rude climate, it was necessary 
to be under cover , and Haider made overtures to Hm- 
ddl, asking him to cede some district of Badakhshdn for 
winter-quarters to the Kdshghar army, undertaking- 
that, when the vnnter was over, the ETian should re- 
turn home The proposal was not listened to for a 
moment, being regarded as a mere artifice, upon which 
the invaders laid waste all the environs of Kda-Zefer, 
carrying off man and beast, and whatever fell m their 
way. In a few days the Khan himself appeared, and 
besieged the castle for three months, m the course of 
which time his followers cleared the whole neighbour- 
mg country of what httle had previously been left 
When the winter was well over, most of the Amirs 
who had called in the Khan, but who had changed 
them views with the change of circumstances, excused 
themselves for not joining him, as they assured him 
they would have done, had not a son of Bdbei’s arrived 
and assumed the government Sultan Said, who saw 
that the temper of the country was adverse to him, 
declared that it never had been his wish to come into 


* A H 936, Mobarrem (a d 1 529) Septemler) 
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( nlli'-joii w itli dll’ I tni>i nir r>il>cJ, lu* rniiMKltd (licm 
tint i1h\ IinI iinitdl Iiitii. from nppic lu inion flint tlicy 
ini;.lil fill into tin li itid'' of flio 1 /InKc, — nn c\OTit 
\\ liu li nouM h i\< l>i I u ( (jinlK until mm to nil jinrlu*- 
\ft. I ‘■oiih imituil < ' pi untioii'- till •'!( gt, t\n‘; nmtd, 
ind tli< ]\li I r ttiiii'd to K i'-l)i;li ir 

I ill m t.'- "t tlm in\ \^v>\\ w n pirtKiil tth uiijdrn'-ni'f 
to r d < j 111 dl It*- < 11 1 iiim. UK < “J Ik ‘• idf '' 111 '' di'-- 
ji'< 1-1 n‘ \Mtli Hum mill i"i h i\ ui;r Ktl In- j:o\ 1 1 iiinciit 
wi'lioiit ]i 1' i> uid 111- di- ippointliK nf it flit tiiifiioiidh 
i’i\ i-mii of ^uh ui lid, 1 h \ I- ntiMom not to lo-o i 
< nnitrt t Im Ii nii"Iit In ot -•> imn !i coii-n|iiciice, in tlio 
( .. ,it I'f in\ fiituii' o]K.i itioii- on till. Omi- It !«; -nid 
til ii in till- ( iiK r;_'< IK \ lu u 1- iiidiu td to n-k !Mn Ah 
Klidiii lii-ilii'l niini-t< 1 to \i-if Ind ikli-li iii, and to 
-1 t'k t'u ntluii'of tlu piotiiui' lint niiiii-fcr, who 
pi i 1 id)l\ - iw in till iiqin-itmn onh the u-iilt of some 
iiitn.m to nmot. him if iiii importniiL moment from 
tlu jiTi -nil ( lontinid to cxiiici hini^Llf Ihinii>iiii 
1, 1- m ' t i-k< d to 1 1 -lime 111- "o;! inincnt , hut detliiied, 
tiidi < oiiim iiidid pUiiiiptoiih uid on 111- thit\ iJu- 
hi r, fhu- dl- ippointi d Hid peijdexcd, rL-ohed to confer 
flu pnniiui on Sukim m Mir/i, the -on ol ]iii> cousin, 
th It Kh HI Mir/n, who hiul ^oMrned it foi ‘lo man) 
%v,n', ind ^.ho, on the iimtlur- -ide, w is dc“ 5 ccndcd 
tiom the ancient kinp:- of the conntr\, who gloticd in 
1)1 HI"’ -jirtiti" fiom Ah \ indci the Grcit Snleitnaii 
^lIr/l w 1- the -on-in-law of Sttllin "Wcin, who liad 
ni iniged Jiulikh-hati under lluinavtin, and Ins np- 
pointment, it w is thought, miglit he the means of re- 
-toniig that jioweifiil chief to liis allegiance The 
Liiiperor -ent Suleimhion without del i) lie earned 
with him an older recilling Ilmdal, and also a lettci to 
.Sultan lid Ivhan, in which J’aber told that prince, 
tint whatecor might he his heicditaiy claims, he felt 
snipii-c at wlnf Ind occuiicd, that he had, howc\ci, 
iccalled llindal and cent Suleiman, wliom, if the Khan 
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iinslied to favour the claims of hereditary right, he 
would cordially support, since both of them looked 
upon him as their sou ; he trusted, therefore, that the 
Khan would yield to the Mirza the possession of 
Bndakhshiin , if not, that the Emperor, having resigned 
to him his own claims, would know how to support 
him against the pretensions of others 

When Suleirailn Mirza reached Kdbul, he found that 
the Khan had retreated from Badakhshdn some time 
before Hmddl, on the Mirza’s arrival in that kingdom, 
resigned to him the government, as he had been or- 
dei ed , and set out for Hindustdn The new governor, 
or rather King of Badakhshdn, assumed the direction 
of affairs, and, his hands being strengthened by the 
confusion in Hindustdn, which followed Bdber’s death, 
fixed himself permanently as Suleimdn Shdh, in the 
country, which he transmitted to his descendants with 
nearly independent authority 

Humdyun, on leaving Kdiml, had posted on to Agra 
ITc ai nved at the palace, as we ai e told by the eourtly 
Abulfa/1, at the ^ery moment when his mother and 
tlic Emperor wnre sitting together con vei sing about 
him , and was most affectionately welcomed It must 
be acknowledged that the whole course of his proceed- 
ings has much the air of a plan concerted between 
Humdyun and his mother, who saw the decline of her 
husband’s health, and wished her son to be upon the 
spot, as there was a strong party, headed by Mir Ah 
Khalifa, the prime minister, who wished to set him 
aside from the succession Humdyun, who had a cul 
tivated mind, a sprightly wit, and polite and refined 
manners, rendered himself very agi eeable in society to 
his father, who acknowledged that there could not be a 
more acceptable companion Bdber had just lost a 
young son, Alwerf, and the depression of spirits under 

• Tarfthe Rcshidi^f 293 — 295, nshta, vol ii p 63,64' 

AllxjrnSma, f 33 , Bnggss Fe t Or, Anwar 
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which he laboured, gn\e liim the moie h\ely relisli for 
tlie comjiany oi Huinayun When the prince had been 
some months at couit, he was sent to his jagir oi 
goiernmcnt of Sambal, beyond the Ganges, but at no 
great distance from Delhi Tliere he enjoyed himself 
for about six months, w hen he fell dangerously ill His 
father, who was deeply affected by the news, diieeted 
that he should be icmoved to Delhi, and from thence by 
water to Agra On his arrnal theie, the violence of 
the disease was sueh that Ins life was despaired of Xo 
symptom of amendment appeared to lesnlt from the 
medical treatment, and the worst was apprehended 
At this time, as the Emperor was one day sitting in the 
palace, which he had built beyond the Jamna, convers- 
ing with his Amirs, and some learned and pious men, 
on the sub]cet that was nearest his thoughts, Mi'r Abul 
Bakd, one of the personages then most celebrated foi 
sanctitj', happened to remark, that it was an observa- 
tion handed down from olden times, that, in cases like 
the present, wheie all human assistance had failed, an 
offering made to the Almighty of the most valuable 
thing belonging to the peison who laboured under the 
affliction, had been accepted, and the sufiferer restoied 
to health Bdber, excited by the hopeless situation of 
his son, and perhaps by his own increasing malady, 
exclaimed, that of all things, his life was avhat was 
dearest to Huradyun, as Humdyun’s was to him , that 
his life, therefore, he cheerfully devoted as a sacrifice for 
his son’s , and prayed the Most High to vouchsafe to 
accept it Khwdja Khalifa and his other friends at- 
tempted to di\ ert his thoughts from the gloomy channel 
in which they flowed , and to comfort him by the hope 
that through the mercy of God, Humdyun had yet 
many happy years before lum , they suggested that the 
offering made m such cases was not of bfe, but of some 
worldly goods, and that the diamond acqmred some 
years before, being of immense value, might be sold 
VOL I L L 
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aDd tlie price devoted to cliaritalilc and piou*? uses 
But Baber repelled the idea ; affirming, that no eai tlily 
possession could be a suitable excliaiigc foi a life so 
precious as his son’s, tliat he could not enduie to wit- 
ness his suffei mgs, and was resohed todeioto liimsclf 
in his stead He then, we are told, retiied into the pii- 
vate apartments, and having pia 3 md earnestly, walked 
thrice lound the dying prince, a solemnity coiicspond- 
ing to that used in waive offerings , and ■when, after a 
time, he fancied that he felt the influence of his vow 
visibly affecting both him and the prince, he was heaid 
to call out, — “I have pi evaded ' 1 have saved him ” 

Humdyun recovered, and was able to return to his 
government of Sambal , ivliile the Emperor dad}" giew 
worse 

But though Hiimayun was lestored to health, his 
succession to his fathei nas still b}' no means secure 
The prime minister, Khwdja Khalifa, had, for some un- 
known cause, conceived a dislike or apprehension of 
him , and, it is asserted, had lesolvcd to exclude all 
the sons of Bdber fiom the succession, and, in then 
room, to set up Mehdi KhwAja, a young nobleman of 
high rank, piobably a relation of his omi, vho had 
married a daughter of Biibei’s ]\Iehdi v as brave, high- 
spirited, and generous, but wild and extiavagant 
Khalifa, his supporter, possessed the highest influence 
with all the older Tiirki nobles, who had the chief 
authority at court, and in the army , and there was 
much reason to believe that the cause which he espoused 
must be successful The ambitious youth entered 
eageily into the intrigues that were to exalt him so 
high , and, while the Emperor lay at the last extiemity. 
Khalifa, having given some intimation of his intentions, 
many of the pimcipal men of the army, mfluenced by 
him, and eager to salute the rising sun, waited on 
Mehdi Khwdja, as their future soveieign, to pay him 
their court by anticipation, and to secure his favour 
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tin nullior of tin J alnl nii Akbcri, Atlnr, he Inlil tlic chief coinnnml 
or I aril he Nir nm, mi the foii of iii fJiijrut, ninl wits for some tiniL 
^^uhamme^l Motim Ilirtj, «ho Has minister of financi 
at this time Dkmim IJinl it to H iher 

I I ’ 
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ately seizing my father’s ear, twisted it round, and said 
huinedly, ‘ You Tdjik, the red tongue often gives the 
green head to the winds ’ My fathei , having taken his 
leave and left the tent, called upon Khalifa, and remon- 
strated with him on his line of conduct , telling him 
that, in violation of his allegiance, he was takmg away 
the sovereignty from Muhammed Humdyun and his 
brothers, who were accomplished princes, to bestow it 
on the son of a stranger And yet, how did this 
favoured man behave? He then lepeated what had 
passed, just as it happened Khalifa, on the spot, sent 
off an express to call Humdyun , and, at the same time, 
dispatched a body of yesAwels or special messengers 
to Mehdi Khwdja, to inform him that the Emperor’s 
orders were, that he should instantly retire to his own 
house The young man by this time had sat down to 
dinner, which was still before him The yesdwels com- 
municated their oiders, and forced him away to his - 
house, reluctant as he was to go Mir Khalifa then 
issued a proclamation, prohibiting all persons from re- 
sorting to Mehdi Khwdja’s house or waiting upon him , 
vhile Mehdi Khwdja himself received orders foi bidding 
him to appear at court ” ^ 

In the midst of these intrigues, with which he was 
probably unacquainted, Bdber, finding his strength fast 
declining, dii ected a council of his ministers and friends 
to be called, to receive his dying injunctions Among 
those who ivere present were his minister Nizdm-ed-din 
Khwaja Ah Khalifa , Kamber Ali Beg , Terdi Beg and 
Hindu Beg, who had attended him in all the many 
changes of his fortune Taking m his own the hand 
of Humdyun, who had now returned, he formally de- 
clared him to be his lieutenant and successor in all his 
dominions, and commanded him to take his seat on the 
imperial throne, at the foot of which the Emperor him- 


• Tabakdti Aklxn, f 144 See also Tar Redauni, f 139 
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••lit 1 1\ '•tmJKil on Ills ciukIi He llicn jiroeccdcc], 
NMili ill tlu> mu!iorU\ <>1 \ tl\in" inomrji, nnd of « man 
\ili'' Ind s, , 11 '•(1 imicli, nml \ vkm ‘•o 1 irpc si silisire iii 
tli( It iiijils of Ills tinii' to r< coinincnd to limn nil 
!i I oiis( H iilums (l|s( itf llinr dutic*^ to (khI niul to 

tiun il) )\o 'ill, lioin s(l^ mill acsiduinish to luliiiiiiistci 
Itistui t<» tin's, o\ir i\lmin the} were plnccd , but, 
nliiK till \ j'iinislu.-il till piilti to t \tLnd their ttndcr- 
lussund imrei to the i;:Mor,tnt mid the jicuitciit, mid 
til' ir jiri'tti tioji to the ]»oor mid the defonceksi; , nnd, 
nddn ss]i,fr Imiisili jurtirulirh to lluuntuti, he hc- 
soiiLdit him 'is ills iiKisf tiniest mid diiiiir recjuctit, 
iihon all f]iin”s to de il hiiidU mid 'ilki tiointeh iiith 
his hriitlurs mid uliileier llitir ojkucci nii/Ldit he, 
in nr t<> pMHiit his ustiniiKut to k id him to the hist 
e\tri.mu\ i_ mist ui\ of tin m*' 

Hi soon ifivr hn ithod li,s hist iii In'? palaec id the 
Chiihi'jh m ir A;:ri, on tin 2r»tli of Ikecmbcr, I'l'O, 
iihili. lit onli fortio i^ht y, liniuir rci^riitd, in all, up- 
1. irds of thirii si\ \t u — md, of th it time li\tnt\-si\ 
o\ir K ihtil itid ihmit Im o\(.r jnit of India His 
hod\, at his own disne, was e until to Killnil, and 
hiirui! in a hi uitiliil spot m irKcd out hi himself, on a 
hill lit ir tin I it\. wliith ctill liens his n nne “ J lost 
notinii," s i\ s I distiii^iuslicd tnutller, to wliom tlic 
gtogriphj of all tht kuurdoiiib of ll.ihcr owei so imich, 
md whose taknts mid misfortunes lime rendcicd liim 
tmiiitiit, “ I lost no time in luikuig excuisions ncu 
C ihool, md chose the ciiliest opjioitiinit} to iisit the 
tomb of the Lnipeior IViher, wliieh is about a mile fiom 
the eit}, and situated in the sweetest sjiot of the neigli- 
honrliood ” “ J June a piofouiid icspeet foi tlie memory 
of Il.ihti, wliieli luid been incieased h} a late peiusnlof 
Ins most intcrestuig Commcntaucs He had directed 

* ,\J iK-niiirna, f 'll m ,\ , ptiiallon hr Iiicil (ifn, nml rcignrd 
J aritlir n<ihiiiiii, f 1 10 tliirtj •right Mars 
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his body to bo interred m tins place, to Inm the 
choicest in Iiis wide dominions These aie his oivn 
words regal ding Cabool — ‘ The climate is extremely 
delightful, and there is no such place in tlic knoiMi 
world ’ ‘ Drink wine in the citadel of Cabool, and send 

round the cup without stopping, for it is at once 
mountain and stream, town and desert ’ 

“ The grave is inaiked by two eiect slabs of white 
marble, and, as is common in the East, the dilTcrcnt 
letters of a part of the insciiption indicate the number 
of the year of the Ilegiin in which the Empeior died 
The device m the piescnt instance seems to me happy 
‘ When ill heaven Jloozvan asked the date of his death 
I told him that heaven is tlie eternal abode ot Babci 
Badshah ’ Neai the Emperoi many of his un es and 
cluldren have been inteired, and the gaidcn, winch is 
small, has been once surrounded with a wall of marble 
A running and clear stream yet waters the fragrant 
floweis of this cemetery, winch is the gieat holiday re* 
sort of the people of Cabool In fiont of the grave 
there is a small but chaste mosque of marble , and an 
insciiption upon it sets foith that it was built in the 
yeai 1640, by order of the Emperoi Shah Jehfin, aftei 
defeating Mahommed Nuzzui Khan in Balkh and Ba- 
dakhshdn, that poor Mahommedans might heie offer 
up then prayers It is pleasing to see the tomb of so 
great a man as Baber honouied by his posteiity 

“ There is a noble prospect fiom the hill which ovei- 
looks Babel’s tomb, and a summer -house has been 
erected upon it by Shah Zeman fiom which it may be 
admired If my leader can imagine a plain, about 
twenty miles in circumference, laid out with gal dens 
and fields in pleasmg irregular ity, intersected by thiec 
iivulets which wind through it in a seipentine course, 
and wash innumciable little foits and villages, he will 
have befoie him one ol the meadows of Cabool To the 
north he the lulls of Pughman, covered half way doivn 
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B'ltli snoB--, and separated from the eye by a sheet of 
the 1 idlest verdure On the other side the mountains, 
vlndi are bleak and lockj^ mark the hunting preserves 
of the kings, and the gaidens of this city, so celebiated 
foi fruit, he beneath, the ivatei being conducted to 
them vntli great ingenuity I do not v'ondei at the 
heaits of tlie people being captivated with the land- 
scape, and of Bethel’s admiration, for, in his oivii words, 

‘ its verdure and floweis render Cabool, in sprmg, a 
heaven ’ ” * 

Btlber was certainly one of the most illustrious sove- 
leigns that ever filled an eastern tin one His character 
vas happily compounded of most of the qualities that 
go to form a great prince and a good man He was 
bold, enterpiising, full of aidour, and possessed of the 
commanding talents that sway and lead the minds of 
men His temper v as fiank, confiding, and gay, and 
maintamed thiougli life the fieshuess of youth He 
had stiong afirections, tlie waimest domcstie feehngs, 
was deiotedly attached to his relations and fiiends, and 
leady to sympathise with the pleasuies and the suffer- 
ings of human beings of eveiy class Keenly alive to 
whatever was giand or beautiful, he cultivated know- 
ledge of cveiy kind wnth unwearied assiduity and with 
piopoitional success Glory in eveiy shape inflamed 
his imagination, and he attamed to a lare emmence of 
power and renown Yet no man’s success could be 
more entirely his own "WTien, as a boy, he mounted 
the throne of Feighana, the neighbouring kingdoms 
were all held by sultans and sovereigns of his own 
race ^Vlnle he was still only a youth, not one of 
them was left, they had all either fallen by domestic 
treason, or been swept away by foieign mvasion, the 
torient of which overv^helmed him also, and bore him 
into distant lands , but, by his native energy, he emeiged 

• Burness Tra\ els Into Bokhara, toI ii pp 121 — 123 Lond 1835 
2d ed 
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it, the only remnant of the House of Taimur. Before 
the age of twenty he had experienced every diversity 
of fortune, having been by turns a petty pnnce, the 
conqueror of a ieno\vned kingdom, and a houseless and 
hunted fugitive , but under no circumstances did his 
sanguine temper, and his determined resolution, forsake 
him , and, when in the lowest pitch of misery, expelled 
from his hereditary dominions, and wandenng Yuth a 
few ragged followers, the fame of his valour brought 
to his standard many thousand bold adventurers, aided 
by whom he conquered new and extensive kingdoms 
In that age of confusion, to be able to reign it was 
necessar}' to be a soldier , and he became the first of 
his time 

His fondness for war did not lead him to neglect the 
ai ts of peace The few intervals of repose from mih- 
tary operations which he enjoyed in his troubled life, 
he devoted, with his habitual ardour, to examining into 
and improving the state of his kmgdom, and to better- 
ing the condition of his subjects His natural genius 
made him fond of all the fine arts, and among others 
of architecture* and gardening He built palaces and 


“ The author of the TdriLhe- 
Sintl, in enumerating the curiosities 
of Kdbul and Kandahdr, in tvhich 
latter country he was stationed for 
three jears, after mentioning some 
caies near Baba Hasan Abdal, de- 
smbes (f 120, 121 ) the mansion 
(imarat) of Pustak, excavated by 
Baber’s orders in the hdl of Biser- 
lureh, out of the sohd rock It has 
a ver) lofty dome (or arch) Seventy 
stone-cutters were constantly em- 
plojed on it for three years It is 
described as a curious and beautiful 
work, commanding an extensive, rich 
and magnificent view over the water 
Azaiidcn (Ab-Azaanderi, gitevrc, Ah~ 
Arj,handdbi, the nvtr Arghandab ^), 


and numerous gardens and cultivated 
fields It IS, we are told, much 
frequented in the spring , though 
many, from the height of its situa- 
tion, and the great difficulty of 
access, are prevented from reaching 
It. Our author informs us that there 
were tablets in it, containing the 
names of Baber, Kdmrdn, Asken, 
and Hindal, but not of Humayun, 
who had never been there, but, he 
adds, that he employed stone-cutters 
from Bheker to add the names of 
Humdyun and Akber, and a hst of 
the numerous provinces of the wide 
empire of the latter I know not if 
any British officer, during the late 
wars, ha' visited these excavations 
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laid out gardens m several parts of his dominions , he chap it 
delighted in flovrers and in beautiful prospects He 
B as a hoi ticultunst, and succeeded in naturalising some 
^aluable fruits and plants in pro%ances to which they 
had formerly been strangers, and vhere they still 
flourish , and was as proud of his success, as of a vic- 
tory in the field of battle All this he did in the midst 
of turmoil and war In the couise of his most impor- 
tant expeditions, we find liim inquiring after the pro- 
gress of his improvements, and expressmg an earnest 
lonfrine: to be restored to tlie scenes and friends that he 
loved It IS not surprising that, Bith so inherent a 
love of knowledge, he should have been a patron of 
learning and of learned men , or that, by his liberahty, 
he slioiild ha\ e drawn many of them around him , but 
the fact that, in a life so full of agitation and bustle as 
his, having from boyhood to age been in constant mo- 
tion, he should himself have found time to cultivate 
the learnmg and knowledge of the age, is a proof how 
strong Bas the natural bias of his mind to useful and 
bberal studies “ He was,” says “ Haider Mi'rza, who 
knew him well, “ a prince adorned with vanous excel- 
lences, and distinguished for his admiiable quahties 
Of all these qualities his generosity and humanity took 
the lead In Tiiila poetry, after Mir Ah Slur, none 
equalled him He has composed a Tiirki Diwdn (or col- 
lection of Odes) of extreme elegance and vigour He 
wrote an useful tieatise on Law and Religion, which 
has met with geneial approbation He also composed 
a tract on Tiirki Prosody, supenor in merit to any 
written before on the subject The Resdleh e Walidieh 
of Hazret Ishan, he versified * His Commentaries, 
vhich he composed m Tiirki, are remarkable for their 
easy and unaffected manner, and gieat puiity of style 
He was also skilled in music, and othei ai ts Hone of 


This IS probably the MaUin, said to be a work of mystical dinnitj 
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his family before bim exceeded him in talents and ac- 
complishments , and, in -wonderful exploits and adven- 
tures, none of his descendants is soon likely to equal 
him ” * 

He was not only fond of music, but was himself a 
composer , and several of his airs are said to have been 
in a pleasing style, and to have survived him 

Besides his Tiirki, he composed some Persian poetry , 
but, in the revolutions to which India has been subject 
since his time, little more than the names of his poetical 
productions have been preserved , though by the inva- 
riable consent of his countrymen, he still retains his 
place as the second Tiirki poet 

As an appendage to hteiatiiie, he liad acquired great 
skiU in penmanship, — an art held in high estimation in 
the East, where liteiaiy works are diffused only by the 
pen, and where it is generally considered as one of the 
fine arts, — a distinction which may seem to be j ustified - ^ 
by the uncommon style of elegance in which its pro- 
ductions are sometimes executed Bdber, we ai e told, 
■wrote in great perfection the different hands then in 
use, and invented one which was distinguished by his 
name 

But of all his hteraiy works, his Commentaries are 
by much the most remarkable The first part contams 
-a contmuous narrative of his early hfe and troubles, 
the lattei portions consist of fragments of a journal, 
•written from time to time, and often from day to day , 
some compnsmg accounts of his most celebiated ex- 
ploits, others being merely short entries or jottings, as 
if to assist his future lecollection, and frequently refer- 
ring to the incidents of his private hfe “His Memoirs,” 
says the historian of India, “ are almost singular in 'f- 
their o-svn nature, and perfectly so if we considei the 
circumstances of the writer They contain a minute 


** far Resli f 123, 124 
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aioount of tlic life of a great Tartar inonarcli, along chap iv 
with a natural etlusion of liib opinions and feelings, free 
fioin disguise and icscr\e, and no less free fioin all af- 
fect If ion of cxfieine frankness and candour The st 3 ’le 
IS plun .ind maul}, ns well ns li\ely and picturesque, 
and, being the work of a man of genius and obseiwntion, 
it picsenfs his countr}mcn and contemporaries in their 
.ipjicaraiitc, manners, pursuits, and actions, as clearly 
IS in 1 mill or In this icspccf, it is almost the only 
spcLimcii of ical histor}' in Asia, for the ordinary 
writeis, though they gne pompous accounts of the 
deeds and ccieinonics of the gicit, aic apt to omit the 
Incs ind manners c^en of tint class, while ever} thing 
bentith then le\cl is left cntircl}' out of sight In 
1) iber, the figuic^', dicss, tastes, and habits, of each lu- 
dniduil introduced arc desciibcd with such minuteness 
.ind le.ihtA, that we seem to li\c among them, and to 
know their persons ns w ell as awe do then characters 
Ills description of the countries he visited, their scenery, 
climate, pioductions, and works of ait and industi) are 
moic full ind accurate than wall, perhaps, be lound, in 
equal 'jpacc, in any modern traacllcr, and, considering 
the ciicumstanccs in which they aacre compiled, arc 
tiuly surprising 

“ I3ut the great chaim of the avoik is in the chaiactei 
of the author, aihoiii we find, after all the trials of a 
long life, retaining the same kind and aftcctionatc heart, 
and the same easy and sociable tcmpei , a\ itli avliich he 
set out on his c.ircci, and in a\houi the possession of 
poaaei and giandeui had neither blunted the delicacy 
of his taste, nor diinimshcd his sensibility to the enjoy- 
ments of natmc and imagination ‘ It is a lelief,’ says 
Ins translatoi, ‘ m the midst of the pompous coldness 
of Asiatic histoiy, to find a king wdio can weep for 
d.ays, and tell us that he A\cpt, foi the playmate of his 
bojhood’ He speaks watli as much iiiteicst of his 
mothci and female ichitions, as if he had neier quitted 
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tbeir fireside , and his friends make almost as great a 
figme in the personal part of his nairative as he does 
himself. He repeats their sayings, records their acci- 
dents and illnesses, relates their adventures, and some- 
times jokes on their eccentricities * 

“ It would have been fortunate if Bdbei had left off 
wine sooner, for there seems good reason to think his 
indulgence m it tended to shorten his days Many a 
drinking party is recorded m his Memoirs, with at least 
as much interest as his battles or negotiations , and, 
unsuitable as they are to his station, they are not the 
least agreeable scenes in BAber’s history The perfect 
case and famiharity among the company makes one 
forget the prince in tlie man , and the temptations that 
generally lead to those excesses, — a shady wood, a hiU 
with a fine prospect, or the idleness of a boat floating 
down a river, — together with the amusements with 
M liich they are accompanied, extemporary verses, reci- 
tations in Tfiiki and Persian, with sometimes a song, 
and often a contest of repartee, take away all the coarse- 
ness that might attach to such scenes of dissipation ” f 
Ho part of Ins character is more admirable than his 
unifoim humanity and kindliness of disposition If, in 
the course of his Memoirs, some cruel executions ap- 
pear, they belong to the age, not to the man The his- 
torians of his reign remark, that, whenever any either 
of his nobles or brothers had revolted, or entered into 


* Elpliinstonc’s Historj of India, 
Tol II pp 117—119 

t Ibid p 120 His cominentancs 
vrtre translated into Persian, in the 
reign and bj command of Ins grand- 
son Ahbcr, by Mirza Abdal Rahim, 
the son of the celebrated Biram 
Khan, in the thirty-fourth year of 
Akbcr s reign, as the court returned 
from an expedition to Kfishmir and 
Kabul There seems to have been 
a previous version by feheikh Zcin 


Khuni, who, Abdal Kddir tells us, 
translated them in an eloquent style 
Perhaps the fragment of the para- 
phrastic translation already quoted 
may be a portion of that production 
Tar Bed&uni, f 138 They have 
also been translated into English 
under the title of " Memoirs of 
Zehir-cd din Miihammed Bfibcr, 
translated jiartly by John Leyden, 
M D , partly by IVm Erskinc, Esq 
Lond 1826 4to ” 
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cabals against him, no soonei did they acknowledge chap iv 
their offence and return to their duty than, to use the 
woids of Khdfi Khan, “ contrary to the custom of the 
princes of Persia, Arabia, or India, he not only forgave 
them, but never retained towards them any feeling of 
1 esentment ” 

In stature, he is lepresented as having been above hij person 
tbe middle size, he was of great vigour of bodj', fond 
of field sports and athletic exercises, a skilful archer, 
and an excellent swordsman On numerous occasions 
he distinguished himself by his prowess , in several in- 
stances by engagmg and slaying his adversary hand to 
hand, m single combat Such, indeed, was his bodily 
strength, that he is said at times to have run along the 
battlements of a fort, having a man under each arm, 
and, though thus encumbered, to have kept on, leaping 
over the embrasures that he met in Ins way * 

He left four sons 1 Muhammed Humdyun Mirza, nisfamUy 
who succeeded hun, born 4 Zikada, A H 913 (April 5, 

AT) 1508) 2 Kamrdn Mirza 3 Hindal Mirza , 

born Sefer, ah 925 (February, a n 1525), and, 4, 

Askeri Mirza He had another son, Anwar, who died 
young, not long befoie his father 

He had several daughters, some of whom marned the 
leading nobles of his court, their ages are not well 
ascertained Among them were, 

1 A daughter by his cousin Aisha Sultdn Begum, 
who lived only a few days 

2 Maasiima Sultdn Begum, by bis cousin Maasuma 
Sultdn Begum, nho died in childbed of her This 
daughter married Muhammed Zemdn Mirza, the son of 
Badi-ez-zeman Mirza, and grandson of the great Sultan 
Husein klirza Backra of Herdt 

3 Gulbadan Begum, a sister of Humdyun, who mar- 


• Akbernuma, Tabak Akbeti, f 143 
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ned Khwdja Kliizei, a Sultan or Khan of the race of 
the Moghul Sultans 

4. Guliang Begum, another of Humdyun’s sisters, 
■who married Niir-ed din Muhammed Mirza Their 
daughter, Selima Sultan Begum, married first the cele- 
brated Biram Khan, and, after his death, her cousin 
the Emperor Alibei 

5 Gifichahreb Begum, Humdyun’s youngest full sis- 
ter, who, in her bi other’s reign, married Ab5s Sultan, 
one of the Sultans of the Uzbeks 

6 Shehei-bdnu Begum, who married ber cousm Yad- 
gdr Nasir Miiza, the son of Bdber’s youngest brothei 
Ndsir klirza She seems to have had a son, Mirza Sanjer 

There were probably some others, and among them 
one whose name is unknown, that married the Syed 
Mehdi Khwdja, who aspired to the kingdom on the 
Emperor’s death * 

The domimons of Bdber at the time of his death were 
very extensive, stretchmg from the iiver Amu to Behdr 
Beyond the Hindfi-kush range he possessed Badakhshdn, 
with Kundiiz , and all the districts to the south of the 


* We have not a very distinct 
account of the wives or haram of 
Baber The following are, however, 
mentioned as of the number 

1 Aisba SultSn Begum, daughter 
of his uncle Sultan Ahmed Mirza 
of Samarkand She was betrothed 
to him when he was but five (a n 
893) He had by her a daughter 
who hved only a few days Mem 
p 22 

2 Zeinab Sultan Begum, fifth 
daughter of Sultan Mahmud Mirza 
of Hissar, his uncle He married 
her when he took Kabul Two or 
three years after, she died of the 
small-pox Mem p SO 

3 Maasuma Sultdn Begum, the 
joungest sister of his first wife, 
Aisha Baber saw her in Khorfisan, 


after her sister’s death, asked her in 
marriage, and married her at Kabul 
She had a daughter Maasuma, men- 
tioned above, of whom she died in 
child-bed. Mem pp 22 208 

4 Maham Begum, a relation of 
Sultan Husein Mirza of Herfit 
Akbernama f 35 She was the 
mother of Humayun Mirza, and of 
Gulrang, Gulbadan, and Gulchehreh 
Begums 

5 Dilddr Aghdcha Begum, the 
mother of Hindhl Mirza Akber- 
nfima 

G Rdika Begum appears as one 
of Baber s widows She liveil at 
Kabul Jouher, p 82 

7 A daughter of Malek-shali 
Mansur, a chief of the Yusef-zais 
Mem p 250 
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Oxus, ns low clown as the borders of Balkh To the chap iv 
south of the mountains he had the kingdoms of Kdbul, 

Gha/iii, and Kandahar, and much of the mountainous 
couiitiy of the Hiiidu-kiish and Ghiiri or Parapamisan 
ranges, inhabited by Afghans, Aimdks, and other tribes, 
some of them migratory , as well as the hilly and desert 
tracts to the south as far as the borders of Baluchistdn, 
in all of bIiicIi the tubes, though self-governed, ac- 
knowledged his authority To the east of Ghazni and 
Kdbul, below the passes, the low lands of Jildldbdd, 
Peshawer, the Kohddman, as Aiell ns Swdd and Bajour, 
and in general the more extensive and cultivated plains 
or accessible country, had submitted , but, over a great 
poition of what we now denominate Afghdnistdn, espe- 
cially the more inaccessible hills and secluded valleys, 
his sway was liardl}’- admitted by the lude tribes that 
traversed them , and prudence v as satisfied with some 
easy acknowledgment which was treated as tribute 
Occasional inroads weie made into the territories of 
such as vere lefractory, or ofiered a tempting booty m 
cattle or other property, they, on their part, infested 
the roads, plundered the merchants or caravans, diove 
otf the flocks, or earned away the lian^ests of then 
neighboiiis m theloaer grounds In Uppei and Lower 
Sind the khutba was lead in his name, but, though his 
supremacy was acknowledged, he had little direct 
power To the east of the Indus aU the Penjfib, in- 
cluding Multdn, — and to the south and east of the 
Satlej the rich provinces of Hindustdn lying between 
that river and Behdr on the one side, and the Himaldya 
mountains and the countries of the Eajputs and of 
Mdlwa on the othei, — were subject to him, the western 
boundary being nearly a line marked by the fortresses 
of Bidna, Eautambdr, Gualidr, and Chdnddri On the 
south towards Bengal, the Emits of his authority are 
not well defined Though he possessed the greater part 
of Behar, some portions of it, especially the hilly or 
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wooded parts of the coiiiitiy, ucte Ntill held hy the re- 
mains of the Afghi'uis or by naU\e chiofi On the 
frontier of his cmpiic, (he Ibqput pnncip.ilitics, the 
shattered kingdom of Mnl\\n, liiindtlkand, and Ilcngal 
were still independent states, though the 1 ingiiage of 
overweening superiority used by Jiuhaii author^', who 
tieat even foieign war ns a rebellion, might often be- 
tray an incautious leader into the erioncotis conclusion, 
that they wcic subject to Delhi 

There was little uniformity in the political situation 
of the diffcicnt parts of this ^ast empire Hardly any 
law could be regarded as unners.d, but that of the 
unrestrained pow'cr of the pimcc h'ach kingdom, 
each province, each distiicf, and (we may nbnoit snj ) 
every village, was governed, in ordmarj' mattcis, bj its 
pecubar customs There weic no regular courts of 
law spread over the kingdom for the administration of 
justice Such disputes as occurred in the Hindu parts 
of the country weic settled by the village or district 
officers of the vicinity, or b) a kind of conventional 
arbitration, subject to an iiicgular appeal oi complaint 
to the supeiior chief or governor AVherc i\Iusuhnans 
were concerned, though the K.izi was nominally a 
judge, his active juiisdiction appears to have been 
chiefly confined, in practice, to cases of marriage and 
divorce, claims arising out of marriage contracts, and 
to questions consideied as pioperly lehgious All dif- 
ferences relating to land wdi ere they wcie not settled 
by the village officers, were decided by the disfiict 
authoiities, the collectors, the zeinmduis or jagi'idiirs 
The higher officers of government exercised not only 
civil, but criminal jurisdiction, even in capital cases, 
with little form and under little restiaint 

We have very impei feet means of knowing what were 
the taxes then levied The chief revenue of the state 
has always in India been a kind of land-tax, w Inch, in 
the fully settled and quiet provinces, was raised diiectly 
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<»n tlic 1:111(1 , l'U( ^\llcrc <lie cmmln icni'iincd under its 
mine rlnof*', (^r not liilK (^ubdiicd, ^^^s d^a^^n by 
flic Ibnperor in llic ‘^Inpc of an anmmi tribute 

T lie rights of Hndcd jiropcrf}* i\erc considerably 
diflercnt from tlioec tbnt pivnil jn tlic nest There 
Mere tiio cepante and legal ri2bt‘> in the 1 ind , that of 
fh(*]r\ot or cultnator, mIio lield it b^ hereditary suc- 
('cs'ion , and that of the go\ornincnf, ■which could 
Hictly cl iim a fi\cd ‘^hare of (he produce Both of 
(!ic=e were permanent 

y\'c froqiiontly ecc (he onkors of the army' or go\ em- 
inent rtw irJcd by jagirs or estate': But these i igirs 
•v\crc not like our territorial pos'^cs^ions or landed 
('ctatc: in Fiirope Ihough (he larger ones implied a 
piri«(liction both end and crinunal, \cry^ much le- 
‘-enibling (hat cn]oy’ed by' the greater feudal chiefs 
during the middle age=, or by barons holding of the 
Clown in Scotland down to tlic abolition of the lieri- 
t iblc iiirndictions in the la^t centurt, yet their legal 
jiowor o\er the lind it«clf did not extend to a property 
III (he '■oil, but to the c\crci=e of all such rights as be- 
longed to tbc go\crnmcnt, for instance, that of Icsying 
the go\crnmcMt’s share of tbc pioduce, and tbc go^ em- 
inent t ixes 1 Iiougli tlic ^rusulman conquerors claimed, 
in theory, an absolute right of piopcrty' in the sod, the 
right was m practice rcstiaincd, in conformity with the 
incient liiv and usage, to some fixed portion of the 
jirodiicc collected from Milages, or smaller zemindars, 
or separate ry’otc Their exactions were indeed often 
oppressnely increased, but tbc ryot was rarely le- 
ino\cd, and be consulcicd tbc laud as bis by right, 
subject to tbc payment of a ccitain share of the pio- 
duce, a ary mg according to ciicuinstanccs Tlie ja- 
gii d:ir oi liolder of the jagir, "w as propeilyq m Musulman 
timc=, ineiely' an oflicer of goceinmciit, and removable 
at pleasure, except where the grant bad been made 
bcrcdifaiy Tlie term zemindar, oi landholdci, is ap- 
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plied by Musulman writers not only to persons who 
held lands granted by the Crown, but even to the great 
Hindu chiefs and rajas, who had possessed their lands 
unrestricted fiom the remotest times , though the more 
powerful of these chiefs considered themselves as of 
light independent, and yielded obedience, not to a law, 
the existence of which they denied, but to fear or the 
pressure of a superior foice India, in reality, was 
rather a congeries of little states under one pnnee, 
than one regular and uniformly-governed kingdom 
Many of the hill and frontier districts yielded little 
more than a nominal submission. 

Besides the land-tax, or government share in the pro- 
duce, there were other sources of revenue There was 
a duty levied, on the frontier, on goods imported by 
caravans or otherwise The tamgha, or stamp, was the 
mark by which, on cattle and in goods, the payment of 
the duties was ascertained There were transit duties 
on merchandise transported from one part of the 
country to another, there was a shop-tax, chiefly in 
tmvus , and, in those parts of the country where the 
Muhammedans had a confiimed and safe ascendency, 
the jezia, or poll-tax, was levied on all who were not 
Musulmen 

It may be remarked that Bdber was the first prince 
who ordered all his marches to be regularly measured, 
as well as his journeys and hunting excursions, an 
operation which must have tended to improve the geo- 
graphy of a country then very imperfectly surveyed 
He also established a regular series of post-houses from 
Agra to Kdbul, at the distance of about fifteen miles 
from each other , and stationed relays of six horses 
and proper officers at each * 

In spite of the migratory nature of his court, during 
the greater part of Ins reign, several of his nobles cul- 


* Baber’s Mem pp 39S, 394 
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ti\ lied Io(<er=: willi succcs‘ 5 , niid sc^cml nutliors of cmi- chap 
miice llouri'-lied (here Ol tliccc, (he best kno^\Tl, at 
liM'-l 111 tlio ])ro' 5 i'ii( d'lA, IS ^Iii-Kliaiid ('the son ol 
Klniul oimr, the author of the Ivo 7 Ct-cs Sefa), liunself 
(lie ludior of (i\o lii&toncil A\orks of inicominoii incut, 
the llibihc"- Sai, and tlie Khola'-d-al-Aklibar, as ucll 
ns of some other Jitcnrv productions Abiilfn/I lias 
"I'en 1 list of tlie clnef nieii oi lettcis uho adorned Ins 
court , Init most of (licm, wh i(c\cr im\ l)a^c been their 
red merit, are now ncnrl} forgotten '' 

• MlKniiim, mil of llMicr'* for tlio intcrnil Flalc of India imdir 
n ipi I or 1 tna>.iirl\ m< tv of tlic tlie Muoilman rulers, vol ii jtp 
fllle of llic Hindu , Set Hjiliiii- eSO — 250 
»lom N III inrt of India, \ol i , and 
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appi:ndix a (p s ) 

nil TAKTAU Tllinns — IIILIU 11 \.CLS A^'D ORIGIN 

It is onij of lilc \cnr->, 'iiid cliicfl} nulcd hj tlic obscmtions 
of ino<Icni ln\olIcr?, tint mc In\e ncqinrcd nnj correct know- 
ledge of the diUcrciit ncca inlnbiting the north of Asm, which 
were fo long confounded under the genemi mnic of Tarlnra 
'Jlic most \ dinldc work on the subject is tint of the lute M 
Abe l-Kcnui'-'it, “Kcchcrchcs sur lesLingucs Tnrtnrcs,” (Pans, 
IFiO, Ito ), n production of ginpihr industrj, ingcnuitj and 
tnlcnt, in which he I^^cstIg^tC3 the ongin of the ^n^ous nces^ 
not onlj from the authont} of the Chinese writers, but, ns far 
T5 hn menin allowed, from the more certain and endunng evi- 
dence of the ‘•tructurc and gennnof their own languages The 
view of thcdivHiona of tht-c ricc‘‘, taken in the Introduction to 
the “ ^lenioirs of 13 ibcr,*’ (London, 182G, dlo) and derived 
from a comparison of the hntorieal nccoiiiits of the wntcro of 
Southern Asii, c'-pccnllj of Haber, with those of the earlier 
Lurojiean frivcller-', corresponds ncarlj, iii the most important 
rc-jiccts, with that taken bj ]M Abcl-Kcinusat, who pursued a 
more sure and solid course of inqviirj It is much to be 
regretted that that learned writer did not possess ampler 
material' for c'cainining the diflcrent dialects of the Ti'irki, an 
opporlunitj which he could have turned to so good account, and 
which would have led him to many important conclusions in his 
ow 11 peculiar line of research , and it is blill deeper subject of 
regret, that an early death removed him in the midst of his 
successful career 

The origin of the name of Tartar, or more propcily Tat'Ir, is 
involved in some obscurilj There were unluckily no general 
n imc’’, bj which the diflercut gient i vecs. w Inch inhabited the 
wide regions of the norlii of Asia were distinguished, either by 
tlicinsclvcs 01 b} their nciglibouic The numerous smallci 
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Till. lAiirsn jnn(i‘', 

trilics of Mhitli tlif} <1 liiwl fifli il*’ ‘■'•pTntf' rnrnc. 

'JYilar, ns a gencrr.l iip|)tllnlt(>n, h tmknoun t') tin Tnrlnr trilir-^ 
of llio present (la> ]n (nrlj tiinr-< it tli-'lingui-lu *1 t>nf' of tlic 
tribes of iimt nee \\lueli Luroiicaiis genrrull) (b n 'immtf a® 
^Mongol, tlmt iiilinbilcil tlie roiinlrj on tbnr r ist' rri Irontur, 
round tlic ]3ii) nr 1j iKc, next lo tin tnlx s ot j iingii® or Main bu 
extraction 'I'liis tribe, called I’atnr-', mIikIi Ind <li-tiii^'iio‘licd 
itself and acrpiirctl a iiaiiic pi e\ ions to the tinif of Clieiigi? 
Klnn, insoniueh timt ‘•eierni otlier triiie® ucre proud to be 
ranked under it and called In the same name, i%as subdind bj 
that great coiupicror, nbo belonged to a diflertnl tribe (prop* rij 
culled ^longols) of the panic me Tlic-'c aneicnt Mongol® in- 
habited the Ingli grounds at the njiper ( onrsc ot the Kt nda, tlie 
Onon, and llic 'J'lila. (D’Dln-on, JIi®t dt® Mongol®, t»tn 1 
pp 7 G2 G7 , and the cnrioiis note from J{i®bid’? dami-nl 
Towilrikh, p fiSO ) After Iih time tlic desire of being calk'd 
Tablra, after nliat i\as then a coiuiiicred and “tibonlin itp tnbe, 
of course censed , and the inferior tnlic^, and even men belong- 
ing to no tnbe at all, Mere in like manner eager to be called 
Mongols, after the tribe iioi\ become llie donnn ml one 

Cbcngiz IClian’s grand arnn was a mixed assemblage of man} 
tribes and races M'’c arc told that tbc '1 atur tribe, after it 
was confpicred, lm\ing accompanied him in bis nnasion and 
formed tbc adiaiicc, was conscquciitl} tbc fia't part of bis ini- 
inonsc army that entered the tcnitoncs wliicli lie minded , and 
being thus the earliest portion of tlic iinndmg force known to 
strangers, their name ot Ttitar was applied to all the numerous 
bands that followed , and in Europe or to Europeans, from its 
Biinilaiit} in sound to Tartirus, and the detestation and horror 
avliicb the inindcis c\cr} where inspired, wasrcadih pcrvcitcd 
into that of Tartan or Tnitars (bee Introduction to Dibcr, 
pp 22 and 23, and authors there quoted) The tru tiler 
Carpini (a d 124G) gnes the name of Tartar as the peculiar 
distinctuc title of the Su-Mongols, or rncr Mongols, in which 
he Bccnis to he coirect , and Eiibrupiis (a p 12o 4) speaks of 
it as rejected by Chengiz Ivlnn’s gi indson, ns being the appel- 
lation of an inferior tnbe, he himself claiming to he ot the rate of 
pure Mongols (Ilakhi} t’e "I'c} ages, i ol i jip 30 and 93 ) 
The whole confusion has nnseii, ns alrcid} observed, from 
the want of general names known to the tnbes thcinsclics, by 
which to mark tlicir division into great classes, according to 
their exti-nction Ilcnco it has happened that diflerciit nations 
give tliem different appellations, and that, while Europeans in 
general designate the whole iioithcrn laces as Tartars, Iroin the 
name of one of tlic tiilics of the race called !Mongok, the vvritci® 
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of I’t T'-n — \\Iio p (nun(r\ iinl oiiI\ bonlpr-' on lint occinupd 
1>\ tilt iriltO'- ol I iirki rm. but n it-tlf lni\cr-c(l in ill diac- 
tion- In tilt Iliith ol tnlit- of « unit ring 'J iirKi>, — ln\c 
'iiloptnl till iniiip ol I iirk in tlicfrcnpril ijijicllntion, niid c\- 
tniii tlip mnip of 'I nrki'Iim o\pr ii prcnt ]nrt of the norllicrn 
n^iorn mniiirt linidiii" Mongol ntid other tnhp'i in il-i hnimdo 

III Iiki iiniini r, in the pmul (lencilo^it,' of the Turk' and 
Pi r nm dtdtittd from \d im, which cent iin thtir theories of 
the connpilion and idlilntion of intioin, and wliith j)rc=enl the 
ininc' of their nrhi -t jntmrtln a? tinrkin" out the anrinns 
net« nijijn id to lit dtriicd from them, 1 iirk the fon of Ynfitli 
(.1 ijilitt) tilt --on of >inh (Nonh) n nndt the progenitor of all 
tilt iinrllurn intion*- from the Sen of Cliiin to the reniote't 
Wi't afilh 1 - nnde the rhii f of Xiih’- foin, and his progeny 
an 'I iirk Klmrir, S iklah, Ivin, M umk, Chin, ICiim in Kaimiil, 
and M I’lkh , appartiitl) the iinec-torof the Turks, Khoznrs, 
blnomiin, I'n -nin, tilnr or I nrkoimin, Cliincse and Ko- 
imin‘, with two unknown trilic^ one of whith 'cenis to have 
1 i\<mI on the hordtr- of t Inna 'J urk is declartd to he the chief 
of all ^ ifilh- spin, and liis Icgitumtc siicct'sor From 'lurk, 
ifttr ‘■oiiie gintntiom eoiiH« Vlann or Almclnn i Khnn, 
genenIK cilhd the tilth in dc-ccnt from him, w ho had tw in 
nnn 1 it ir ind Moghul hetwetn whom Ins dominions were 
dnidtd rnnii tin. hitter are dt'Cemlcd the Mouduil tiihc®, 
while tilt ililhn lit '1 iirki trihe- arc dtsctmlcd from the former, 
iiid thin ho.h 'link' and Moghul' art icpiC'Cntcd as Inving 
tlitir d( lent Imm lurk J he whole gtncalog\ cMdcntl} 
hitrav' the hand of a Minulmin and a J urk, uid is coiise- 
(jiKiith of a coinjiintiMh hitt age It is prohahh snhse- 
ipienl to the tune of Tiuuiur (,''ct Ahulgha/i, Ilist Geneal 
]it J c, 2 iiid 1 , Nliijrit-nl Vtrik, pp 22 — 20 , Kliiti Khan, 
\c) 'lilt fell ijnt-uI-.Vtrik, or “Gtiicilogv of the Turks” is 
i work which tontaiii' the gtncdogv of the IMoghnIs even more 
th ill the I urk' 

As an addition il jiroof of the lonfinioii tint picvails on this 
suhjcct, It maj he noted tint mnn\ European w ntcis, especi ill^ 
the Ku'snn, jierlmps misled h\ the above gcncalogt ol Tatar 
and Moghul, confine the nunc of 'Titur to the 'lurki rice, 
though there can he little donlit tint originally and pioperly it 
belonged to one of the tiihts of Mongols 

The Biihjcct ol the origin and thaiigcs of 1 uigingc ha«, of late 
yeirs, c\citcd much and tiiuous icscaich, which tlic importance 

* One iiiiglil lie tiinptcil lo sup- nssigiicil to ihcni la llic Slnjrat, 
po c that the Kaiiiari were the tin.) appear rather to have bicn the 
(laihri, hut, from the Inbitatioa Kninntis (( omaiii) 
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of the subject well meiita If the wide and early conquests of 
the Tartar nations be considered, it should seem that a better 
knowledge than we yet possess of the structure of the Mongol 
and Turki tongues and of their influence on the languages of 
the south, as well as of the degree in which they have them- 
selves been modified by these languages, is a very essential part 
of the general mquiry The Persian and Hindustani languages 
have, in particular, felt their influence , especially in terms of 
government and war One can hardly say in how early times 
the influence of the Turki on the Persian began M. Quatre- 
m4re has already done much to facilitate our acquaintance with 
the ancient Ttirki tongue , and still more is expected from his 
learned labours m the same department. 

It may be here remarked that the Genealogical History of 
the Ttiiks by Abulghfei Behdder Khan of Khwdmzm, is un- 
fortunately very imperfectly translated We owe it to some 
Swedish oflBcers of Charles XII , prisoners at Tobolzk, who 
purchased the oiigmal manuscript, had it translated mto Pus- 
Bian “ et le traduisirent ensuite eux-m^mes en diverses autres 
langues ” (Avertissement au Lecteur ) These languages weie 
probably Swedish or French or German A whole year, we 
are told, was reqmred to reconcile the various translations 
Having gone through this process, the only wonder is that 
their mentonous labour is so distmct and intelligible as it is 
It IS said to be translated from the Moghul language, but is 
probably written in the Turki of Khw6razm Ab^ghdzi is 
made to say, “ The reason why I have written this book in the 
Moghul or Turin language, is that it is everywhere in use ” 
No Moghul 01 Turk would have confounded these two lan- 
guages, and tlie leason given, which m Khwarazm is true of 
the Turin, is not so of the Moghul (Pt li c v f ) The 
names, as miglit have been expected, are more particulaily cor- 
mpb* 

• Since writing these remarks I Casan, in Russia (1825, foho), 
find that Count Nicolas dc Roman- and that the work is in the Turki, 
zow has pubhshcd the original at not the Mongol tongue 





Ari’lADIX B (p 43 ) 

( Hu, 1 i^t< ol ilip KInns ol the ''lo^’hiils niij of the 

Amir' of K I'hp ir Dllirhtlut ninl Were not nhic 

to pnKun, nn ilmllj < xlnet< il from the fiinl hc-ReMinli of Mirz,i 
Ilioicr who w 1 “ hiin'^ If cli^eciidid from thu^c prince-, nnd who 
iMlIivttd the nnt< niN for their history, which he wrote with inucli 
nhihn and re -circh ) 

KHAAs or MOOlIULISl'AN 

r*^ lu-lnipli'i KInii eeciii- to !n\c liceii cilled into Afooliiili-I in ^rreMux 
Irotii M iwcrminlicr nhoitt \ It 7J1, nnil to In\c reigned till i* 

\ II 7 >(» 

\ii inlerregniim 

1 oglil iK- I iiiiiinr KIi in, =011 of l-tn-lniijlin, honi nlioiit A il 
7 !'• nine to the tlinnic nhnnt \ II 7d8, died \ ii 7G-} 

Ilii- JCliWiij-i KImn, Ins son, niurdcrcd JCninrcddin, 

\ II 7Gfi 

I Mirintion of Atinr ICntiircddin It wis ngninst him tlmt 
the ixpeditioii*- of Mir 'J tiiiuir into the .Ictteh countrj were 
directeil, \ II 7GS — 79-1 

Ivhiz'r Ivhw ijn Ivlnn, son of Toglihk-T iimiir, ni-ed to the 
throne in a it 791, before JCninreddiu a death Jlc reigned 
thirt\ \cnr-, and wns sncccctled b\ Iih son, 

IMtilninnied Klnn, who wns succeeded bj liia son, 

Siiir Muh'iimned Kinn, who was siiccccdcd b^ his nephew, 

.^iiltaii '\\'ei' Ivlian, the son of SInr-KnIi, the brother of Slnr- 
Jvlnhaninicd '^iiltan M'eis was kilienl, A n 832 

On his death there was a ditision nmong the IMoghnls, some 
adhenng to Ynni= Ivliaii, the eldest son of Sultan "Weis, others 
to Ism btigln, the aotingcr son 

Yum- Khan, who w is c\- laan-bngha Khan raised to 
pcllcd V II 832, retnnieil A li the throne in a ii 832, and 
8fiO, ind regnned the wc-teni through life supported b\ the 
inrt of Moglnih-( hi llosti- Kastern itloglnil-, died a ii 
iitiea were inaiiit lined between 86G succeeded bj his son, 
the Eastern and Westeni I^Iog- l)o-Jt Mnh nnined Kh in, w ho 
- hills, till the death of his grind- ruled to the eastward, died 
nephew, Kepek Suit in, when a ii 873 
ho rtigncd without i riiak Kopek Suit in Ughltin, his 

In the 1 itler p 11 1 o( his life -on, ruled for i time, about 

the iciiiotei tribes of the descil, Tcil iii, where he was luur- 

disjilcised with his fondness dcred 
loi towns, bcpiratcd from him, 
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ArpFNDix acknowledged his second Sultan Ahmed Khan, se- 

^ son, Sultan Ahmed, or Ilachi cond son of Ytims, governed 
Khan, as their Khan — so that the Eastern Moghuls, with 
the empire was again severed Alcsu, Terfdn, &c. He was , 
in two in his lifetime , he died generally known as Ildchi 
A H 892 Khan, the slaughtering Khan 

Sultan Mahmud Khan, Yu- He was bent upon making 
ms’s eldest son, succeeded his himself absolute m the desert, 
father in Tashkend and the and destroyed the chiefs, and 
Western Tribes He was de- lessened the power of many of 
teated by Slieibani Khan, in the tribes Defeated by Shei- 
A H 908, and lost Tdshkend b^ni Khan, A H 908 , he died 
and Seirara, and finally was of gnef, A H 909 
put to death, A H 914 

The death of Sultan Ahmed Klian was followed by many 
civil wars and much anarchy in Moghubstdn His elder 
brother, Sultan Mahmud, invaded his dominions from the west 
Sultan Ahmed’s numerous sons contended with one another 
Several tribes, and among others the Kirghiz, separated from 
the great body The anarchy and civil wars lasted some 
years The country was overrun by Ababeker of Kfislighar, by 
the Kalimdks and Kara Kaizdks. The whole tribes of Mogs/, 
hulistdn never agam united under one head Two Kbanships, 
however, and the confederation of the Kinghiz-Kaizdks, seem 
to liave ansen out of the rums of the Khanship of the Moghuls 
Sultan Mansdr, the eldest son of Sultan Ahmed, established 
himself in Aksu, Terfdn, &c , and a new Khanship rose in 
Kitshgliar 

INIansiir Khan, Ildchi Kli.in’s Sultan Said Khan, third son 
eldest son, was acknowledged of Ildchi Khan, in Kejeb, A. H 
and ruled in Teifdn, and the 920, eleven years after his 
farthest East He died, A H father’s death, seized Kdshghar, 
950, having reigned two years and expelled Ababeker Mirzn 
along with lus father, and fort j- He died, A. H. 939, Zilhajch 
one more by himself, he was 19, and was succeeded by his 
succeeded by his son, son, 

Shah Khan Abdal-Raslud Khan, who 

died, A H 893, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, 

Abdal Kerim 

iMeanwhile, in the Desert of Moghulistfin, tlie Kiighiz 
established themselves undei Khans of then own , and in pro- 
cess of time formed a kind of federatue junction with the 
Kaiz<tk- Uzbeks, winch has m some degree listed to the present 
day, and has been called the “ Tlnce_bIoidcs of the ICnghiz.” 
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'Jin'- iitiiDii cf tin 01(1 Kir^'lii?. wlio >\cre Moc:lnil«, ^vith llic 
k-K ii-'.tk wlionift Tnrk“, ni('oiint‘< tor tlic didcrcncc of 
on^io uid 1 infxingt in ilio iir(.=(,iit Kir'^liir, ^\llILll Ins pii/rlctl 
iii'i 1( rii uiquiror- '>cc Di •■( njition dc** Ilonlcs dcs Kirglii/- 
]C llr„d^• ]nr AIcnh do Lioclimc I’nns 1810, n curious ind 
\ dll ildu w ork 
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\''ni •• oi K^siK.iivK CONTI MI on \i 1 M irn tiil khans 

111 Murmii^TVN 

Aiinr 7 uluk I’lu-lngi of the Moglud Klmin, coiitciuponr} 
\Mtli l‘-nu-l)ugli i Klnn , ■-ucCLcdt.il 1»\ 

.\iiiir 7 111 HI (foiiKiuiic« c-dlcd lioliiji) Im hrollicr , riitcd 
1 “"lihk- rnunur to tin. tliroiic, succeeded b\ lin eon 
\iiiir Kliod lid I'l, who reigned nbout Mineti }cars, in Kilslignr 
lie ^lucLtdcd liH fitlur, prolnbl) soon iiftcr A n 7-18 

In Im tunc Aniir K imreddin, Im uncle, usurped (he 
Klnmhip of (he MoghuN , nnd it would seem for u period, 
tin pre-itor pirt of the K i-hglnr territory The chronology 
of ^ilr Jvliod lid idV life IS icr^ uncert uii He wns euccccded 
lo 

Mir S\cd .\li, gmnd-on of Khod udnd lo his son Amir Sicd 
.\hnud llcreicncd nbout twcntj-lourccnr?, A H 838 — 8G1, 
ind wTs MicLci ltd b\ Im som, 

inir Mir’-i, 111 7 arktinl, who Muhiiuuicd Ilnidcr i^Iirr-i in 
t\|Klled hi' brother fioiii K i-hp-ir, CNpcllcd b) his 
K t-hglnr niid rnirntd seven brother 
V t in', died \ It 808 

Mnhnnnitd llTidcr I\lirz.i, on liH brothers death, succeeded 
He IS pud to Invt rtigiitd m\ vcir-i, with imperfect, nnd 
eighteen }ears with full nuthorit} In A ii 8bo, he wns 
iNjnlled bv hi' nephew nnd step'On Ababeker 
Abibtker .Mirzn, son ot ,'>ini7, rtigiied in nil fortv -eight }cnrs 
7 lit vtirs of Ills reign arc probiblv rcekontd Iroin the date 
of his (iking posst-'ion ol Varkend, ibout a ii 873 He 
wislinillv defeated uid CNpellcd b) bultaii Saul Khan, the 
third son of Suit III Ahiiicd Khan (Ilachi Khan), who chiiigcd 
the dynast; See Kliiiis ol Moghul'^ Abibckcr, one of 
the most cruel and odious t> niiits recorded in historj, died 
A 11 820 
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APPENDIX C (p 67 ) 

KHANS OF THE CHAGHATAI WHO FEIGNED IN MA- 

WERANNAHER, FROM THE TIME OF KAZAN KHAN 

KdyAn Khan was slam A H 747, in a revolt headed by i\Iir 
Kazaghan 

Danishmcud-cheh Klian, who was of the race of Oktdi Khan, 
was raised to the throne, but put to death A H 749 

Baidn-kuh Khan, of the race of Cliaghatai, raised by Kazaghan, 
mnidered by that chieftain’s son, Mir Abdalla 

Taimnr-shah Khan, a descendant of Chaghatdi, raised by !Mir 
Abdalla, slam in battle 

Adel Khan, of the same race, set up in Badakhshdn, and after- 
wards murdered 

Toghlak-Taimur Khan "j invaded Mdwerannaher from Moglinl- 
and >• istan, and overran it from A H 761 

Ellas Khwdja Khan J to 766 

To restore internal order, the Amirs of the country elected ae- 
Grand-Khan, 

Kdbul-shah Khan, of the lace of Chagliatdi, put to death 
A II 771 

Syurgliatmish Khan, of the race of Oktdi, raised by Mli 
Taimur, succeeded by his son, 

Sultan Alahmdd Khan, who took Bajnzct. 

Tuman Kutluk Ughlan, probably his son, appears to have suc- 
ceeded Jjim 


APPENDIX D (p 441 ) 

AMOUNT OF BABER’S REVENUES 

Bdbcr, in the account ivhich he gives of Hindustdn, after tlic 
battle of Panipat, obseivcs “ The countries fioin Bhha to 
Bchdr, which aic now under my dominion, yield a revenue of 
iiftj-two krora, as will appear fiom the paiticulai and detailed 
statement Ot this amount, Perganas to the value of eight oi 
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^ 30 Rnjn Bikfim-clnnd 

Tho nmoinit of tlie«c sums ‘'otnc of "kicli nrc pro- 
bably erroneous, would pis f - - - H3,783,4 j 7J y 

If tbo tankas of account nrc black tniika«, add for 

Tirbut . . - . . 2,770,000 

no, 73 3,1 77 j 

Besides 250,000 sihcr tankas of Tirlnit Kbidma- 
tiina, and the tribute of the \nrious H ijiis bit 
blank 

The revenues of Agrt, nul pcrlnps of Klnlrlhld, seem to he 
stated low', perhaps by a clerical error Q'lie cliief rctcmic of 
Delhi was perhaps (lent eel from possessions in tlic Do lb I know 
not if jMuin-e-Vihict, is to be understood of anj protincc in the 
Doll) Laknilu and Baksh arc darted together 'Ilic latter 
IS unknown to me (Buvarr’) iMcwat is s iid not to have been in- 
eluded in Iskander {heh drr jman c f-^Ittnifirr dahliil unhuthh), bj 
AN Inch I understand Sultan Sckaiidcr Lodi’s revenue-roll 

The amount of the revenue given is ncirl^ fort v -five krora , 
the rest, amounting to about seven krora more, was jirobably 
made up of tnbute 

The amount of this revenue, of fiflj-two krora, if considered 
as represented in single dams, according to the mode of compu- 
tation in Akber’s reign, would be 1,300,000/ , if in double 
dams, according to the c.vlculation of Fcri4itn, 2,000,000/ , if 
vve adopted the mode of reckoning suggested b^ the f icta stated 
by Alirza Haider, it would be 4,212,000/ , while, li we take 
the tanga at 7 \d , which is somewhat below the low cst rate it 
reached in the reign of Sultan IMnhnninied Toglil ik, the amount 
would be 16,250,000/ , but, if at its full and proper value of 
a rupee, 52,000,000/ Every thing considered, I should in- 
cline to consider 4,212,000/, as the amount of Blbcr’s nomi- 
nal revenue , a very large sum, vv hen the w orking of the 
American mines had not jet produced its* full effect 

It 18 not easy to find any unobjectionable point of comparison 
The statements of Akber’s revenue giv cn in the translation of 
the Ayin Akben, have not been generalised, and me far from 
being always distinct 

In Catron’s Histoire dc I’Empiie du Mogol, Pans, 1715, 4to , ^ ; 
vol 1 p 264 , a statement of the revenue ot Hindustan, Ac , m 
Aurengzeb’s time is given, probably from the papers of IManucci, 
the Venetian traveller, and said to be drawn fiom the Archives 
of the Empiie It amounts in all to 38 7 1 94 000 rs (p 266 ) 

But the greater part consists of the provinces of Bengal, iMfilwa, 
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Gnirit, the Deklnn &c- , so tint the provinces ncquirecl bj 
B iber are but n sin ill part Thcv ore stated thus — 

Rupees 

- 1 25 50 000 

- 2 22 03 550 

- 2 o5 05 000 

- 1 21 50 000 
77 3S 000 


7 SI 46 550 

The revenue of the Old Pronnees is therefore only seien 
kror' eightv-one 1 ikj forti -sis thousand five hundred and fifty 
rupees, or 7 S14 0551 sterling Catron adds, that the other 
taves and duties equal or escccd the land-revenue TIus does 
not moke the amount of B iber s revenue improbable. 


Dilln S sirkar-, 220 perg-inas 
Acra 14 , 27^^ 

Libor 5 314 

Beb ir, S 245 „ 

Illai i« and dependencies - 


APPENDIX E (p 411 ) 

BABER’S MOXET OF ACCOUN"r 

It 15 bv no means eosv to ascertain the intrmsic volne of the 
coins nnd monies of account used at different periods of history 
Tlie usual tendenev in nil countries, except under very ea- 
Imbtened govern nients, is for the value of the current com to 
become less and less , portly by waste from ordinary re_r and 
■wear but chieflv from repeated debasements in the co a rrself 
from ill-iudged financial operations nfi'ecting the mint, and ili- 
minishmg the intrinsic value, but preserving the ceaemmaaon 
of the currenev 

3Ir Elplunstone observes, that the earl er 3fasahaaa p-tnees 
used the dm ir and the dirhim like the khak s* ta;‘ thsse corns 
were succeeded m India by tankas, diwiei ra'> j a!s or dams, 
equal to about the peise , and that Sair Saaa ca-mgod the name 
of tinka to that ot rupeia. or rupee, wmeh was adip^eJ fay 
Akber m bis comage (Hisk of ladn. wL y. 244 ) 

The state of the circulating raei..m a* *h= perci T-cea 
Biber entered India is not very dmda'tiv kas vru Bdoer 
not m general mention the denan.ir-~.~.m c" Inllarr cem 
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■which he reckons, that being sufficiently fixed and known by 
universal use In converting his sums into English money, in 
the notes to the translation of his Memoirs, I fear that I may 
have estimated them too low, hanng assumed that the Treasury 
Accounts were kept in dams, forty to the lupee The tanka 
was the current com in his time 

The silver tanka, in the reign of Sultan Aldeddin Khilji, was 
a tola in weight, and was equal to fifty jitals or peisaa (Briggs’s 
Fenshta, vol i p 360 ) It was probably very nearly equal to 
Akber’s rupee, or about two shillings 

In the prodigal reign of Snltan Muhammed Toghlak Shah, 
the coin was so much debased that the tanka was exchanged 
for only sixteen peisas (Ibid p 410 ) , less than a third of the 
proper standard, or about sterling, if we compute by jitals 
Fenshta, in relating the circumstances mentioned in the text, 
states that Bdber gave Humkyun a donation of 350,000 rupees 
(Fenshta, vol u p 48 ) Now, the sum issued from the 
Treasury being 70 laks or 7,000,000 of some com or denomin- 
ation of money, this would make B^bei’s money of account 
equal to 2 dams only, or a double dam, supposing Fenslita to 
reckon by the Akberi rupee of 40 dams, as seems probable ^ 
The -value of the donation to Hlimdyun would thus be about- 
35,000? sterling 

The Kholdset-ul-Akbdr (f 246 ) makes the same donation 
seven laks of Sckanderi tankas The value of the Sekanden 
rupee I do not know, but if Fenshta’s reckoning of 3^ laks of 
rupees be correct, this would make the Sekanden tanka equal 
to half a rupee, and to ten pieces of the money used m account, 
or double dams 

Mirza Haider tells us (Tar Beshidi, f 365 ) that his allow- 
ances, m the high situation which he filled at Lahdr, were at 
first 15 laks, but iiere afterwards increased to 50 laks, and 
adds, that one lak of Hmdustdn is equal to 20,000 shahruklns 
This was in Humdyun’s reign, when Kdmrdn retook Ivandalidr, 
in A H 944 Now, at this late, each shahiukhi is exactly 
equal to five pieces of the money of account of the time 

What was the value of the shahrukhi ? It was a com, the 
value of which probably remained uniform, as it is not likely 
that there -were new coinages of it Abulfazl tells us, that 
8 laks of shahnikhis were equivalent to I kror, 28 laks of dams,-, 
so that 8 shahrukhis represented 128 dams, and 1 shahiukhi 
16 dams 

Thus we have the shahrukhi repiesented by Miiza Haider as 
equal to five pieces of the money of account, and by Abulfazl 
ns equal to sixteen pieces of that money , and the shahrukhi 
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being the same, the money of account m Bdber’s time is rather 
more than three times more valuable than in Akber’s 

Noiv, if the rupee of Akber be taken at 2s , and the sliah- 
rukhi be considered as equal to 16 dams of Akber, or rather 
better than say 9fd, the lak of Humiiyun (or 20,000 
shahrukhis) vrould be equal to neaily 810/ sterling, and Baber’s 
lak was probably the same. 

One diflSculty occurs, that, in several instances m Bdber’s 
IMemoirs, payments are expressly stated to be made in tankas , 
and, in a Persian translation or paraphrase m my possession of 
a part of Baber’s Commentanes, by I know not what author, 
but evidently old, all the large payments, and that now m 
question among the rest, are expressed as made m tankas, 
f 67 V* 

If we take the value of the tanka, when Bdber entered 
India, at that of the adulterated tanka of Togldak Shah, or 
7j(/, perhaps the lowest known m India, the lak would be 
3125/ , and the donation to Humdyun of 70 laks would amount 
to 218,750/ which seems too high 

In the statement of the revenue of Hmdustdn contained m 
the same translation, and given p 409 in the article of Tirhut, 
there is stated to be paid of khidmatdna (tribute) by the Eaja 
2 laks and 50,000 tanke nukreh (silver tankas), and 27 laks 
50,000 tanke sidh, (black or copper tankas) There nould 
seem, therefore, to have been both silver and copper tankas 
May not these black tankas have corresponded to the dams m 
vhich the treasury accounts were afterwards kept, or, perhaps, 
with the farther difference of the substitution of 40 dams for 50 
jitals? 

On the whole, if we suppose that m Bdber’s time the money 
of account was at 40 dams to the rupee, the lak would be of 
the value of 250/ sterling, if we take Fenshta’s reckonmg of 
double dams, it would be worth 500/ , and, if we follow the 
reckonmg of Mirza Haider, as above deduced, something near 
810/ We evidently cannot adopt even the most depreciated 
tanka of Toghlak-shali, which would make it about 3125/ , and, 
stiU less, the lak of laipees which succeeded tankas, and v ould 
brmg it to 10,000/ sterlmg I confess, I mchne most to the 
lak of Mirza Haider, as being deduced from data given by a 
contemporary The question, lion ever, deserves to be decided 
on surer pnnciples, and may perhaps be settled satisfactorily by 
an exammation of some collection of older Indian coins 


* A present of seventy thousand Khan’s ambassador Baber s Mera 
tangs or tankas is made to Kuchnm p 399 
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It may be added, that the word tanka or tanga is of Chngha- 
tdi Turki origin, being derived from tang, which m that lan- 
guage means relate , having the same oritrin as the asper (from 
aspros, n lute) ot the modem Greeks, the Ah-clna of the Os- 
manli Turks, the Tdtan of the iMinsrehans, and many other 
monies, all originally signifying white (Josafa Barbaro m 
Bamusio, \ol ii p 96 ) The Tengi of Khwdrazm would ap- 
pear to have been worth the fourth of a crown (Astley’s Voy- 
ages, Tol IV p 484 ) At the present day in Persia, the tanga 
seems to be worth only Qd (J B. Fraser’s Travels in Persia, 

p 81) 
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Ababel-er, of Kdshghar, 56 His con- 
quest of K^hghar, 57 Defeats Turns 
Khan, 57 Invades Ferghdna, 90 
Concludes a peace and retues, 90 
Seizes part of Badaklisban, 287 Be- 
sieges Andejdn, 317 Defeated b} 
Sultan Said, 318 Expelled from 
Kdshghar, 332 

Ab-burden, Bdbers description of 164 
He cuts verses on the rock at, 164 

Abdal Ah Terkhdn (^lir), of Bokhara, 
protects Sheibdni, 134. Hisdeath, 137 

Abdal-a 2 iz(ilir) appointed by Bdber to 
I>ahur, 420 Defeated bv the Rdj- 
puts, 465 His part in the battle of 
Kantva, 470 

Abdal aziz Sultan son of Obeid Khan, 
left in charge of Asterabdd, 489 
Defeats the Persians near Boatara, 

469 

Abdal FiUh, son of i\Iir FdzH, his 
command in Smd, 384 His death, 

384 

Abdal-Kadus (Amir), slavs Sheikh Je 
mdl-ed-din, 55 Releases Tdois Khan, 

55 

Abdal-nzdk jMirza, son of XJlugh Beg 
Alirza, king of Kdbul, 210 Ex- 
pelled by Mokira Arghun, 210 216 
Attempts to regain his kingdom, 216 
Submits to B4ber, 223 Joins Bdber 
on hts expedition to Kandahdr, 2*^7 
X-eft by Bdber in Kdbul, 280 Re- 
ceives Nangenhir, 282 Plan to re- 
store him to the throne of Kdbul, 

284 Put to death, 286 

Abel Remusat, IM , notice of his ‘ Re- 
cherches sur les Langues Tartares,” 

533 

Abu Ah Hasan ibn Ah ibn Stna, the 
Avicenna of the est, 83 note, 

Abul Baku (iVIir) bis remark on Hu- 
mdvuns illness, 513 

Abul fazi, his account of the battle at 

N ^ 2 


Kul-mdlek, 323 His account of the 
intrigue in favour of Melidi Khivajo, 
515 

Abulghda Bebader Khan, pnnee of 
Khtrdrazm his Genealogical History 
ID Turki 8] 536 

Abulkhair Khan, Khan of the Uzbeks, 
29 His vigorous reign, 29 Places 
Abusaid AXirza on the throne of Sa 
markand, 29 Marries a daughter of 
Ulugh Beg MSrza, 29 Offends his 
chieftains, 29 Is defeated bv the 
Kalimdks, SO no^e Is defeated by 
the chiefs of Kipchdk and slain, 30 

Abul Alokaram (Khirdja), visits Bdber, 
114 His confidant, 167 169 Is 
put to death by Sheibdni, 186 

Abusaid Mirza, Sultan of Samarkand, 
47 Defeats Isanbugha 47 Resides 
at Herdt, 48 Sets up Aunts Khan 
49 His treat} iritli Adnis Khan, 50 
Bestoxrs on him the territory of Ma- 
sikhi 52 His disastrous expedition 
into Irak, 53 74 His death 53 74 

Adinapur (novr Jeldldlidd) Bdber ar- 
rives at, 223 Baber bolts tlier'», 281 

Afghans (the), their original seat 219 
Their predatory habits near KIbuI 
280 Dispersed by Baber, 2SI The 
3Iehmend tribe defeated by Baber 
284 The Yusef zais make a conven- 
tion TTith Baber, 338 Bdbers pe- 
riodical inroads, 338, 339, note Their 
pOTver at Delhi under the Lodis 
405 Their chiefs resolvetodnidethe 
empire, 407 Their union in the Pen- 
jdb 424 Defeated by Chin-Taimur 
433 Defeated under Sultan Ibrdhim 
at Panipat, 437 Their apprehensions 
from Bdbers conquest, 443 Driven 
by Humdvun to Bengal under Nasir 
Khan, 450 Their confedency in the 
ATest, 451 Their success in the Doab 
469 Defeated rrith the Rdjputs at 
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All Dost Taghai, governor of Andejdn, 
109 Surrenders It to Jehangir, 1 10 
Invites Biber to iVTarghicmn, 115 
i\Iakes peace behveen Baber and Je- 
hangir, 125 Becomes Bubers prune 
minister, 127 His character and con- 
duct, 127 His resignation, 132 
Ah Khalifa See ^^liam-ed-<lln. 

All Klian Fermuh, joins Baber, 4-15 
All Khan Istijlu, a commander of the 
Persian auxiliaries sent to Baber, 315 
All Mirza (Sultan), son of Sultan 
iMalimud iVIirza, retires from Ura- 
tippx 9-1 Proclaimed King of 
Simarlumd, 97 ATade captive b\ 
Bavesanghar, and ordered to be 
blmded, 99 Escapes unhurt to Bo- 
khara, 99 Defeats his brother Baves- 
anghar 99 Invades Samarkand, 100 
His alliance ^vjth Baber, 100 Re« 
tains Samarkand, Bokhara, and the 
neighbouring districts, 105 Kept 
in restraint bv his Terkhan nobles, 
12S Calls m Sheibam, 140 Is put 
to death 141 

Ah Shir ^*u^l ('Mir or \mir), a dis- 
tinguished Turki noble and poet, SI 
Placed in charge of Herat, 270 
IVIakes peace bettreen Sultan Husem 
and hts son, 271 His determined 
defence of Herat, 272 
Alim Kham See Ala ed-din Lodi 
Ahm Khan, of Kalpi, joins the con- 
federacT against Baber, 442 Deserts 
Baber 459 

Alira Khan, of Tehenger offers to pro- 
cure the surrender of Biana, 452 
Altamgha (the) of Turaana Khan, 70 
Alur or Alwcr, capital of IMcirat, built 
and forti6ed bv Hasan Khan 475 
Amrani(Anur ), brother ofthe Khankar, 
slain S99 

Andejan district and fort of capital of 
Ferghana, SO Taken bj Isaubugha 
Khan 4S Baber acknon-Iedged there, 
85 Besieged hr Jehangir, 109 Its 
surrender, 1 10 Besieged by the 
“elder** and “younger” khans, 174 
Siege abandoned, 175 Invaded bv 
Sbeibani, 187 And taken, 189 Be- 
stOTved on Jam Beg, 189 S09 The 
Uzbeks driven out, SlI Given to 
Sultan Said Khan, S12. Besieged 
bv -kbabeker, S17 Threatened by 
the Uzbeks, 330 

Andekhud, taken bv Sheibdni, 25S 
Angora, battle of, €S 
Ansaris ( the), a race descended from, 
govern Smd 358 

Anwar or Alwer, son of Baber, dies, 
512 525 


Architecture, Bdber s fondness for, 520 
His excavations at Biserlureh, 520, 
note 

Arghuns (the) derive descent from a son 
of Chengis, 252 See Zulnun, Shah 
Shujia, jVIuhammed Mokun, Shah 
Haran. 

Arghun Khan, 25 

Arkhian, fortress of^ Tambol retires to 
It 125 

\rtiUery used by Baber, at Pampat, 
435^ at Kanwa, 470 , at Kanduj 486 
Asfendek, castle of, Bdbers residence 
there, 145 

Asfera, range of hills separating Fer- 
ghana from Karatigin, 79 
Asfera distnct of Ferghana, SO lort 
of supnsed bv Ibrdhim Sam, and re- 
taken bv Baber, 92 

Askeri Alim, son of B£ber, 525 His 
command in the East, 494, 495 Joins 
Baber m Bengal 503-505 
Asterabdd, taken bv the Uzbeks, 4^9 
Abandoned and retaken, 489 Com- 
mitted to Renish Behader 4S9 
Astrakhan, the Khansbip of, formed 27 
Astronomical tables of Ulugh Beg 
Alirza 72 105 

Attok, Baber crosses the Indus above, 
413 

\vicenna of the T\’est, SS, note. 

Avub BegchiL (Alir), conspires against 
Buber, 327 

Azerbaijan com^uered by Shah Ismael, 
of Persia, 5 

Azim Hnmdyun Sirwdm besieges 
Givaliar, 409 Joins Jildl Khan, 409 
Deserts him, 409 Cleaning of his 
name, 450, no*e. 

Baba Ahmed, son of Alir Fdzd, sent to 
oppose the Baluches, SS2 Defeats 
them, S84 Is slain, 3S4 
BAba Bishaghen (Alulla) 247 Defends 
the fort of Kabul, 250 Joins the 
rebellion against Buber, 335 Deserts 
Humayun 458 Invades Babers 
northern dormmons, 458 
Baba Seirumi, his pursuit of Baber, 
178 

Baba Sheikb his desertion to the Uz- 
beks, 453 Invades Baber s northern 
domimons,45b Slam by Mir Ham eh, 
459 

Baba Sultan grandson of the vounger 
Khan, with Buber at KAbul, 255 
Baban Jilwani (Malek) joins Alim 
Khan, 425 Seeks shelter in the 
D(xib, 427 Joms Baber, 432 AVith- 
druTTS from him, 447 Besieges Sam- 
bhal, 447 Routed, 445 Occupies 


^ ^ 3 
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Lal,.ndu, 477 Abandons it, 477 
Is joined b\ Sheikh Bayezid, 485 
Dnven to Bandelkand, sois 
Baber, Zehlr-cd-dm hluhammed, son 
of Umcrshcikh iMirza, his birth and 
parentage, 78 Interpretation of his 
name, 79, note His fatlier’s death, 
85 His aceession, 8G His territory 
inradcd liy his uncle Sultan Ahmed, 
87 Andejan threatened, 87 Fiiiluro 
of the expedition, 68 Bacification, 
89 Invasion of Sultan Malimfid, 89 
And of Ababeker, 90 His enemies 
expelled, 'll Hasan Tiukfib, his pro- 
tector, conspires against him, 91 
Balicr recovers the fort of Asfcm, ^ 
And Khojend, 91 Visits Sultan 
Mahmud, 91 Plunders the Jagrak 
tribe, 93 Invades Uratippa, 94 Ac- 
cepts the services of the Uzbek and 
Moghul chiefs, 95 Dctcrminis to 
attack Samarkand, 99 His aUiance 
vriili Sultan All hhrza, 100 Iltcir 
inUnieiv in the river Kohik 100 
Deserted by his Uzbeks, lOo Block- 
ndcs Samarkand, 101 Operations of 
the SIC 2 C, 102 Ho huts his annv, 
103 Matches out to face Sheibdni, 
103 Occupies Samarkand, 105 Dis- 
content of ills troops, lOG Tlicir dt- 
sertinn 107 His bother Jehdngir 
claims from him AniUjnn ond Akhst, 
107 His illness at Samarkand, 110 
He alniidoiis Samarkand, 110 His 

expedition to Andej in, 110 Its 

failuri no His distress. Ill Ap 
plies for succour to his uncle Sultan 
Mahmud 111 M ho fails him, 1 12 
Proceei’s to Khojvnd, 1 12 His un 
meu-sfiil ntti.m|it to regain Samar- 
kand, 1 13 He visits Sultan Mahmud, 
113 tapturev the f irt of Nasiikh, 
and returns to Khojond, 113 Uc- 
niovis to Bish'l^hir, 114 Driven out 
hv bultan All 114 Goes to the 
lliik^ 111 His intcrviLW with 
Khw ija \hul Makaram, 114 In 
vitid to 3Iarghinan, IIS His entry 
into tlic citj 110 Bi-siegid bj Jc- 
hangirs pirtv 1 1C Uicovers An- 
dcjin 113 Takes Akhsi 118 His 

unprudviicc 119 Bcvolt of the 
31o„huK 1.0 Tlicj difvat Ills army 
under K isuu Beg 1 .’0 His defence 
Ilf \ndij4n 121 Marches to I sh, 
121 Joined hv SuUan Ahmed Kc 
r V j1 1 J 2 I) Tambol at Khu- 

haii 1.3 M intir campaign at Siii- 
rasi 123 Hiiurns to Andijin, 123 
His campaign of Kiiin, 124 lie 
nnkes peace with Joh^ngir and Turn 


bol, 126 Returns to Andejdn, 1267. 
Kept in restraint by his minister Air 
Dost Taghdi, 127 Mnmes Aisha 
Sultan Begum, 128 Engages the 
services of Muhammed Mazid Ter- 
khdn, 129 Marches against Samar- 
kand, 129 Encamps at "iuret khan, 
131 Intn^es with Khwfija Ynhla, 
13*’ Fails in his attempt to seize the 
citv, 132 Flies towards Kesh on 
Shcib&ni s approach, 141 Crosses the 
hills w ith difficulty to Kfin, 143 Ap- 
proaches Samarkand, 144 Fails to 
surprise Robdt Khwfija, 144 Joined 
by Kamber Ah, 144 Fails in his 
attempt to surprise Samarkand, 145 
His state of raind, 146 Succeeds in 
a second attempt, 147 Receives the 
submission of the surrounding pro- 
vinces, 149 His difficulties, 150 
Engages Sheibfini on tlic Koliik, 151 
Is defeated, 152 Defends Samar- 
kand, 153 Capitulates, after a siege 
of five months, 157 His account of 
bis flight from Samarkand, 158 Pro- 
ceeds to Uratippa, 159 His residence 
at Dikhnt, 160 Comparison between 
him and Henri Quatio, 162 Sends 
presents to Jchingir and Tambol, 162 
His grief on the death of Nevian Go- 
kiiUnsh, 163 His residence at Ma- 
sikhi, 164 His verses cut on the 
rock at Ah-hurden, 164 Visited by 
the poet Mfllln Hnjfiri, 164 Visits 
lus uncle at Tashkend, 165 Com- 
poses 1)15 first ode, 166 His life at 
lushkend, 166 Schemes for the 
future, 167 Meets lus uncle “ tlio 
younger Khan,” 168 Surprises and 
takes Ush, 171 Advances to An- 
dijan, 171 Is surprised bv 'Idmhol, 
172 His wound, and narrow c cape, 
172 He joins the Khans, 173 Is 
received into Akhsi, 174 Driven 
from Akhsi, 177 Ills flight, 177 
He IS overtaken, 179 Escapes, and 
joins the Khans 183 His flight on 
tlicir defeat, 181 Ho wanders ns a 
fugitive in Andejfin, 189 Sets out 
for Khorasdn, 190 Enters the Hissdr 
territory, 194 His motley band of 
attendants, 195 He crosses the Amu, 
202 Is joined by BSki CticghAnidni, 
202 And bv many of Khosrim's 
dependents, 203 ‘’07 Receives Klios- 
rou'i submission, 208 Sets out for 
K'ibul, 211 First secs the star Solicil 
(Canopus), 21 1 Routs and takes 
prisoner Sbirkeh Arglifin, 211 Is 
joined by other tribes, whom he re- 
duces to order, 212 Encamps near 
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Kabul, 213 Joined bv bis farailj*, 
CIS Besieges Kabul 2H Its sur- 
render, 2l0 Ills repression ofpillagc, 
217 Becomes King of Kabtil and 
Gbaxm J17 IIis account of Kabul, 
217 IlcTrards his folloo'crs 222 
Submission of \bdal nizak,223 Ba- 
bers expedition to the Indus, 223 
\mvcs at Jtlalabad 223 IIis sur- 
pri«4: at the climate and appinranco 
of the countrv, 223 Tabes a plun- 
dtnng circuit* and returns to Kabul, 
22*1 Baki s plot against him 225 
Invades Kandahar 220 Tabes Kclat, 
but abandons It 220 Babi s intrigues 
and resignation, 230 Peace in Ka- 
bul 233 Baber receives Muhanimcd 
Hu<cin Doghlat, 237 Innted !») 
Sultan Ilusein, 2SS Sets out from 
Kabul, 230 Hears of the death of 
Sultan nu-cin,239 Defeats a bod\ 
of Lzlicbs at S^f, 239 Acknow- 
ledged bv tlic Airaibs, 239 AVaited 
on bv Jehangir 240 Beaches the 
Ulurgliab 240 Bovallv entertained 
m Khorasan 240 \ istts Herat, 242 

Returns to Kabul, 243 Reaches 
the Zirin Pass, 244 Dinger from 
the Hieritv of the cold 2J5 Reaches 
A eb(s Auleng, 24C Passes Damian 
21G Plunders the Turkoman Ila 
Zaras 24G Aluhammed Iluscin Alirza 
placed in charge of Kabul, during his 
absence 247 Report spread of Bu- 
bers imprisonment in Kliorasan 24S 
Bjibcllion of Sliah Begum and IMu- 
bammed Huscin .49 Baber hastens 
towards Kubub 250 Communicates 
with the garrison 250 Surprises and 
disperses the rebels, 252 His clc- 
incncv 252 His reflections on the 
conduct of the rebels, 254-257 
Talcs from his chiefs a bond of alle- 
pance and fldchti 258 Invited bv 
Zulnunssons 270 IVIarchcs to Kan- 
dahar, 27G Levies a contribution 
from an Indian caravan, 277 His 
aversion to plunder 277 Defeats the 
Arghuns at the battle of Kandahar, 
27S Takes the citv 278 Divides the 
rich spoil among his followers 278 
Bestows Kandahar on Isasir AIitTa, 
279 Alarmed at the power of Shei- 
bani, 279 Loaves Kdbul andraarclies 
for Indu, 2S0 Proceeds br Khurd- 
Kubul and Jagdalib, 280 Defeats the 
Afghan robbers, 2SI Holts before 
Adiuapur (now Jelalfibad) 2SI Bc- 
turns to Kabul, 282 Assumes the 
title of “ Padshah 2S2 Conspiracv 
of his AIoghu's,2S3 His valour, 265 


Quells the revolt, 2SG His reception 
of Haider Mirza, 291 His amiable 
character desenbed by Haider Mirza, 
and bv Sultan Said, 294 Receives 
intelligence of the battle of Merv, S06 
Anecdote of his kindness to Haider 
jMirza, 30G, note Marches to Kunduz, 
30G Rccen cs an embassy from Shai 
Ismael, of Persia, 308 S^ds an cm 
bass\ to the Shah, SOD Trcachert 
of Babers Moghuls, 311 His con 
ventioD with Shah Ismael, 312. In- 
vades Hissar, S12 Retreats before 
the Lzbebs, 312 Totally defeats the 
Lzbebs 314 Joined by Persian 
auxiliaries, 315 Tabes Bokhara and 
Samarkand, 315 Received tnum- 
pliallv at Samarkand, SIG Pro- 
claimed King SlG Dismisses his 
Persian auxiliaries, 316 Recovers 
^lAwcrannaher, SIS Extent of his 
domiDions, Sl9 Adopts the Persian 
dress and cap 319 Offends the Sunnis 
of Maweranuaher, S20 DLcIine of 
his populaiitv, 321 Invaded bv the 
Lzbeks, 322 Defeated bv them at 
Kul malck 322 Abandons Samar- 
kand, 3.2 Defends Hi sdr 323 
Joined b\ Amir Nijm Sam, minister 
of Shah Ismael, S23 Takes Kliozar, 

324 Sacks Karsbi, 324 Totallv 
defeated by the Lzbeks at Ghazb- 
dewan, S25 Flies to Hissar, S25 
Attacked b\ bis rel>el Aioghuls, Sj 7 
Escapes wiih difficultv into the fort 
of Hissar 327 Retires to Kundur, 

325 Rttums to Kabul 329 \baa- 
dons all nope of regaining bis native 
countrv 332 Quells a rebellion of 
the Moghuls, 335 Subdues the hill 
tribes, 336 Takes Dajour 337 Puts 
the male inhabitants to the swora 
337 Bestows the government on 
Khwaja KUan, 338 Plunders Penj- 
kora, 338 Mames a daughter of 
MaJek «hah Mansdr, S3S His con- 
vention with the Ausef-zais, SSS 
His forays into the countrv aroimd 
Kabul 339 note Appoints his son 
Humayun to Badakhshan 341 His 
projected invasions of Kandahar and 
Hindustan 341 Plans the conquest 
of Kandahar, S52. Attacked with 
illness on the march 352 Makes, 
peace, 353 Returns to Kabul, S5S 
Kindly receives Shah Hasan Arghun, 
354 Invades the Penjab, 354 Bc- 
siepjs Kandahar, 355 Surrender of 
the countrv to him, 355 Occupies 
Multan, 39S Extent of his do- 
mimons at the period of bis invasion 
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Bcha-cd-dm (Sheilvh) of Multdn, me- 
dntc! a treaty with Shah Hasan, 391 
Belnr, under the Ghdri d\nastv, 404 
Conquered by Sekaiidcr Lodi, 40G 
Ilevolt against Sultan Ibruhim, 412 
Under Sultan Jliihammed Shah, 443 
Under the Lohdnis, 49G Under 
Sultan Mahmud Lodi 497 Three 
competitors for the throne, 498 Oc- 
cupied by C ibcr, 500 The govern 
ment bestowed on Aluhainmcd Ze- 
min Mina, 500 

Bdiar Khan Lodi sent with an army 
against Doulat Khan, 418 Defeated 
by Baber, 418 

Bchar Khan I ohani, son of Derm 
Khan, made king under the stjleof 
Sultan '\Iuhammcd Shah, 412 443 
Ills death, 49G 

Bclilul I odi, raised to the throne of 
Delhi, 405 His possessions and 
conquests, 405 

Bchliilpur, Its commanding situation, 
428 

Benares, occupied by Slur Khan, 498 
\bandoncd, 109 

Bengal under the Ghuri dynasts, 404 
Under Nastet Shah, 411 Historj 
of its affairs 501 Its army defeated 
hs Baber, 505 I’eacc concluded, 
505 

Lerenduk Khan, son of Gcrni Khan, 
Kh in of the Kaiz ik Lzbeks, "3 7' 
Attacked bv Sheibini JOG 1 x- 
p lied hv K isim Khan, 331 
lleshkcnt iiisaded bj Shcibiiii 1G3 
lUs il h iz m, fortre s of 125 I’eace of, 
IJG 

Linker 1 ft 1 1 charge of Sultan Mu 
hatniiii d Klnn Kokillasli Jnc JVIiide 
liiscapitil be Shah Beg IT I Im- 
proied and furtilied b\ Shah Ilasaii, 

-'ll 

Bhiri, o lunied be Labcr, 11 1 Taken 
from him 1 1 5 

Buna under the rule of Daud Khan 
laxli, 105 It3 surrender to 1! di r, 
I5J 

Itikirmaj t son of lima S'lnga a pircs 
to Ins f ithcr s throne 188 Dehaers 
I’antainlior to Bal er 488 Sends to 
him the crown and girdle of Sultan 
"tlahmud Khilji 188 
LiLcnnijtt, rajah of Gaali ir, slain at 
I’anipat I 8 His fimil) pre-s nt a 
niainond of immense ealue to Huii i- 
Min, 138 

L 1 ,1 Slinilana) a poet lam at the 
1 k of Kar hi "21 

I ir I n I hill h aramaiilu the Bersian 
rumiiia i ' r nt BalLh, sends troops 1 1 


Baber, 323 Defeated at Ghatli- 
dewnn, 325 

Bishighcr, occupied bj Bdbcr, 114 
Bish-biligh, CnngatfiTs head-quarters, 
37 

Bist taken by Saltan Husein, 200 270 
Blinding by t le fire pencil, 99 
Blood, the Muhammednn Ian of, 209 
Bloodj Tow r (the) of Bhel er, so 
called from the murder of the Dim 
reeha chiefs 373 

Bokhdra, taken bj Sultan All Mirra, 
105 Taken by Shcibdni, 133 Under 
Obeidulla Sultan, 309 Taken by 
Baber, 315 

Bosnia, overrun by the Moghuls, 13 
2C 

Bostam, battle of, 489 
Brahmimcal religion, prevalent in India, 
402 

Bridge, Bdber’s, over the Ganges, 48C 
Buddhist religion (the), preeailent in 
India during the Hindu period, 402 
Bulgaria, conquered by the Moghuls, 
13 

Biirga Sultan, seizes part of the Uzbek 
dominions on Abulkhair s death, 30 
Surprised and slam by Shcibani, 13C 
Burlun ed-din All (Sheikh), a writer on 
Muhammednn law, 83 nntr 
Burlian ed-dm Kilij (Sheikh), a saint 
of renown, 8C 

Liirj-KliGni the Bloody Tower of 
Bliekcr 373 

Burncs Sir A , his notice of the Haza- 
ras 221, nvte Ills “ Traiels, 222, 
Jiitle His description of Babers 
tomb nt Kabul, 517 

Ciiiqiini, on the word Tartar, 511 
Cliaghatai (or Jnghnlni),a race of I urks, 
founded the hloghul empire 14 1 ho 

principal Irilies of Cliaghatai Moghuls, 
3G Disision of the khanship into 
Moghulist m and AI iwcrannahcr, 37 
CC 

Cliaghatai Klmn(son ofChengiz Khan), 
his do ninions 21 35 
Chanderbhaa Cliolian (Itai) slam nt 
the battle of Kanwa, 471 
Ch iiideri, obtained bj Sultan Seknnder 
Imdi, 40G Originallj under the 
Sultans of Malwn, 479 Tnl en h) 
Buna S.inga, and gi'en to Alcdiiii 
llao, 180 Stormed bv Baber, 4H2 
late in charge of Ahmed Shah, 
131 

Chandwir, tiken bj the Afghan,, 159 
Uetal on be Buber, 475 
Cli irlugli, p dace of, nt \gra, Buber 
dies tlicrc, 517 
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Cheghdn serdi, a district of Laghmdn, 
219 

Chehfir-bagh, palace of, at Kdbul, 253 
Cheitdr (now Udipur), under Rdna 
Sanga, 460 

Chengiz Khan, chief of the Moghuls, 
12 His conquests, 12 Those of 
his descendants, 13 Dissolution of 
their empire, 14 Religion of Chen- 
giz, 18 His plan of government, 
19 His descent, 23 Divides his 
empire among his sons, 24 Com- 
position of his army, 534 
Chiclicktu plundered, 242 
China, conquered by the Manchds, 11 
Assigned to Tuli, son of Chengiz, 24 
Chln-Inimur Sultan, son of the ‘young- 
er ’ Khan, with Bdber at Kdbul, 256 
Defeats Da6d Klian, 443 His com 
mand at the battle of Kanwa, 470 
Defeats the confederate Afghans on 
the Ganges, 487 Sent against the 
Baldches, 495 

Chiragh kusb, sect of, their tenets, 
287, note 

Chirr, the battle of the, 63 
Commentaries (the) of Baber, 522 
Contaish, origin of the term, SO, note 
Cornish, ceremony of, 169 
Cossacks, Don See Kaizdks. 

Customs duties, those m Bdbers time, 
530 

Dabdsi, fort of, taken by Slicibdni Khan, 
150 

Dalmatia, o\errun by the Moghuls, 13 
26 

Daud Khan l^idi, governs Bidna, 405 
Defeated b} Chin loimur Sultan, 
433 

Dehr, a tribe of Baluches, their contests 
with Shah Hasan, 382 384 
Dekhatjthe district of, assigned to Bdber, 
160 Described, 160 
Delhi, conquered by Eibdk, 403 Under 
the Khiljis, 404 Under the Togh- 
laks, 404 The Sjeds, 404 Undtr 
Behlul Ixjdi, 405 Under Sekander 
Zxidi, 406 Great extent of the em- 
pire, 406 Under Ibrdhim Lodi, 407 
Conquered by Bdber, 437 State of 
the kingdom when conquered, 441 
Dera Khan (probablj Deria Khan), 
marches against Shah Beg 364 Is 
defeated and put to death, 365 
Deria Khan, minister of Smd, his 
retirement, 360 Joins Jam Firoz, 

361 Replaces him on the throne, 

362 

Deria Khan Lodi, ruler of Sambhal, 
405 


Derm Khan Lohdni, governor of Behfir, 
408 Elected kang, 412 His death, 
412 

Derwish Mubammed Terkbdn, rebels 
against Bajesangbar, 97 Is put to 
death, 99 

Desht of Jitteh, 41, note 
Desht Kipcbdk See Kipchdk 
Dhorichas (the), their revolt in Bheker, 
371 Tbeir chiefs put to death, 372, 
373 

Dbulpur, taken by Bdber, 448 453 
Diamond, of immense value, 438 
Dibalpur, under Behl61 Lodi, 405 
Stormed by Bdber, 418 Given to 
Aid cd dm, 420 

Dig Ghdzi, large cannon of Bdber’s, 486 
Dildwer Khan, son of Doulat Khan, 
joins Baber, 418 Informs him of 
his fathers treachery, 419 Ap- 
pointed to Sultdnpur, 420 Honored 
with the title of “ Khan Khdndn, 
420 Seized and imprisoned by his 
father, 421 Escapes, and joms the 
Afghdn confederacy against Bdber, 
425 Marches with them to Delhi, 
425 Separates from them, and joms 
Bdber, 430 

Dddzdks (the), expelled from Swdd by 
the Yusef-zdis, S37 Guide Baber in 
bis expedition to Bajour, SS7 
Dilddr Aghdcba Begum, mother of 
Hindal Mirza, 526, note 
Dirdwel, besieged and taken b) Shah 
Hasan, S91, 392 

Diwan, or collection of odes, m Turki, 
by Bdber, 521 

Dirak, massacre of Moghul chiefs in 
the castle of, 45 

Doab,undcr the rule of Sultan Sekander, 
406 

Doghlat, a tribe of Cbagatai Moghuls, 
36 

D Ohsson’s “ Histoire des Mongols, 
reference to, 14 

Dost Mubammed Khan, of Moghul- 
istdn, succeeds his father Isanbugha, 
53 His death, 53 

Doulat Khan governor of Lahur, rebels 
against Sultun Ibrdliim, 412. 413 
Attacked by Behar Khan 418 So- 
licits the aid of Baber, 418 Flies 
from Lah{ir, 418 Joins Buber, 418 
Receives the districts of Jalinder and 
Sultdnpur, 419 Imprisoned by Bd- 
ber, 419 Has Sultdnpur as hisjdgir, 
419 Flies to the hills, 419 Invades 
the Penjdb, 421 Imprisons his son 
Dildwer Khan, 421 Seues Sultan- 
pur, 421 Defeats 41d ed din, 421 
Arranges his difFerences with Ala ed 
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dm, and joins him, 424 Acknow- 
ledges hun ns Ins sovereign, 424 
Collects an army to reco\er Lnhur, 
428 Besieged in IMilwat, 429 Sur- 
renders to 13 ibcr, 429 Dies, 4S0 
Doulat Kitta, nrnnges the flight of 
j\Iah cliuchak, 349 

Dudu mother of Sultan Jilal-ed din 
of Behir 497 

Durmish Khan Shamlu, besieged by the 
Uzbeks in Heriit, 457 Dies, 457 

Earthquake, violent at Kabul, 229 
Egypt, added to the Ottoman empire, 5 
Eihak (Sultan), succeeds Muhammed 
Ghfin in Hindustan, 403 
Ekbal Khan, deserts to Shah Hasan, 
391 

Ekhti ir ed din, castle of, Muhammed 
Momin put to death there, 2G9 
Elias Khan, taken and flayed nine, 474 
Elias Khaaja Khan, son of Toghlak 
Taimur, established in Mawerannaher, 
40 Succeeds as Khan of Moghul- 
istin, 41 

Elphinstonc, the Honorable M , re 
fcrcnce to his “ History of India," 
2 522 To his " Account of Cabul," 
222, note 

Etawa, bestowed in jngir on Alim 
Khan 423 Besieged bj Bdbor, 448 
raken, 477 

Europe, state of, in the 15th and IGth 
cinturics, 2 

1 nkhr All, left in charge of Badakhshaii, 
by Humajun, 509 

Earrali, government of, conferred on 
J^ulnun 2GJ Granted to Badi cr- 
zem in, 371 

Earsang a measure of length, 12 1, note 
1 nttli Khan SirnAni, prime minister 
of Jilal Khan 407 Deserts Ins 
master, 409 Submits to B ihcr 450 
Honoured with the title of Khan 
Jclun 450 Joins Sultan MahmCid 
laidi 494 

I atelipur, taken by Sliah Beg, 317 
Eazil Beg Gokuld4sh (Mir), wounds 
Ibn Ilu'cin Mirza 274 Meets Shah 
Beg at Sliil "Mustung 343 Proceeds 
with Shah Beg to Tattn, SGI De 
fe-ts the confederated Sindians, 357 
Murders the Dharicha and other chiefs, 
'’12 His death, 375 
1 erdiiisi B iber s quotation from, 4G8 
1 erghina (nov Kokin), description of, 
79 Divided bj the Sirr or Scihun, 
79 I amous as the birthplace of 
Jialier, 80 Its distracts, 60 Pro- 
ductions and climati, 80 Inhabitants, 


80 Language, 81 State of societv, 
L 82 State of learning, 82 Religious 
families, 83 Knowledge of the art 
of war, 84 Government, 85 In- 
vaded by Sultan Ahmed Mirza, 87 
Invaded by the Moghuls, 89 In- 
vaded by Ahabcker of Kftshghar, 90 
Recovered bv Bdber, 118 The Uz- 
beks expelled by Syed Muhammed 
Mirza, 310 They again enter the 
country, 316 

Pirc-pencil, used for hlmdtng, 99 
Fir6i (Jfim), of Sind, civil wars during 
his minority, 353 Established on 
the throne, 3G0 His misgovern- 
ment, 360 Elies from Tatta, 3G1 
Replaced on the throne, 362 His 
continued misrule, 363 Flics from 
Tatta, 3G5 Concludes a treaty with 
Shah Beg, 366 His continued mis- 
conduct, 367 Driven from Tatta 
by Sil5h-cd-din, 368 Recovers his 
throne, 369 His exultation on Shall 
Begs death, 37 8 Sends a deputation 
to Shah Hasan, 379 Plies to Kach, 
380 Re-enters Sind, 380 Defeated 
and flies to Gfijrat, 381 Subsequent 
attempt to recover his throne, 381, 
note 

Fiiuz Khan Sarang khani, sent against 
Bchdr Khan, 443 446 Submits to 
Bdbcr, 446 

rirfli koh, fort of, taken by lluldku 
Khan, 221, note 

Gakers (the), position of their territory, 
414 Defeated by Baber, 415 
Gardening, Biber’s fondness for, 520 
Gibrck, country of, its situation, 222 
Gcrii, Khan of the Kaizdk Uzbeks, sc 
cedes from Abulkhair, 29 Succeed- 
ed by his son Berenduk, 33 
Gcrmsir, /dlnflns influence established 
there, 2G4 

Gliazcls, or odes, composed by Baber, 
IGG 

Ghazhdenin, battle of, 325 Mirza Sc- 
kander's account of it, 32G, note 
Ghizi, title of, assumed by Bfibcr, 474 
Ghizi Khan, son of Doulat Khan, joins 
Bfibcr, 418 Imprisoned, 419 Li 
berated, 419 Plies to the hills, 419 
Collects a powerful army, 428 His 
army breaks up, 428 Ho flics to 
the mountains, 429 

Ghazntvi dynasty (the), in India, 403 
Ghazni, kingdom of, taken by Sebakte 
gin, IG Bestowed on Jehdngir by 
Bdber, 222 Bestowed on Nasir 
Mirza, 258 282, Given to Khwdja 
Kilan, 445 
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Clii5s-cJ din CMir), gives up Knnda 
h ir to IJ iljcr 055 

C linr tlic j^onnimcnt of, conferred on 
/ulnun *J6^ 

(ihun dMn';t\ (t!ic\ in Indn JOT 
Ghuri Its «.urrcnder to tlic Lzbeks, 

Gi])l>on, Im«; opinion on tlic nutlicnlicil} 
of the “ In^tltlltcs of Tnimur, 71, 
no f 

Gogrn nver, Haln^r defeats the arniN of 
lUnpnl on the hvnk« 502. 

Cokalda":!! (or Kokiltaili), meaning of 
the %vord II M 

Gok Scrii (or Green Pahcc) at Sa- 
nnrknnd description of 08 
rond'.(ilic) take lihil Klnn, and de- 
liver him to Ins brother, *110 
Guahvr nnderthe Ghun dvnast),401 
Submits to Sultan Sekander I^dt, 
too Held by Tat ir Khan Sarnng- 
khini, 451 Surrendered to B ibcr, 
1 j* 1 Blockaded bv the U ijputs 
Jfio 

Giijrat under Sekander Slnh, 111 
Gulbadan Begum, daughter of Baber, 
5J5 

Gulherg Begum, daughter of Khubfo, 
S‘<5 

Gulchahreh Begum, daughter of Baber, 
5JG 

Gull t in of Sheikh S idi, quotation 
from J30 

Giilnng Begum, daughter of Baber, 
5-G 

Ilahib e^Svar (the) historical work, 
511 

Hade (Seed) marries B iber s ustcr, 
COS Slain at the battle of IVIcrr, 
nos 

H I (lenrish, triiid of 1G3 
llaibat, son of Tim Silah-ed dm, slain 
in battle 3G9 

Haider Mirra, author of the Tankh c 
lleshidi. Ills account of Shcib'ini, 
137 ^ aluc of Ills historv I92j note 

His account of his fathers conduct 
2*19 And of Baher s clcmtnc), 253 
Ills escape from Sltcibani, 257 290 
Ills visit to Kban i\Iirza, 289 His 
reception bj B ibcr at Kabul 291 
Baber s kindness to him, 292 Assists 
in erpclling the Uzbeks from Samar 
knnd, 314 His account of Babers 
defeat at Kul milck, 323 note. And 
at Ghazhdewan 325 Sent by Sultan 
Said into Badakbshan, 510 Ills cha- 
racter of Baber, 5J1 

Ilajin (Mulla), the poet, his visit to 
Baber, 104 


Iliji Khan, son of Doiiint Khan, joins 
Ala cd dm Jyodi, 425 Flics with 
AliS cd dm 430 

H iji ^nzi^, defeats Jim Firoz, 3G2 
Hak Niter Cliipn, plunders Cliicbcktu 
24 

Ilnidi Glint, battle of, 505 
Hamad (Stieikb), shrine of, 388 
Ilnmcb (Mir), surrenders to the Uz- 
beks, 458 Bceencs Baba Sheikh, 
458 Attacks and puls liim to death, 
159 llcwarded bv Baber, 459 
Hamid Khan advances to assist Sultan 
Ibrahim, 432 Defeated bj Humu- 
yim, 432 

Hn«nn Argbun (Shall), son of Shah 
IVg flics from his fathers court to 
Baber, 354 Betums homc,S54 Sent 
by bis father to assist Jim Firoz, SG8 
Defeats Silah cd dm, and places Jam 
FirGz on the throne, 3G9 Betums 
to Ills father at Bighban S^O Suc- 
ceeds to the throne of Upper Sind, 
379 Has the Khutba read m Biber s 
name, 379 Beccivcs an embassj 
from Jam riror, 379 Marches for 
Tfltin 379 Fipclls the Jim, SSO 
Defeats the Jam, and becomes sole 
master of Sind, 381 Attempts to 
settle the country, 381 His views 
on Multin, 384 \ isits Siwi, 385 

Plunders the Bind and Moksi Ba* 
luclics 385 Marries lilah Chuchak 
Begum 365 IMarncs GGlbcrg Be- 
gum, 385 Marches from Bheker, 
338 Takes Sewrii and Mou 388 
Advances to Uch 389 Defeats the 
Kniigas, 389 Takes and destroys 
Uch, 990 Concludes a treaty with 
Huscin I>anga, 391 Bcbuilds Uch, 
391 Takes Dirawcl, 392 Betums 
to Bheker, 392 Invited to Multin, 
393 Besieges Multin, 394 Takes 
It bj storm, 395, S9G, nottf 45G Re- 
turns to Bheker, 397 Leaves Khwija 
Shems cd dm governor of Multin, 
397 His governor expelled, 398 
He resigns I\IuUin to Biher, 398 
Defeats the Khankar, 400 Kxtent 
of his dominions, 400 
Hasan Khan Leshker makes peace be- 
tween Biber and Bengal, 505 
Hasan Khan Mewfia (Raja^ chief of 
thcSlierki confederacy against Biber, 
442 451 Declares fbr Rina Sanga, 
4G3 His force at Kanwa, 471 
Slain in the battle, 473 
Hasan "iukub joins Biber and is made 
master of the household 8G Ap- 
pointed Protector, 91 His treason, 
91 Hxs death, 92 
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Hati Galcer, defeats and slays his hro 
ther Tdtdr, 415 Defeated by Bdber, 
415 Submits to him, 415 
Hazdras (the), descendants of a Mogliul 
tnbe, 14 212 216 220 Sir A 

Burnes’ notice of them, 221, note 
Reduced to order by Z61n6n Beg, 
264 Sheibdms campaign against 
them, 297 

Hazret Moulina, informs Moulana Mu- 
hammed Kdii of Haider Mina’s 
danger, 290, note 

Henri Quatre, compared in his boyhood 
Tvith Bfiber, 162 

Herfit, the capital of Khor£sfin, its mag- 
nificence, 77 Shah Ismael’s resi- 
dence there, 305 310 Besieged by 
the Uzbeks, 457 Again besieged by 
Obeid Khan, 489 1 he siege raised, 

490 

Hez6ber Alla, “ the Lion of God,” a 
title conferred on Zulntln, 275 
Hmdal Mirza, son of Bilber, 525 Sent 
by Humiyun to Badakhshan, 510 
Besieged in Kila-zefer, 510 Re- 
called by Bdber, 511 
Hindu Beg, sent to relieve Sambbal, 
447 Seizes the fort, 443 His part 
at the battle of Kaniva, 470 Present 
at Bfiber’s death-bed, 516 
Hindu (the), period of the government 
of India, 402 

Hindustan, its revolutions previous to 
Bfiber’s conquest, 402 Its condition 
at that time, 442 The people hostile 
to the invaders, 442 
Hindustdni, origin of the language, 22 
Hissir, or Hi^r Shfidm&n, held by 
Sultan Masdtid Mirza, 92 Invaded 
bv Sultan Husem Mirra, 94 197 
Defended by Baku CheghfiniSni, 95 
198 Bestowed on Bayesanghar by 
Khosrou Shah, 142 200 Invaded by 
Sheihdni, 186 Besieged and taken 
by Sheibdni, 203 Taken by B5ber, 
315 Defended by Bdber, 323 
Abandoned to the rebel Moghuls, 
328 Pestilence in the city, 328 
The Moghuls expelled by the Uz 
beks, 329 

Hissir-Flrdza, taken by Humfiyun, 432 
Bestowed on him in jfigir, 432 
Hul£ku Khan, 221, note 
Hiim4yun Khikkni, title conferred on 
Badi ez-zemdn, 273 

Humdyun Mirza, son of Bfiber, ap 
pointed to Badakhshdn, 341 Joins 
Biber, 427 Defeats Hamid Khan, 
432 Takes Hissdr-Firdza, 432 Re 
ceives Hissar-Fir6ia in jdgir, 432 
Blockades Agra, 438 Receives a 


diamond of immense value, 438 His 
share of Bfiber’s Indian spoil, 440 
Sent against the Sherki confederacy, 
449 Puts their army to flight, 449 
Is joined by Patch Khan, 450 
Takes JuSnpfir and Kalpi, 450 Is 
recalled, 451 Commands the nght 
wing 'at the battle of Knnwa, 470 
Receives from his father the treasures 
of Alwar, 476 Seizes some of the 
emperor’s treasure at Delhi, 476 
Returns to Kdbul, 476 Receives 
directions to attempt Balkh and His- 
siir, 492 ^Marches for Samarkand, 
493 Leaves Badakhshfin, 508 
Reaches Kfibul, 510 Sends Hmdal 
Mirza to Badakhshfin, 510 Ar- 
rives at Agra, 512 Desire to set 
him aside, 512 Sent to Sambal, 
513 His dangerous illness, 513 His 
recovery, 514 Intrigues against his 
succession, 514 Acknowledged by 
Bdbcr on his death bed as his sue 
ccssor, 516 

Hungary overrun by the Moghuls, 13 
26 

Husem (Shah Mir), left bj Humdyun 
in Judnpfir, 450 

Husem Khan Lohdni, joins the confe- 
deracy against Baber, 442 

Husem Khan Shamlu, defends Herdt 
against the Afghdns, 489 

Husem Langa, son of Sultan Kutb 
ed-din, succeeds his father at Multdn, 
387 

Husem Langa (Sultan^, son of Sultan 
IMahmfid, succeeds his father at Mul- 
tdn, 391 Anarchy during his mi- 
nority, 393 His capital taken by 
storm, 395 His death, 396 

Husem Mirza Baikera (Sultan), of 
Khorasdn, conquers Khordsdn, 74 
His power, 77 194 Splendour of 

his capital, Herdt, 77 Invades 
Hissdr, 94 197 Hospitably receives 
Sultan Mnsdud, 142 Raises the 
siege of Hissdr, 198 Returns to 
Khordsdn, 198 Revolt of his son 
Badi er zemdn, 199 268 Invasion 
of Kandahdr, 200 269 Takes Bist, 
200 270 Retreats, 200 270 Makes 
peace with Badi-cz-iemdn, 271 Pro- 
ceeds to Asterabdd against another 
son, 271 Again attacked by Badi- 
ez-zemdn and Zdlnfln, 272 Again 
makes peace, 273 Sends one of his 
sons to invade Sistdn, 273 Honour- 
ably receives Muhammed Husem 
Doghlat, 236 Calls in Bdber against 
Sheibdni, 238 His death, 239 
His character, 241 
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JIuscin Sliali SliorVi (Sultan), driven 
from Tuanpur, *100 

Ilu^cin Sufi, his gallant defence of 
Khnrunrm, 237 His death, 238 

Ibn Iluscin Mirza, a son of Sultan 
Ilu’^cin, in\acics Sistan, 273 His 
defeat and escape, 27*1 
Ibrahim Cliapuk, seizes ShciLh Bojczid, 

1 77 

Jbrihim JamaJ ('Mouluna), at iMultan, 
390, note 

Ibrahim Lodi (Sultan), succeeds to the 
throne of Delhi, *107 Consents to the 
division of the empire 407 Alarchcs 
against his brother Jilal 409 Puts 
liim to death, 410 ishes to humble 
tlie Afghdn noble*, 410 Tlicir re- 
volt, 411 Quelled, III Puts to 
death some of his Vmirs,4n They 
revolt in Belur, 411 Ills troops de- 
feated bv Dcria Khan Lobdni, 412 
In\adcs the Penjab 421 Dispersion 
of his army, 421 Advances against 
Ala ed dm 425 Deftats the Afghans, 
425 Vdvanccs from Delhi against 
Baber, 432 Defeated and slam at 
Panipat, 437 IIis immense nrmv, 
439 

Jbrdlnm Saru, surpnscs the fort of 
Asftra, 92 Pardoned b\ Baber, 93 
His mission to AIkIisi, 115 Hts 
success 117 Imprisoned by Mit 
Ah Dost, 127 Joins Baber near 
Samarkand 132 Slam in battle, 152 
Ibrafiim Tcrlhan throivs himself into 
ShirSr, 144 Slam in battle, 152 
Ilachi Khan “the Slaughtering Khan ” 
name given to Ahmed Khan, 55 
Ilaks (the), occupied bv Baber, 114 
Imam the Sevcntli, the descent of Shah 
Ismael from, 293 

Im6m Reza, shrine of, at INIeshh d, 300 
no(e Msited by Sliali Ismael, 301 
ludia, division of its liistorv into three 
periods, 1 Its condition at the time 
of Babers invasion, 21 Reference 
to Vasco de Gamas passage to, llS 
Bibers first expedition mto, 223 
Iis early history, 402 Hindu period, 

402 First Musulman period 402 
Dynasty of Ghaziu, 403 Of Ghur, 

403 The Khiljis, 404 The Togb- 
laks, 404 Invasion of Toimur, 404 
The Syed*, 404 The I^idis, 405 
Divided state of India, 405 Con- 
quests of Sultan Behlul I/odi, 405 
Sultan Sekander Ixidi, 405 He 
extends the hmits of the empire, 407 
Ibrdbim Lodi, 407 Intended di 
vision of the empire, 407 B5ber 


called in, 412 His first mvasion, 413 
His second invasion, 415 His third 
invasion, 415 His fourth invasion, 
418 His fifth invasion, 427 Con- 
quered b\ Baber at Panipat, 437 
State of the country at the time, 441 
Institutes of Taimur, question of their 
nuthcnticitv, 70, no/e 
Irak the calamit) of, 53 74 
Irazan Beg, of the Khiras ^foghuls, 
Uads 30,000 families to Samarkand, 
44 Their fate, 45 ‘ The calamity 

of Irazan,** 45 
Iron Gate, pass of the, 204 
Isa Khan Turk, rules m the Do^b, 405 
Isa Terkhdn (Mirxa), mamed to Mah- 
chuchak, 352 

Isakliail tribes, plundered bv Baber, 
330 

Isanbugha Khan, called from IVIdwerin 
naher to be Grand Kbon of the 
Moghuls 37, 38 His wife Sdtelmish 
Khiitfin, 39 

Isanbugha Kban son of ^Feis Khan, 
Khan of the Moghuls, succeeds his 
father as Khan of iMoghuIistan, 44 
Expels his elder brother, Yfinis Khan, 

44 Assassinates Taimur Oighur, 45 
Abandoned by his tribes 45 Re- 
ceived by Mir Syed Ah of Kdshghar, 

45 His contntion, 45 Re-esta- 
blishes himself m Moghuh tdn 47 
Invades Tishkend, 47 Is defeated 
by Abusoid, 47 Besieges and takes 
Andejdn, 48 Relieves K^sbghar 
and defeats Yfinis Kban, 51 His 
death, 52 

Isan- Taimur Sultan, son of the younger 
Khan, with Biber ot Kdbul, 255 
IsroocI Koreisbi (Sheikh) of Multan, 
sent to conciliate Shah Hasan, 393 
Retires to Tntta, 393 
Ismael Jilwani, collects troops to oppose 
Bdber, 419 Joins the army of the 
Afghans against Delhi, 425 Seeks 
shelter in the Dodb, 427 
Isrodel SefVi (Shah), King of Persia, 
founder of the SeiVi dynasty, 5 Sketch 
of his ancestry, 297 His embassy 
to Sbeibani, 298 Sheibams answer 
299 His reply, 299 Marches to 
Meshhid and Merv, 301 Defeats 
Sheib^m at the battle of Merv, SOS 
iMassacres the garrison and inhabitants 
of Merv 305 "Winters at Herat, S05 
Sends an embassy to Bdber, SOS 
Invades M^werannaher, 309 lilakes 
peace with the Uzbeks, and returns 
to Herit, 310 His convention with 
B5ber, 312 Assists B^ber against 
the Uzbeks, 315 His bigotry as a 
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Shia, 320 Ills orucl persecution of 
the biinnis in Khor/isAn 30? 321 
327 Sends yVinir Isijm Smi ivitti 
nn arm) to assist lldlicr, 323 Itctninn 
to Klioras/iii, 32G Ucciivcs the fiib 
mission of Shah Ikp, 3 1 1 Imprisons 
him ill the fort of /efer, 31? Ilis 
war iTith the Oltomm Sultan, Selim, 
352 Ills death, 357 

Jadeh, a Itliichi, liis proceeding' in 
Multdn, 395 

Jagddhk, hill pass of, 2R1 
Jagirdir, application of the term, ?29 
Jngraks (the), plundered b) II iber, 93 
Jahndcr, assigned to Doulat Khan, 119 
Jdm, battle of, 391 

Jan Muhnmmcd Atkeh, assists m tbe 
battle against the Urbeks, 31 1 
Jan Vnfa Mirra, left b) Sheibaiii at 
Ilerilt, 300 Abandons Herat, 301 
Defeated bj the Persians, 301 
Jam lleg Khan, of the Knitik Uzbeks, 
scccde’S from Abulkhnir, 29 Ills son 
Kdsim Beg Khan, 53 
Jam Beg Sultan, his hirth, 13C Ap- 
pointed hy Shcibam to the govern- 
ment of Aiidoj in, 189 Slaughters 
the Moghuls, 311 Invades 1 erghana 
317 His part in the battle of Jum, 
392 

Januka (Jlir), Slioibams coiiscrsation 
with, 235 

Jats (the), a question ns to their origin, 
32, note Their predator) incursions, 
383 

Jaiartcs (the), its course, 79 
Jehan (Shah), his mosque at Kdhuh'SlS 
Jehangir Mirza, a younger brother of 
Baber, 89 Claims Andejan and 
Aklisi, 107 Besieges Andejan, 109 
Takes the cit), 110 Invests Bfiber 
in Marghinfin, IIC Joins Tambol, 

117 Retires with him to Urkend, 

118 Defeated b\ Baber, 123 Es- 
capes to Urkend, 123 Makes peace 
with Baber, 126 Escapes from J am 
bol and joins Bdber, 175 Present 
at Akbsi, 176 Appointed to the 
government of Ghazni, 222 Reveals 
the plot of Baki, 225 Elies from 
Kdbul to Bamifin 231 Elies on the 
approach of Bfiber, 239 Waits on 
Baber at Pai,240 His excessive in- 
dulgence in wine, and consequent 
illness, 251 His death, 258 His 
familj, 258, note 

Jelfilabfid See Adinapur 
Jemfil ed dm Khan tShcikh), governor 
of lashkcnd, 51 Takes A unis Khan 
prisoner, 53 Slam by Abdal kudus, 55 


Jenjfihch (the), induce Bfibc* to attack 
llati Gaktr, dl" 

Tezia, or poll tax, 5"0 

Tilil Khan son of Alim khan 'icks 
shelter in the Do ib afiir his fathers 
defeat, 327 

Iild Khan Imdi, made governor of 
Jiianpiir, 307 flakes 1 nteli Ktnn 
Sirwiini his prime minister, 107 De 
rimes to return to bis brother Sultan 
Ibrihim, 103 Proclaims hims If 
king of Tnmptir, by the stvle of 
Sultan Jilal cd dm, 309 Attacked 
by his brother, 303 Driven from his 
kingdom, 110 Pul to de-ath, 310 

Jilal ed dm Imdi (Sultan) Sea, Jilil 
Khan 

Jil d ed-din Imhint (Sultan) succeeds 
to the throne of Bcli ir 107 Rival 
competitors, 197 lakes refuge in 
Bengal, 197 Submits to B ilnr ?00 
J scapes from the Bengal camp, ?0O 
Joins Buber 505 

Jilal cd dm Slicrki (Sultan) a claimant 
of the throne of Bell ir, 39“ "'I'’?' 

mficentU entertains B iber, 390 

Juanpiir, conquered by Sultan 1 eliliil, 
105 Under Sultan Sekander, a06 
Given to Jilal Khan 107 Its con- 
dition at B iber a eonqueat of India, 
331 Rebellion in, 133 lakeii by 
Humfivun, 150 

Juji Khan ton of Chcngiz has the 
Desht-Kipeb ik allotted to him, 23 
Dies before his fither, 21 

Juncid Birlas (Sultan) invites Sultan 
Malmiud to attack Samarkand 96 
Ixifl b\ Hum lyiin in Juimpur, 150 
Has the chief direction in the cast, 
391 Advances towards Khcrid, 395 
Joins Baber on the Gogra, 503 

Kabadiun, occupied by Humayun, 
193 

Kabul, state of tbe kingdom of at Sultan 
Abusaids death, 213 I actions at 
court 215 Taken bv Muliammcd 
Mokim, 216 271 Surrendered to 
Baber, 216 273 Extent of the king- 
dom at this period 217 \djaccnt 
tribes, 220 Diversit) of inhabitants 
and languages, 220 222 Climate 
and productions, 222 ^ loUnt cartb- 

quake, 22n Given b) Baber in 
charge of Mubamineel Husem Dogh 
lot, 237 Gallant defence of the 
fortres' against Khan Mirza s party, 
250 Buber s return to 2?l Eaminc, 
258 276 The government left with 
Abdal Rizak, 280 Given to Nazir 
MSrza, 3] 9 live government re- 
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assigned bs )iim to Dilber, 334 Briber’s 
account of lU dcliglitful climntc, 518 
Baber is interred there 5J7 
Kabul, nn ancestor of Clicngir Khan, 70 
Knch, pillaged hr the Arghuns, 400 
Kafcrisl/in, its position, 221 
Kalian, plundered b\ the Arghuns353 
Knirak-Uzbcks, not identical with the 
Don or other ]lussian CossncLs, 29, 
no/r TJjcir origin, SO 331 Thej 
become formidable, 31 Become the 
ruling power in the Eastern Kipehik, 
33 Their quarrel x^itli the I\Ioghuls, 
G4 Tlics defeat the * elder Khan, 
G4 Slieibani s unsuccessful cam- i 
paign ngninst them, i.9G Their I 
ravages in tlie Desht Kipchak, 331 
Kajuh, nn ancestor ofToimur, 70 
Kaltndar, name given to Baber from his 
llbemllt^ to holy men, 440 
Kalim^ks, or Kalmuks (the), their in-^ 
vasion of the countr) of the Uzbeks, 
30 note Tlicir position to the south- 
east of tlic iMoghiils, 3G riicv defeat 
unis Khan, 31 54 lUtum to tlicir 
own countrv 55 Defeated by the 
“ voungcr ” Khan 66 
Kabun, fort of S«.o Nirchtu 
Kalmuks, See KalimdLs 
Kalpi plundered, 410 Taken bv Hu 
m lyun, 451 

Kamlier VIi, leaves Babers camp at 
Suirasi, 123 flakes peace between | 
Baber and Jchingir 125 Proceeds , 
to defend \ar Ailak, 144 Plies from 
the battle on the Kohik, 153 \c 
companies Baber from Samarkand, 
I5S Conspires against Tiunlwl, 1G5 
Proposes terms of peace on the part 
of lumbol 17G Sent Qwa^ from 
Babers camp 210 i 

Kamber Ah Kochin (Arair), son of 
Kusim Beg, quells a rebellion against 
Buber, 335 Attends Babers death- 
bed, 5J6 

Kamber-Bi, of Merr, appointed by 
Shcibuni, governor of Kunduz, 22G 
Attacks Badakhshiln, 22G Is beaten 
back, 22G Bejieged in Kuiiduz bv 
Khosrou Shah, 227 Whom he de 
feats and puts to death, 22S Advises 
Sheibini to delay the battle at I\Ierv, 
304 

Kampila, under Raja Pertab Sing, 405 
K5mran Mina, son of Buber, 525 Left 
in charge of K5bul and Kandabdr, 
427 

Knmreddin brother of Ydlaji, claims 
the office of Ulds begi 40 Assassi- 
nates Elias Khwaja Khan 41 Usurps 
the throne of the 'Moghuls, 41 De- 

YOL I O 


feated and expelled by Mir Taimur, 
42 His death, 42 

Kiimrud, Bdber passes through the 
snllc) of the, 143 

Kaniuj abandoned b\ Baber’s troops to 
the Afghiins, 4G9 477 Phe govern- 
ment given to Muhammed Sultan 
Mjrza, 477 Evacuated b^ Bdbers 
troops, 485 
Kiinb^i, battle of, 96 
Kandahar, under the government of 
Zulndn Beg 215 220 2G6 Invaded 
b\ B5bcr, 229 Its affairs on 261- 
nuns death, 2G1 Its unhealthy cli- 
mate, 2G6 Nature of the country, 
268 Invaded bv Sultan Hiiscin, 
2G9 Taken bj Bdber, 278 Bc- 
Rtoned on Ndsir Mirzo, 279 Be 
sieged and taken b> Sheibdni, 279 
281 Restored to the Arg]i6n5,282 
Invaded b\ Baber, 352 He accepts 
terms of peace with Slinh Beg and 
retircs»353 Again invaded by B6bcr, 
354 He besieges the town, 355 
The tower and kingdom surrendered 
to B5bcr, ^55 

Kandar, fort of, taken by Rana Sanga, 
448 

Konwa battle of, 470 — 473 
Kar Kitin besieges Bolkh, 458 
Kuraclur-NcMun, or Kumn minister of 
ChcDgiz, 37 And of Cbogatdi Khan, 
72 

Karakorum the residence of the Grand 
Khan, 25 

Karakul district of seized by n force 
from Mtrr, 149 Taken bj Shcib^ni, 
150 

Karshi (listnct of taken possession of 
b\ Buki Icrkhfin 149 Sacked by 
Amir Kijm Sdiii 324 
Kusun, the khanship ofj formed, 27 
K5sun district and town of Perghuna, 
80 Delnered up to Sultan Mahm6d 
Khan, 89 Recovered by Baber 118 
Besieged by the Khan a son, who re- 
treats, 124 Taken by the Uzbeks, 
317 

KAsbghar, dcscnption of, 35 Its in- 
Imbitants SG Overrun by Taimur, 
41 Taken by Mir Syed Ah, 46 
Besieged by lunis Khan, 51 "Who 
15 defeated, 52 Go\emed by Mu- 
hammed Haider Mirza Doghlat, 56 
Seized by his nephew AbabeLer, 57 
58 77 AInbeker expelled 332 The 
prosperous rule of Said Khan, 332 
List of the Amirs of 539 
Kfisim(Mir) sent with the expedition 
against the Baluches, 384 
K4sim Beg Khan, Khan of the Kaiziks, 

O 
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son of Join BcgiCXtcndB Ini pon-cr oxer 
ItiL Dcslit, 33 IliB immiiiBo nrm), 
31 Defi-nlB Slicibani 29fT Called 
in 1)) Kittch Be;;, 331 llix prnt 
power, 331 riiiiidcrs tlic cniinlrv, 
nnd willidrnu s, 331 ^l‘.llLdbJ biiltnn 
Snld, 332 

Klisim Beg Kocliin, B dter s prime 
inimstcr, 1 12 IIii niixuon to liiOi 
bend, 112 Sent to nixc 1 irplmm 
lie Defented lix tlic IHopludB, 120 
Diimiiscd bj Mir All llovt 127 
Detnclicd to MirpriBC Utibiit-Kbnnja, 
111 rads 111 1 1 IB succei'.rid sally 

from Samarkand, 1 5fj AccompnniiB 
Buber in liiB lligbt, 153 I’roceedB to 
lIiBxir, 1G5 Accompaniti Bdiir 
from KlioniB.ui to Kfibul, 213 lln 
aagacitx, 279 311 

Kdsim Gokultilsli, married to Mab- 
cliueliak, 318 Manner of 1 iib deitb, 
351 

Kdsim lluscin Siiltnn, bis position at 
tile battle of Knnwa, 170 
KAsim Sambliali, b^sicgtd b\ Baban 
JilwAm, ‘147 llclicxed bj Hindu 
Beg, 4-17 Deprixed of tlic fort of 
Samblml, 448 

KattAr, count) of, its Bituation, 222 
Kobrcliik, Grand Klian of Kipcliuk, 2“ 
KiiAn Klian, of Persia, 25 
KAxAn Sultan Klian, Klian of Miiwcmn- 
nahor, bis energetic reign, G7 Is 
slam in battle, G7 540 
KAii (KlinAja) See KbwAja MoulAna 
KAii 

KAri KAi, intercedes wiib Sliali Beg 
to stop tbc pillage of Talta, 3G5 Sent 
by Slinh Beg ns an enxo) to tlie con 
f^erated Sindis, 3G7 Becomes a 
counccllor of Sliali Beg 3G9 Ad- 
vises tlic slaughter of the Dliaricba 
and other chiefs, 372 Bitra)s Jam 
Firdi, 379 

Kepek Sultan Uglilan, son of Dost 
JIuhnmmcd Khan, 53 Ilis murder, 
S3 

Kcsel bAsh, the Persians so named, 
origin of the name, 320 
Keshtud, dcstvo) cd and depopulated by 
the Uibeks, 144 
Khndija Begum 251 
Khaiber-pass, BAber’s passage through, 
224 

KhAkAn, title of the Grand Khans, 25 
KhakAn (the) See Husein Mirza Bai- 
kera 

KhAkAn c Mansur, title of, 283, nolc 
Khalifa Sec Niiam cd-dm 
Khalifs of Bagdad, their Turki mer- 
cenaries, 15 


Khalil brother of Tamlml, taken pri- 
soner, l^k’ Seizes Lsh, 1 !0 Slam 
in battle 1 52 

Khalil Khan son of the ‘aoiinger 
Kb in, his war ngiin I bn uncle 
Mahnifiil 191 

Kbamseli Stillnii, liaTts Ilihcrs '■rvi‘'c 
for Sill lb lilts 115 Defi ats Klinsroii 
Shah lit Kiindur 2-7 Marchc- 
ngiin t 1’ dicr 107 ‘('9 Orrniiis 
I’ul Siivio "IC Def itccllivl ilicr, 
" 1 I Ills death " 1 5 
Khans Grand, of Mogliulnbin, their 
fill 25 

Khan Jili m title of .50 rrt' Con- 
ferred upon 1 ateli Khan 150 
Khan letiin J’andili nttimpts t > cl lire 
the 'Musidiiians from Giiilur 15" 
Khan Jelijii I ndi, liis ndsicc to Sultan 
Ibruhim 107 

Khan Kb man title of 120 151 ii'ilrt 
Conferred upon Dil iwcr Khan I-’O 
Khan Mirza. Sec ^^els Mirza. 

Kliiind (Mir), author of the Kuril ca. 
Seft, 5 11 

Kliankar (the), defeated b\ Sliali Hasan, 
399 

KlnnziidcliBcgaim TJ ibit s sister, maraaci 
Slicib mi 157 Dnorced and marrinl 
to Seed Hade, 508 Sent to Buber 
by Shah Ismael 304 lle-stdoB at 
Kabul, SOS 

Khend, the armv of, that of Bengal so 
called 502 

Khilji d) naste (the) in India 404 
Khirus, a tribe of Chaghat ii Aloghlds, 
3G 

Khinlji zkfghAns (the), plundered by 
Buber 330, ne'e 

Kbirer Kbwaja, Klian of Alogliiibstin, 
12 13 nnttj 

Kbirer kltad .kfgliuns (the) plundered 
b) B ibcr, 339 note 
Kboduidud ( zVmir), son of 1 ulaji, nomi 
nated Ulus bcgi 40 Kniscs Kbirer 
KhwAja to the Kliansbip 12 11c- 

tams the govcrnmcul as UIu— begi 
41 Calls III Ulugh Beg Mirza against 
M CIS Khan, 4 1 

Khojend district of Pcrgli ma, 80 
Taken b) Sultan jMinud, 87 Ke- 
coaered bj Baber, 03 
Kbolasct nl-zVkbbar (the), 53 1 
Kborasan, conquered b) Sliab Ismael 
of Persia, C Kavaged b\ Clicngiz 
Klian, 12 Conquered ba Jaimur, 
17 Conquered l)\ Sultan Hnsem 
Mil’a 71 77 Its allairs on bis 

elcalh, 2 10 I wo joint 1 mgs ap- 
pointed J 10 Splendour of Its capital 
Herat, 211 Sheibiims mansion and 
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conquest, 258— 260 Invaded by 
Badi-ei-zemdn, 271 Overrun by 
Sbab Ismael, SOI Ravaged by the 
Uibeks, S26 Invaded by the Uzbeks 
under Obeid Khan, 456 4S9 Re- 
lieved bv the Persians, 490 

Kbosrou Gokuldash, appointed by B5ber 
to Sialkot, 420 Hia part at the 
battle of Kantva, 470. 

Khosrou Shah, minister of Samarkand 
92 196 Sent to Sultan IVIa-aud at 
Hissar, 92 Defends Kunduz against 
Badi-ez-zemfin 96 198 Makes him- 
self independent at Kunduz, 104 197 
Receives Bavesanghar, 104 His earlv 
life^ 196 Hospitablv receives Badi- 
ez zerodn, 199 Seizes Hissar, 142 
290 Blinds Sultan IMosadd, 142 201 
Makes Bavesanghar king of Hissar, 
142 201 Causes him to be strangled, 
142 202. His pOTver and character 
202 He quits Kunduz on the ap 
proach of iMahm{id Sultan, 204 
Submits to Baber, 20S Is deserted 
by his followers, £03 Sets out for 
Kborisdn, 203 Returns to Kahraerd, 
214 226 Proceeds to Herat, 226 
Attempts to regain Kunduz, 226 
Attaches himself to 27a5ir Mirra, who 
shakes hun off 227 Besieges Kun- 
duz, 227 Is token prisoner and be- 
headed, 228 

Khozar district of, taken bv B£fci 
Tcrkhan 149 Taken bv Baber and 
the Persians, S24 

Khorars (the), plains of added to the 
domiDiuns of Chengiz Khan, IS 

Khuban, battle of 123 

Khurram, son of Sbeib^oi Khan, J5S, 
Tiofe 

Khutba(the) unccrtaintv in whose name 
it was read in Mawerannaher, SJI, 
noie 

KhutHn, government of bestowed on 
■Wall 200 

Khwajika Khwjya, protects Ba\esaD- 
gbar, 98 His nvalrr with bis brother 
Khwfija Yahia, 131 

Kbwarazm, ravaged bv Chengiz Khan 
12 Conquered by Taimur 17 Be- 
sieged bv Sbeibini, 2S7 Gallantlv 
defended bv Husein Sufi 257 Taken 
bv Sheibani, 23S Ceded by the Uz- 
beks to Shah Ismael, SIO 

Kila Baki plundered bv Jehangir, 232 

Kila-nur assigned bv Biber to Mu- 
hammed All Tajik, 420 

Kila refer castle of, origin of its name, 
280 noie Made the capital of Ba- 
dakhihan, 289 The environs laid 
waste by Sultan Said, 510. 

o o 


Kilan (4mir Khwdja) made governor 
of Bajour, SSS Joins Baber, 427 
Sketch of his life and character, 444 
Made governor of Ghazni, 445 B5- 

bers letter to him, 493 
Kilat, fuTt off taken and abandoned bv 
Biber, 229 

Kipchiik (Desbt), assigned to Jdji Khan, 
24, 25 Its extent, 24 Tlie Musul- 
man faith introduced there 26 Civil 
wars and anarchy, 27 Tairaurs in- 
vasion 27 The Grand Klmnship of, 
claimed bv three Khans, 27 Rise 
of separate Khonships 27 Dcstruc 
tion of tbeir power b^ the Russians, 
2S Political state of the, about the 
time of Babers birtli, SS The lan- 
guage, 34 Overrun b\ the Kaizdks, 
331 

Kitin Kara Sultan 493 
Kitteh Beg, appointed to Sciram, 319 
Besieged bv the Lzbek*^ S30 Calls 
in the Kaiziks, 3S0 Rebels against 
Bdber, 335 Defeated, 335 
Kochm, or Koncbi,a tribe of Cbagbatai 
MoghuJ% 36 

Koel taken bv the Afghans, 469 Re- 
taken bv Baber, 474 
Kohistdn, or highlands of^K5bul, de- 
«:cnbed 218 

Kokiltdsh See Gokalddsh 
Korkan a title, its meinmg 90 note* 
Knm, formation of tlie Khanship of, 
28 

Kiich Beg his valour at the Mcge of 
Samarkand 155 

Kuchum Khan, <on of Abulkhur, 
elected supreme Khan of the Uzbeks 
S09 Invades Ferghana, 317 D - 
feated bv the Persians at the battle 
of Jim 492 

K6i mnlek battle of, 322 
K61 Nnzer rebels against Bdber, SS4 
Kuli Gokaltush (Mirza) accompanies 
Baber iji bis flight from Akbsi, 
17S 

Kumans(the) plains of the, added to 
the Moghul dominions 13 
Kunduz, defended against Badi cz zc- 
ninn bv Kbowou, 96 lOS Held 
independent! V b\ Khosrou 104 
Taken bv Mahmud Sultan 204 
Given bv Sheibani to Kambcr-Bi, 226 
Besieged bv Khosrou J27 
Kuren (Sheikh) joins Baber, 446 Sent 
ngamn Gualiar 4 43 
Kutb Khan of Etawa, joins the con- 
fedemev ngamst Baker, 442 
Kutb Khan entrusted with the fort of 
jMongeir, 502. 

Kutb Khan Afghan, in posse sion of 
o 
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S6G His government, 371 Pre- 
sented to Shall Beg 372 
iSIabmud Klmn Lohdni, submits to 
Baber, 500 

Mahnidd Khilji (Sultan) of Malwa, 
receives Jilal Klian, 410 Defeated 
bv Rana Sanga, 401 4S1 Re 

stored to the throne of Maln-a 480 
His croxrn and girdle given to Baber, 
4SS 

ISIahmud Danga (Sultan) grandson of 
Sultan Kutli-ed-dm lus accession to 
the throne of *Multan 3^7 ELftaled 
bv his ministers, SS7 Division of 
his kingdom, 3S7 Raises an arniv 
to oppose Siiah Hasan, 390 His 
death 390 

Mahmud Lodi (Sultan) Design to 
nuMjlum to the throne of Delhi 442 
Acknowledged bj Rana Smga, 451 
462 His force against Baber at 
Kanwa, 4“1 Flics to Gujrat, 474 
Crowned in Behar, 496,497 Rapid 
increase of his power, 49S His com- 
petitors for the throne, 499 Re- 
treats ou Babers approach 499 
Takes refuge with the army of Ben- 
gal 500 

Mahmdd 'Matin Kliin brings an armv 
of Sammas against Shah Beg 364 
'Mahmud Ahna (Sultan) son of Abu- 
said sovereign of Ilissir His do- 
minion% 74, Succeeds his brother m 
Samarkand and Bokhara, 89 In- 
trigues to depose Baber 91 His 
death and character 92 
Mahmud Sultan brother of Sheibam 
Khan sent against Seiram, ISS De- 
feated and pardoned 139 Sent 
against Kundur, 204 Occupies 
Kunduz, 204 His death 204 
I^Iahtcr Samhak See Sarahal 
Malahida, a '^ect of heretics, 2S7, no/c. 
Malek-shah Mansur 1iu«efxai marriage 
of his daughter with Baber 3SS 
Malik Baban Jilwani, See Baban Jil- 
wdni, 

MaluUe Tewaif, or govemroent of 
tribes 405 

Malwa, under the Ghdri dvnastv, 404 
Lnder Sultin Mahmud, 441 Power 
of Rana Sanga, 441 

Mamelukes, their origin 17 Usurp 
the government of Egvpt 17 Cir- 
cassian Mamelukes, 18 Subdued bv 
the Ottoman Turks, IS Revival of 
the Mamelukes IS Their final de- 
struction bv Muhammed AIi Pasha, 
18 

Min (Raja), of Guilmr, receives Jilal 
Khan, 410 


Manchus (the), a race of Tartars, 9 
Their conquest of China, 11 
Mandraur, a division of Lamghan, 219 
Mnngii-Taimur Khan, bestows the AL 
Ordo on Behader 26 
Manik A arir, opposes Shah Hasan in 
crossing the Indus 379 Slam SSO 
Manikcband Cliolmn, slam at the battle 
of Kanwa, 474 

ManjnniK used in sieges, 317 
Mankat Rai (Rnja), attempts to eipel 
the IMusulmans from Gualiir 453 
Mansehk, mother of Toghlak Taimur, 
39 

Mansur Khan, son of Sultan Ahmed 
Khan, Khan of the Moghuls, 191 
Mnrghinan (or Marghildn), district of 
Ferghana, 80 Town taken by Sultan 
Ahmed ST Delivered to Baber, 
116 Invested bv Uzun Hassan 116 
Siege raised, 1 17 Declares for Baber, 
171 

^lone-Viba (tbe), disease in Kandahir, 
266 note 

Ma*iaud IMirza (Sultan), son of Sultan 
Mahmud placed in Hissdr, 92 

Flies to his brother at Samarkand, 
95 Returns to Hissir, 100 In- 
vades Samarkand 100 Dnvenfrom 
Hissir by Khosrou, 142 COO 
Escapes to Heiit, 142 200 Mames 
daughter of Sultan H use in, 200 Re- 
turns to Khosrou, 142 200 Blinded, 
143 201 

MasiLba temtorv of, 52 Conferred on 
Tunis Klian, 52 Bibers sojourn 
there, 164 

Massons Travels,^ notice of, 222 no/e. 
Matclilocks, used by Biber at Bajour, 
337 

Mitila (now Mir-pur), ravaged bv the 
Baluches, SS2 

Mdwenmnaher, or Transoxiana, over- 
run by Chengiz Khan, 12 Con- 
quered by Taimur, 17 67 The 
Khaiiship of 98 Separated from 

Moghulistin 66 Its extent, 66 

Titular Khans, 67 Extinction of the 
Khanship 68 Becomes the portion 
of ShihruLh Mirra 72 Overrun by 
Sheibini 139 The Lzbeks expelled 
from 316 318 State of the coun- 
trv, 319 Religious zeal of the in- 
habitants, SCO Recovered bv the 
Uzbeks, 326 List of the Cliaghatai 
Khans of, 540 

Mazid Wojkeh (Mir) rebels against 
Baber, 334 

Medina Rao, chief of Chinden, joins 
Rana Singa, 471 His power, 480 
Hishislorv, 460 Besieg^ by Biber 
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481 Slam nt tlic capture of Clidn- 
d6ri,-483, noit 

Melidi KliwdJa fSycd), defeats Ddud 
KIian,433 His part at the battle of 
Panipat, 436 Sent witli Humdyun 
against the Sherki confederates, 449 
Threatened by Ildna Sdnga, 463 
Joins Bdber, 464 Ills part in the 
battle of Knnwn, 470 Warned to 
a daughter of Bdbers, 514 5‘J6 

Intrigue for placing hiin on the throne 
of Hindustdn, 514 His arrogance, 
SIS His fall, 516 

Mehdi Sultan, leaves Eilber’s service for 
Shcibdnis 145 Atlaoked by Bfibcr, 
307 Holds Cheghdnian, 309 Dc 
feated and taken prisoner, 315 Put 
to death, 31 5 

Webr, ravaged by the Baldches, 382 
Webr nigdr Khanum, daughter of I dnis 
Khan, married to Sultan Ahmed 
Wirza, 248 Mamed to Sheibuni 
Khan, 157 248 Divorced. 158 248 
Accompanies Shah Begum to Hfrat, 
237 Her residence nt Kdbul, 248 
Bdber’s reception of her, 253 Ac- 
companies Shah Begum to Badakh- 
shdn, 287 Her death, 288 
Mchroli, under the rule of Ahmed 
Khan Mondti, 405 

Merv, taken by Shah Beg 273 Battle 
of, 303 taken by Oboid Khan, 
457 

Wcshhld, taken by Obeid Khan, 457 
489 

Moivdt, under Ahmed Khan, 405 Ba- 
vnged by Bdber, 4GC Rcdticed by 
Bfiber, 47S 

Midnkill, submits to Bdber, 149 
Wilvdt, besieged and taken by Bdber, 
429 

Mingelik Gokultdsh, her escape from 
Samarkand, 157 

Mir, application of the title, 87 note 
Wirin Shah (Wirza), son of Taimur, 
Ills share of Taimur s dominions, 72 
Falls in battle, 72 

Wiran Shah Wirza, son of Ulugh Beg, 
flies to Khosrou Shah, 201 Ucceircs 
assistance from him, 201 His end 
uncertain, 21 S 
Wirpdr &o Wdtila 
Wirza, application of the title, 87, note 
Wirza Khan, son of Sultan Wahmdd 
Wirza, accompanies Bdber in his 
expedition to Kdbul, 195 Demands 
the death of Khosrou, 309 
Wiskln Tcrkhdn, leads an army into 
IVInU6n *593 Momes n sister of 
Sultan Husem, 396 

Mobdrek Shah, acknowledges Ndsir 


Mlrza, King of Badakhshdii, 228 
Expels him, 229 Defeats the Ar- 
gliuns, 342 

Moghul, or Wongol, grand race of 
Tartars, 9 1 1 Their conquests 

under Clicngiz Khan, 12 Hicir 
excessive cruelty, IS Tlicir dissolu- 
tion as one grand empire, 14 Tlieir 
religion, 18 61 Ilieir principal tribes 
in the Chnghntdi desert, 36 Division 
of the tribes on the death of Elias 
Khwuja, 41 Separation of the tnbes 
on the murder of Taimur Oighur, 46 
Bcunitcd under Isan-bugha, 47 He- 
aolt of those in the service of Bdber, 
120 They join Tdmbol, 120 Un- 
der the elder and younger Khans, 
defeated by Sheibdm Khan, 184 
Discontent of the chiefs in the service 
of Bdber, 283 Ihcir conspiracy, 
284 I heir defeat, 286 Tliosc in 
Shcibdm'fl service desert the Uzbeks, 
305 Their slaughter in Ferghdna, 
311 Their treachers to Bdher, 311 
Their’ conspiracy against him, 327 
Obtain possession of Hissdr, 328 
Defeated by the Uzbeks, and ex- 
pelled from Hissdr, 329 Their 
rebellion in Ghazni, 334 Quelled, 
335 Their part in the battle of 
Kanwa, 470 They form the Tul- 
dglimn, 470 

Moghulistdn, definition of, 36 Khan- 
sbip of, 38 Invaded by Ulugh Beg, 
44 Abandoned by the tribe*, 46 
Its conquest by Taimur, 72 Eist of 
the Khans of 537 

Mohib Ml Khan Khalifa, son of 
Khwdja Khalifa, married to Nahid 
Begum, 385 Sent to support Wir 
Abdal-nziz, 465 

Mohib All Korchi, assists in the de- 
fence of Kdbul, 250 

Wohib Tcrkhdn, his cruelty nt Multdn, 
395 

Mokim Arglidn See Muhammed 
Wokim 

Monty of account, Baber’s, 543 — 545 

Mongeir, taken by Nasrat Shah, 502 

Mongols Sec Sloghuls 

Moravia, overrun by the Moghuls, 13 

Moscow, taken bj the Tartars, under 
Bdtii Khan, 26 

Mou, taken by Shah Hasan, 388 

Mouldna Kdzi (Khwdja), called also 
Mouldnn Muhammed Sadr, Shcikh- 
ul Islam, invites Buber into Ande- 
jdn, 86, and note Attempts in- 
effectually to make peace between 
Bdber and Sultan Ahmed, 88 In- 
tercedes for the life of Ibrdhlra Sdru, 
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^3 Sent to Uiim Khan at Andejon, 
107 jn tlcftTicc of Andcj(ln, 

10'> If put to dcitli, 11 1 Uibers 
clnmctcr of Inm, 1 1 1 
IMo?tnir Iluf<cm Mirza, appointed 
joint kinj^ of KhordMn, CIO Con- 
qnLrt'tlb\ blicibani, ^5*^ Ilia death, 

jca 

^lonHir Slnlt of Gujnt, 

^lUh cJ tbti 3(K) him to 

pain (he tliroiic of Sind, 3GI Afsifta 
him npim't Shah lUp lie 

cii'ef Alint Kiian •IJS Jles(orcs 
Siiltin Alahmud (o (lie throne of 
Maln-a *1*^0 

^luhimmeil (’'Hr) conspires apainst 
Ilabrr J-7 

Mtihiinnud Ali Tcnpjcnp supports Mir 
Abdal a7i7 •IC'J Ills jnrl in the 
battle of Kannn 470 Vnt npainst 
lilt Sherki Afpinns 47^ 

'^Iiihamini <l Mi I’avlin Ins destruction 
of the 'Mamclnkis in Lpvpt, J6 
'^Iu!^mmrd \li 1 ijil, appointed by 
11 ilnr to Kill nur 4-0 
iMidiammcd IKp ‘on of 7ulnun, do- 
feitid bv the Sindians and slam, 
3ia 

Alulnmtncd Herenduk liirla^ minister 
of Khnri'*m -jn 

MiihimnKd Duldai (Sultan) abandons 
Knnauj 477 

Miihiminwl Ohus (Sheikh) a dcrtrish, 
ifTecls lilt Mirrcndtr of Gu ill ir, 454 
Induces Ilnhlnidnd to restore tlmt 
furtrcM to IIjIkt, 'iO* 

^luhamintd llniltr Afirri Doplilat 
Amir of Ko hphar 5f Dri'tn out 
l»r Abahektr 57 l*rcv.nlc<l with tlic 
poM mment of U h 58 Kxpilled 5S 
'Muhainnicil Iliss.in Ins conspiracy 
apiinst Trtmhol 1C5 
i\Iulnmmed Ilumaimn ^Iirto. Sec IIu- 
mii un 

Muhainmcd Huscin IMirza Doghlat, 
fon of Alulinmmtd Hiider Alirra n 
ccivcs the goicrnnicnt of Gmlippa 
00 lleceiM^s the title of ** Korkun,** 
DO Ix‘nds Caber the iilligc of Di- 
shager, 114 Crcpircs to defend 
Lratippa against Slicibani Klian, 183 
Abandons Uratippa 185 Joins Shci- 
leSni Khan 188 IIis influence with 
the IMoghuls at Samarkand, CS 1 His 
marriages 234 Flics from Samar 
knnd to Herat 23G Goes to K5hul, 
237 Is placed in charge of Kabul 
bi Caber 247 Joins in the rebellion 
of Shah Begum, 249 Secretes himself, 
252 Is discoTcrcd and pardoned, 254 
Allowed to go to Klior5sin, 257 


Received h} Slicibani, 257 Put to 
death 257 

Aluhnmmcd Knzi (Moulona), h» pre 
serration of Haider Mirxa, 290 His 
interview Tvlth Baher, 292 

Muhnmined Khnn.son of KhircrKhrriJa 
Khan, Fuceecds ns Grand Klmn, 43 

Aluh'iiiimed Korclii, of Badaklishan, 
228 

Aluhammed Kuli Koehin, his gallantry, 
155 

Aluhnmmcd I^Iaaruf (Shah), his defec- 
tion to Baber, 50-1 

Mohammed Alozld Terkhdn, of Turkis- 
tun taken prisoner bv Sultan Alohmdd, 
C3 Is minister of Sultan All iMlrza, 
129 \\ ithdriirs from Samarkand, 

120 Joins Meis IVIirzn, ISp Flics 
from bim and ofTen his services to 
Baber, 129 Joins Buber at lumt- 
Klian 131 Accompanies him to 
llis'ar, 141 

Muhammed Mlrza (Seed), expels the 
Uzbeks from berghdna, SIO. His 
previous adventures 310 311 Re- 
ceives Sultan Said Khan at Andejon, 
31 C Succeeds m saving the lives of 
3 000 prisoners 318 

i\Iuliammed IMokim son of Zulndn 
\rgliun seizes Kabul, 210 216 274 
Surrenders it to Buber 21 G Retires 
to Ccrmsir, 217 Ills invitation to 
Buber, 274 Submits to Slicibdni, 

277 Defeated b\ Baber at Kan- 
dahar, 278 Hies to Zemin-Datrer, 

278 Calls in Shcih ini, 279 Re- 
stored to Ins government, 282 

Aluliommcd Monim INIirza, son of Badi- 
er reman iUirza, his unsuccessful re- 
bellion m Asterabdd, 269 Put to 
death, 260 

Aluhammed Shah (Sultan). Sec Belrnr 
Khan Lohdnu 

iMuliammcd Shenf, the astrologer, arrives 
in Babers camp, 466 Dismissed 
bj Baber, 473 

Muhammed Sultan (KliTraja), uncle of 
Sheib6m Kban, marries the widow of 
Burga, ISG 

Muhamroed Sultan (Sultan) son of 
Sultan Mahmud, left to defend Fer- 
ghana, ISS Flies to i\roghuhstaa 
after the disaster of Tashkend, 185 
Flics on Ins fatliers death to the 
Kaizdks, 192 

Mulmmmed Sultan Mirza, sent with 
IIuni^Min against the Sberki con- 
federates, 449 Sent against Rdna 
Sanga, 4C3 His part at the battle 
ofKanwa 470 Appointed to Laknau 
and Konduj, 477 
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^luhammcd Tutl.i<itfini (Giulia), dcli\crs 
Kunduz to Sheib mi Khan, 204 
Muliatmicd Zcitvin joins the conEdorncj 
npiinst l!ubcr,442 Surrenders Dh61 
’lur 453 

SIiilnmniLd Zemdn INIirzi, iiiTcstcd with 
the government of Boh ir 500 His 
part in the difeat of the Bengal army, 
501 itlarries a daughter of Baber, 525 
Jluhammcd z.iis, plundered bp Buber, 
339, note 

IBiiltan views of Shah Hasan on, 384 
State of the countn, 386 First IMu- 
h immcdan conquest of, 3^6 Under the 
Hindus and under Delhi, 38G Sheikh 
'i u ef chosen ruler of, 336 Its extent, 
337 1 actions, 387 IMiiiority of 

the Su'tan, 303 Anarch}, 393 Bc- 
sicgid by Shah Hasan, 394 Distress 
of the besieged 394 The cit} taken 
In storm 395 I’lllaged, 395 Tv- 
rannv of the Arghun governor, 398 
His expulsion 393 Tlic country 
occupied by Baber, 393 456 Its 
future resolutions 398, 399 
^lunga Oighur, his goncrosit}, 135 
3Iuri S-iturgii, name of n. tract of 
countrv JJl 

Jlur 1ml (Mulla') sent bv B6bcr ns 
nnibass-ador to Sultan Ibrahim, 415 
Detained hj Doulat Khan at Laliiir, 
lir 

Hu lafiAIi a commander of the Persian 
auxih irics 31 4 

Mint if V 1 errnuli sent against Beh ir 
KInn 112 II3 Ills death 113 
Mustafa Bumi at the battle of Kanwa, 
172 At tlie battle on the Gogra 
50) 

Miistiing conquered bv 7 -'mn 268 
Ji'nsc.lmnn religiijn ijiffOduced into the 
Di lit Kffieliak, 26 1 irst d} nasty in 

India, 402 

N idcr Shall, notice of his conquests 6 
Kaher Khan son of Hasan Khun Me- 
wati, taken prisoner at Panipat, 162 
Belcascil In Buber, 162 Succeeds 
his f itlie r in lllewat 475 Surrenders 
to 11 iher 176 Pseapes 476 
Kahid Bigum, daughter of Mdh-chu- 
chak, 313 3Iatrie-s ^ilaliib All, 352 
335 

Nanda (Jam) of Sird, hts war with the 
\r„liuns "12 Ills death, 353 IIis 
cvt(.nsne terntorv 358 
Nan >a Dshr, submits to Sliah Hosan, 

S3 I 

?san„ nihir a division of Lnmgh in, 219 
Naiib Shah Sec Nasret Shall 
'susir Khan I ohani, of Ghazipiir, 409 


Revolts ngainst Sultan Ibrihlm, 412 
4‘13 Leads the Slicrki cofifederates, 

449 Put to flight bj Hum&juii, 

450 

Nllsir Mirza, third brother of B5bcr, 
89 Committed to liis uncle Sultan 
Ahmed, 89 fleets Baber at Aklisi, 
174 Appointed to the government 
of Lnmghan nnd Nijrow, 222 In- 
vited to Badakhshan, 226 Joined 
bv Kbosrou Shnli, whom he sliakys 
olT, 227 Becomes King of Badakh- 
shdn, 228 Dreven from Badakhslifin, 
nnd rejoins Bdber at Kubiil, 229 
Appointed to Ghaim,2S8 zVppointcd 
to Kandahar, 279 Besieged by 
Slieibani, 282 Capitulates, 282 
Retires to Glinzni, 282 Appointed 
b) Bdber to Kfdml nnd Ghnim, 319 
Besieges Kabul, 334 His death from 
intempernncc, 334 

Nnsir-cd din Obcidiilla (Kliwttja), liis 
nccount of \ finis Khan, 60 Dictates 
a peace botwcin Umcrshcikh, Ahmed 
Mirza, nnd A unis Klinn, 62 

Nnsret Shah, or Nnsib Shah, King of 
Bengal, 441 Imscs scicrnl provinces 
to Sckantlcr Lodi, 501 Retakes them, 
501 Takes Mongcir, 502 Receives 
Sultan Mahmud, 502 Is deflated by 
Baber, 505 Makes pence 505 

Niisiikb fort of, surprised nnd captured 
by Dfibcr, 113 

Nnitr Mirza, lits part in the Moghul 
convpirnc} against Baber 327 

Ntviaii Gokullash Bfihtrs foster-bro- 
ther, 146 Ills dentil, 163 

A'tjm 5 im (Amir), minister of Shah 
Ismfi I, joins Bfibcr with the Persian 
troops, jj'i Massacres the garrison 
and inhabitants of Karslii, 324 De- 
feated at Ghazhdewdn, made prisoner 
nnd pul to death, 325 

Nirclitu, or Koliun, fort of, its strong 
position, 282, note 

Nizdm Khan, of Biann, Joins tlic con 
fcdcracy against Bdlicr, 442 Be- 
sieged in Bidna, 4 52 Defeats liis 
brother Alim Khan, 452 Surrenders 
to Bdber, 453 

Kizdm-cd-din Ahmed Bakhshi, notice 
of 515 note 

Niz.im-ed din Mir (or Khwiijn) Ali 
Khalifa, Buber’s favourite oflicer, his 
escape at Urntippa, 94 Discharged 
bv Mir All Dost, 127 I,eft at Kabul 
svilh Aliihammcd Hiisein, 217 Dc- 
feniis Kahili 2''0 His connection 
svitli Shall Ila an, 385 Is lidhcrs 
prime minister 385 His firmness m 
B ihcr 5 difficulties, 467 Brings Bdber 
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tiCTTS of reverses, 481 Declines to 
proceed \o Badakhshdn, 511 ishes 

to •ict aside Humn^ un, 512 Intrigues 
in fnvourof I\Ithdi KlirMiji, 514 llo- 
tums to Ins allegiance, 516 Attends 
Babers denth-bed> 516 
Koukond, castle of, taken b^ Baber, 
174 

Kukilens (the) join Buber near Kdbul, 
212 2J0 Their countri, 220 2G3 
Bcduccd bv Zulnun, 264 Plundered 
b\ B ibcr 354 

INurgil, district of, included in Latnghan, 
219 

Obeid Khan, of Bokhara. See Obcidulla 
Sultan 

Obeidulla Sultan, or Obeid Khan, of 
Eokhura nepherv of Shcibani, carries 
off Slicibanis harem after the battle 
of iVIcrv, 305 Holds Bokhara 309 
Tortifios himself m Kprshi, 315 
Abandons the cit\, 315 Invades 
Bokhara 322 Defeats Baber at 
Kul-malek, 322 Totallv defeats 
Bdber and his allies at Ghorhderrdn, 
325 Invades Hi^sur, 32S In^•adcs 
Khorasan, •*57 4S9 Takes IMerv, 
Simkhs and Tus, 457 489 Seizes 
IMcshhld, 457 4S9 Takes Asterd- 
bad 4S9 Besieged Herat, 439 Dt- 
fintcd bv the Persians at Jam 491 
E«capes from the field grounded, 492 
Observatory, Ulugh Begs at Samar- 
kand, 83 105 

Odes composed bv Briber, 166 
Ogre, of fable origin of the IS, note 
Oigliurs (the) a tribe of Turks, ncknorr- 
Icdgo the srra} of Cbengiz, 12 Their 
reckless cnicltv givc^insc to the name 
of Ogre, 13 note, 

Oktdi.or Ogatai, Khan, son of Chengir, 
Ins dominions, 24 Acknowledged as 
Grand Khan, 27 

Orda-Itren, son of Juji Klian, presents 
15 000 lartar families to liis brother 
Slieibani, 26 

Osmanhs, empire of the, foundation, 16 
Its wide extent, 17 Shah Ismaels 
wars with them, 346 352 
Othman founder of the Ottoman em- 
pire 16 

Oud, under Scknndcr Lodi 406 Rc- 
bcUiou in, against Bdbcr,44S Under 
Sheikh Bavezid, 450 
Oxus, the river, the ancient boundarv 
between Iran and Turdn, SI, note 

Pndradwati widow of Rana Sangn, in- 
ti igucs to place his son on the throne, 
43S 


Padshah, Emperor, title assumed by 
Buber, 282 

Panipat, battle of, 4S5 
Pap fort of taken by Baber, 174 
Patiali, under Raja Pertab Sing, 405 
Ptkin conquest of, bv Clicngiz Khan, 12 
Penjab, invaded bv Baber, 354 Under 
the Ghaznevi ivnastv, 403 Under 
the GImn, 403 Under Sultan Se- 
kandcr, 406 Held by Doulat Kban, 
41 S Invaded b\ Baber 413 Par- 
celled out bv Baber, 420 Entered 
b% Doulat Khan, 421 Imaded by 
Sultan Ibnhira Ix)di, 421 Union 
of ihe Afghans of the Penjab, 424. 
Penjkora, plundered bv Baber, 338 
Perhaleh, taken by Baber, 415 
Perowli Birlis (Sultan), attacks Sliah 
Beg at Futehpur, 347 ^ Defeated, 

347 

Persia, government of the Turks es 
tnblishcd in, 16 Anecdote illustra- 
tive of the barbarous manners of the 
Persians in the time of Shah Ismael, 
304 

Pertab Sing (Rnja), governs Kampila 
and Patidli, 405 

Pesheng fortress of, its strength, 269 
Zulnun retires to it, 269 
Peshkesh (tlic), sent by Bdber to Shah 
Ismael 322 note 
Pigeon-training in the East, 75 
Pishin, conquered bv Zulnun, 268 
Poctrv, a fwounte pur<uit in the East, 
63 Specimen of Bdbors, 164 Ko- 
ticc of his compositions 521 
Poles (the) conquered bv the IRoghuls, 
IS And by Batu, 26 
Poll tax (the), 530 

Post houses, established bv Baber, 530 
Pul IV16Un, the river of Herdt, 272, note, 
Pustak, the Imarat of, 520, note 

iHberx, under Kutb Khan Afghdn, 405 
Taken bv Biber, 44S Taken by the 
Afghans, 469 Retaken bv Bdber, 
476 

Radhan (Jam) his reign in Smd, 359, 
note 

Rafia cd din (S\ed), 453, note, 
RaMmdad captures the fort of Gudliar, 
454 Restores it to Bdber 507 
Rahmu dchns (the), a tribe, pardoned by 
Shah Hasan, SS9 

Rnifca Begum wife of Bdber, 526, note 
Rajputs their desperate warfare, SBO 
IKcir defeat in Smd S31 Their 
prowess under Rana Sanga, 464. 
Defeat Ulir Abdal aziz, 465 Their 
swarms of caralrv 466 Prepare 
for battle with Baber, 46^ Their 
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force*!, *17 1 Cotnplclcly ilcfiatcd nt 
Knnwa <\Ti llieir stlf ^iLrificc nt 
Clinndfri, “IST 

Unn mnl Sodhn, lin commmd in Smd, 
')G0 

IXnnnmlWJr, surrendered to II dier, IRfl 
IlAri cd dm (ilinli), tiu ( Iur4"li kiisli. 
Ills pos essions nenr Kliiilhn Js” 
Iklicnded, 20l 

Hcnish llcliiider, cnlrii led n ilti tlic 
;ro\crnmcut of AsUridiul IR*! l)c 
felts tlic I’ersniis, IW Is drf, itid 
bv Slnli Inhimsp, nnd tlfiiti, 'I'M) 
ni'aleli L \\ nlidieli (the) vernliid tiy 
Baliir, 521 

IlcvcMUe of II ilicr (the) 510 511 
Tlobat KbtMiji sur]>risciUi) lliViir HI 
Itdliilknnd, I! it«.r fi opi rntiims m 117 
Hubriquis, on tliL V, nrd iiirtur '.tt 
Hull iilln (Slicikli) of 5f(iu IBO 
Uupce (lUe) niuic of coin, 5 1 1 
Uussia, cnunuerLd li) tlic Mo^liuls IT 
2G Held by them for 150 jenn 1 I 
IJcslroen flit po icr oftliL liirtits 2R 
lluttonsi (lliinal succeeds bis fitbir 
lluna Saiigi, dRS 

Sand ulh I nbfiri (Mouluni) bisnccoiint 
of tbc sick of Multan, nor, note 
Sjdi (Slicikb), reference to 210 
Saul KInn, or Sultan Slid, son of tbc 
" lounger Ktian, bis mr ngiinst 
his uncle JIaliniud, 191 Ills nceoiiiit 
of tbc conduct of Sbcibani on the 
death of Ills brother Mnhniiid Siiltin, 
20-1 Ills residence ot Simitkmul 

21} I lies from Sunarknud, ""IG 

Bdbers kindness to bun 25G \ isits 

Khan Mirza nt Kila refer, JHO IVo- 
cecds to Kabul, -’80 I isitcd by 
Ilnidcr Mirri 292 Ilis cinracter of 
Jlalicr, 291 Declines the Oder of tbc 
Moghuls to plico linn on the throne, 
311 Appointed to Andijnn, 112 

Jleccised there b\ Syed Miibntiimcd, 
31G Defeats Ababeker, 318 In- 

vades raslikend, 330 Is defe ited nnd 
wounded, 330 Defends 1 ergliaiin, 
330 Calls in Kasini Klnn, the chief 
of the Knizuks, 331 Visits Kfisiin 
Khan, 332 Abandons rerpbam,332 
Espels Almbeker from Kasbgir, 332 
Ills long nnd prosperous rule, 332 
Ills quarrel uitli Khan Mirzn 339 
Invades Undnklisliun, but retires, til 
Called in to Ilndaklisliuii, 509 Be- 
sieges Kila refer, but retires 510 
Said Klmn, governor of Oud, driven 
out of Olid, 400 

Samarkand, invaded bv Sultan Mnliindd, 
OG Attacked nt once bv three dif- 


ferent princes 99 ^5ho rithrlriw, 
lO) Again blockaded by II lb r 101 
Ab-sndonrd by Ilayrvinglisr tOI Oc- 
ciljued by II ilwr, 105 II liters ac 
count of 10' Its fertility 10' 
3Isntifirliircs lO*" la-irnisg ard 
skill, lO** Abstuln-i-d by I'lbi r, 
110 Allmip s to ri-'rui it IIJ 
Occitpiid Iv Sullan Alt III I n- 
stlrces fully intad'-d bv Men Mim 
l-’o lli!»r marrhes n iiov it 1 .’9 
Sbril ,01 s inra ion II 1 lO In 

fiiirnci of 111 rill in ii n -n l"l 

Takin tiy Shribuu III S irpri, 1 
nndnkiii by 1! d«-T 11' Hr u.~d 
bj’ Shi il lilt 1 ' S irrriu' rs to 
bun, 157 lirld by Taimiir S il a* 
„Oo lakriib) Hall'- It Jot of 
the )‘>pu!vtion ->li 1 alvr pfi>- 
rl-iiined KlO' tl T »lo \bi S-'-'l 
by II ili<-t 

Sv Ill'll (Sliht ) Ills pi 1 * to drlirrr bn 
tin tir Shill 1 cp from prn o 315 
Stlccndt 115 Tlirer»s pfoni i-l 

into Kaiidibif >55 Asii i J-in 

I irot of Sind O' I I’rocreslv to be- 
• 11„1 Dirairr) 

S-iinbhal ittidi f D ria Klnn lavh I"i5 
Ih-ir,nl by lljlii i Jilwani d t“ 

J ikcn by Hindu 1! - 3 O’ 

*iamnns (itic) eip 1 ibe Sumras from 
Smd )a3 1 etiniiaition of their rule 

m Smd 3'(' 

S in„i ( Ikana’) bn iioircr in Alaln-a -t-tl 
lukis till furl of Knmlir, -tis Dn 
piogre-i of conque-l -I'l \ckno\r- 
Icdgk-s Sullau Malimiid -151 IG2 
Ills doniimonv IGl Ilisjersonand 
cinracter, ICI Ills alleged docert 
from Kuslurwan the Just 401 nn/f 
Ills ti-invnctlons vntli Iliher I'J 
Mutinl tecrimimtiun, IG.* IIis 
ambitious views, K,.’ IK ndrance-s 
to lliuiin IGA Joined bv Ha an 
Klnn Melinuti IC3 rrowtis of 
bis B ijputs IG-I His nrmy I'l 
Coinpletelv defeate-d nt Kunwa -17J 
I scapes from tlie battle 17-1 liiriteJ 
to Mnlwn, ISO His rhitalroiis emu- 
duel I3I His romantic death I*!-} 

Sanjer (Jam), liis reign in Smd, 05 o, 
fiote 

Sirnng Klnn a commander of SiUh cd- 
dm III Sind 3G9 

S.itelmtsb Khutun, chief wife of I an- 
buglii 39 

Sebaktegm o furki slave, sovereign of 
Olnrni IG 

Scliwan reduced by Shall Keg S6G 
riic fort strengthened bv Shall Beg, 
370 
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SeiT^m, invaded by the jMogbuls, 47 
Bestowed on Kitteh Beg, 319 
Sekander ( IVIirza), bis account of B5ber s 
defeat at Kul-malek, 322, note His 
account of the battle of Ghaxhdewdn, 
S26 

Sekander Lodi (Sultan) his long reign 
at Delhi, 40ff Subdues Behdr 405 
Threatens Bengal, 406 Extends his 
empire, 406 His death, 407, ncte 
Sekander Shah, King of Gujrat, 441 
Sehra (Sultau), his war with Shah Is 
mael, S52 

Selima Sultan Begum, daughter of 
Baber, 526 

SeljuLis, a tribe of Turks, their con- 
quests, 16 Their government over 
turned by Chengiz , 16 
Senjer Birlas (Sultan), engaged in the 
conspiracy against Baber, 240 Seized, 
and pardoned, 252 

Seniicbak, Toktamish placed on the 
throne of, 27 

Sewrai, fort of taken by Shah Hasan, 
and razed to the ground, 388 
Shah, a title bestowed on holv men, 87, 
note 

Shah Bog Sec Shah Shujia Beg 
Shah Begum wife of lunis Khan, re- 
pairs to Samarkand, 234 Her re- 
lationship to Sheibdni, SS4 Her 
character, 235 Sent to Khordsin, 
2S6 Arrives at Herat, 237 Resides 
at Kabul, 246 Intrigues in favour 
of her grandson, Sultan Wcis, 249 
Gains the Moghuls, 249 Induces 
Muhirained Husein 3Iirza to join the 
rebels 249 Forgiven b) Baber, 253 
His kindness to her, 256 Accom- 
panies her grandson, Klmo Mirza, to 
Badakhslian, 2S2 Her boasted de- 
scent from Alexander the Great 266 
Her imprisonment and dcatli, 2SS 
Shah Sufi, his valour at Samarkand, 155 
Shalii Bog Sec Slicibanu 
Sbahnama, the poem, the universal taste 
for, 83 

Sliahrokliio, district north of the Sirr, 
93 Invaded and ravaged hv Shci- 
bani 161 

Shahrukh Khan Vfshar a commander 
oftlic Kczcibashcs with Baber, S15 
Shahrukh "Mirza, son of Tairaur king 
of Khorosan 45 Brings up kunis 
Khan, 45 CimI wars at his death, 
4 7 

Shahrukh Sultan 'Nlohcrdar commander 
of the troops sent b\ Shah Ismael to 
Baber, ol5 

Shahrukhi coin* the value of 414, no'c 
Shajra ul A.tmk, cccount given in, of 


the ongin of the Aimdks, 221, note* 
Notice of, 535 

Shdl, conquered by Zulnun, 268 342. 

Shamu-khail (the), plundered by Bdber, 
339 

Shehib ed dm Mubammed Ghtin, foun- 
der of the Ghun dvnasty in India, 
403 His conquest of India, 439 

Sheher-banu Begum, daughter of Bdbcr, 
526 

Sheibak Khan, reference to his death in 
Merr, 256 

Sbeibani, son of Jdji Khan, his do- 
minions, 26 

Sheibant Khan, or Sh5hi Beg son of 
Shah Bidagh and grandson of Abulk- 
hair, 32 Notice of his early life, 
133 Leaves his father-land, 133 
Received at Bokhara by Abdal 
All Terkhan, 134 Grouth of his 
power, 134 Surprises and slays 
Biirga Sultan, 135 Betrays Sultan 
Ahmed, 136 Obtains Turkist5n, 
63 137 His faithlessness, 137 Is 
supported by Sultan jMaJimdd, 139 
Overruns Transoviana, 139 Joined 
by B5bers Uzbeks, 100 Assists 
Bayesanghar, 103 Returns to Turk- 
istdn 104 Defeats the Terklidns, 131 
Takes Bokhara, 133 140, and Sa- 
markand 141 Loses Samarkand, 
147 Retires to Bokhara, 149 Ad- 
vances towards Samarkand, 350 
Takes the fort of Dabusi, 350 De- 
feats Biiber on the Kohik, 151 
Blockades Samarkand, 15S AFhich 
capitulates, 157 Mames Khanzadch 
Begum, 157 Ravages Slmhroklna 
and Beshkent 3 63 Advances towards 
Ferghdna, 163 Defeats the Moghuls, 
184 Takes the two Khans pri- 
soners, 184 Conquers Taslikend, 

184 Mames into the familv of the 
Khans, IS5 Releases the Khans, 

185 Puls Kwnja Abul IMakiram 
to death 186 Invades Ilissar 166 
And 4ndcjan, 187 Takes it, and 
puts Tamhol and his brother to death, 
188 Takes His<ar, 203 Sends Iiis 
brother IMahmud against Kunduz, 
204 Kunduz taken, 204 His tern- 
ncss and composure on hearing the 
death of his brother, 205 Returns 
to Samarkand, 206 Prepares to 
attack Khwarazm 206 His troops 
defeated m Badakli^han bv Kasir 
^Iirza, 22'' IIis future projects, 233 
S'^ts out for Khwarazm 235 De- 
strovs or disperses the Moghul chief* 

236 Besieges and takes Khwarazm 

237 Besieges and takes Balkh, 258 
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241 ■Receives Muhammed Husem 
Mina, 257 Puts him to death, 257 
Invades and conquers Khorasdn, 258 
2G0 Extent of his dominions, 261 
Receives the submission of Zfilndn’s 
sons, 277 Besieges Kandahar, 279 
Takes the citv, 281 Completes the 
conquest of Khor&s5n, 295 Unsuc- 
cessful campaign against the Kaiz5ks, 

296 Campaign against the llaidras, 

297 His reception of an cnioy from 
Shah Ismael of Persia, 298 The 
Shah’s reply, 299 He retires to 
INIerv, 301 Defeated and slain at the 
battle of Merv, 303 His body dis- 
membered and his skull formed into 
n drinking cup, 304 

Slicikhem iMirza, governor of Karslii, 
put to death 324 

Sheikh - ul - Islilm, office of, 86 Of 
Herat, murdered by Sliah Ismfiel, 
321 

Sheikh zdda, of Oud and Laknau, 408 
Shcmsahdd, taken hj the confidcratc 
Af,.h5ns, 485 Given hj Baber to 
Rdna Bikermajit, 488 
Shems-ed dm (Khwilja), appointed go- 
vernor of Multdn 397 His cruelties, 
397 His expulsion, 398 
Shcmsliir Khan, expels the Arghtins 
from illultun 398 

Shcrfiddm All Shirazi (Jrouluna), 
historian of Taimur, Idnis Khan 
placed under his care, 45 
Shias. tlitir a pendancy in Persia, 299 
Badge of the sect 820 
Shir Klian, ron of Alu-cd dm, sent by 
his father to confer svitli Doulat and 
Gh in Khan 425 

Shir Khan Sur, has the chief manage- 
ment of Behar 497 Occupies Be- 
nins, 498 Tenders his submission 
to n dicr, 500 

Shir "Muhammed Khan, Grand Khan 
of "Mogliiilistan 48 
Slur Shah See Slur Klian Stir 
Sliiram Chclirch his defence of Ilissir, 
203 His capitulation, 203 
Sliiram Tagh 11 sent to conduct Khosrou 
Shall toirards Klioraain 214 Plans 
Ills eizurc 214 Brings Babers 
family to Kabul, 214 Rclicls against 
Baher 381 Is pardoned, 335 His 
death, 885 

Sliiram /ikir, minister of Ahdal nzak 
of Kahili, 215 Is murdered, 215 
Slurleh Arghfm routed and taken pri 
-oner hy B iher, 21 1 

Shujia Beg fS'nh) or Shall Beg, son 
of /ulniin Peg liis valour when a 
hov, 26'' \ppointcd to defend Kan 


dahir, 269 His unsuccessful attempt 
to surprise Sultan Husem, 270 Takes 
Merv, 278 Succeeds his father at 
Kandnhdr, 261 Invites Bfiber, 275 
Submits to Sheibdni, 277 Defeated 
by Bdber at the battle of Kandahdr, 
278 Plies to Shal and Mustung, 

278 Recovers Kandahdr, 282 His 

talents and character, 341 Takes 
Sisvi, 342 Loses it, 342 Submits 
to Shall Ismdel, 344 Sends a mission 
to conciliate Bdbcr, 344 Repairs to 
Hcrdt, 344 Is imprisoned, 344 
His escape, 346 Turns his views 
towards Sind, 346 Takes Sini, 347 
Defeats Sultan Pcrowli,347 Returns 
to Kandahfir, 348 Receives liisbro- 
tlier’s daughter, Mfih chuchak, 351 
Attacked by Bdbcr, who retires, 352 
Plunders part of Sind, 353 Quarrels 
with his son, Shah Hasan, who flies 
to Bdbcr, 354 Takes possession of 
Sind, 355 Cedes Knndahdr to Bfiber, 
355 Departs for Shfil and Siwi, 
355 Is invited to Sind, 363 Ad- 
vances to Tattn, 364 Difcats the 
Sindis, and takes Tatta, 365 His 
treaty with Jfim Piroz, 366 Reduces 
Selin dn 366 Defeats the Sindis, 
367 Sends his son Shah Hasan, to 
assist Jdm Pirdz, 368 Strengthens 
his forts, 370 Orders the murder of 
the Dlmncha chiefs at Bhcker 373 
Makes Blieker his capital 374 Settles 
the country, 375 hlassncrcs the 
Baldchcs, 375 Dcejily alTtcted by 
the devth of Mir Pnzil, 375 His 
death, 376 His character, 376 

Sliujaa, or Shujua ul-moolk, Boklidn 
(Sheikh), minister of Sultan Mahmud 
Langn, 390 Governs Multdn during 
the minority of his son, 893 Put to 
death h) the Arglifins, 398 

Sidlkot tal cn by Buber, 416 Given 
to Khosrou Gokulildsh, 420 Un- 
successfully attacked hy Doulat Khan, 
421 

Sidim All Dcrbdn, a Hazdra chief, his 
retainer, beaten to death for plunder- 
ing, 213 

Siluh cd dm, chief of Bhilsa, at the battle 
of Kanwn, 47 1 

Siluh cd-din (Jam), aspires to the throne 
of Sind, 360 Plies to Giijrdt, 360 
Invited to the government, 361 As- 
cends the throne 361 Abandons his 
capit il, and retires to Gujrdt, 862 
Seizes the capital, 368 Is defeated 
and slain, 369 

Silesia overrun by the Moghuls, 13 26 

Smd, civil wars in, 353 Shah Beg 
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mjiKti tbe inraiion of S5T Sub 
junted by Sluh Beg 355 lt5 client . 
under Jlira^ani^ 358 Confederaev S\ 
of the tnbci against Shah Beg SCO S\ 
Seued by Silah cd»din, 3GS Com 
mencemcnl of the \rghun rule in, Sy 
370 3S1 Smd extended to the 
Ghara, 391 Eitcnt of the king- Sj 

dona under Shah Ilaaan dOO 
Sipehra Uau See Kutb-ctl din S\ 

Siiakhj, taken by tlic Uibeka, J57 
Sir e-ti, pass of, Baber t pae-age of the, 

H3 Ti 

Sirbmd, under Behlul Lodi, d05 Lnder 
Tatar Khan, 413 T 

Sirr(the),or Seihun (Jaiartca), its course, 

T9 

Sistan, beitoTcd on Badi or reman 271 
Bestoired on Amir Suitan \li, 273 
Insaded by a son of Sultan llusein 
2-3 T 

Sidnjek Khan, son of Kuchnm Khan, 1 
goreins Tashkend, 309 In\ade-s 1 er 
ghina, 317 Takes Tashkend 330 
Defeats Sultan Said, 330 Obtains 
possession of Andejan, 332 
Sri, or Sinastan, the fort taken bv 
SiahBeg 3'!2 Retaken be the Jam 
of Sind, 312. Position of the countrs, 

347 The town taken b\ Sliali 
Beg, 347 Visited by Shah Hasan, 

SSa 

Sogdiana, probably the modem Soghd, 

106 

Soghd, nver and district of Samarkand, 

105 Taimur 5 garden at, 106 Sub- 
mits to Baber, 149 

Sobed (Canopus'), tbe star, Erst seen by 
B6ber, 211 1 

Suleimin Mima, son of IVeis Sultan, or 1 
Khan Mirra, 341 Appointed Kin- 
of Badakhshdn 511 His ancestry, 
511 Assumes tbe gosemment, 512 
Sultan mgdr Khanum, wife of Sultan 
Mabmud 24S Afterwards mamed 
to two tJibek Khans in succession, 
249 

Sultanpdr assigned to Doulat Khan, 
419 Given to bis SOD Ddawer Khan, 
420. Seized bv Doulat Khan, 421 
Sumras (the), a nativ e tribe corcrnine’ 
Sind, 358 ^ 

Sunms, persecuted by Sbab Ismael of 
Persia, in Khorasan, SOS 320 Tlieir 
detestation of the Shms, 320 
SarkUab, tbe nver, 207 
Sw£d, the Ddariks expelled from, 337 
a grandson of Kho- 

daidid, becomes master of Klvhehar 

f Un-bugha Kha® 46’ 

Is attacked by \6nis Khan, 51 


MTiom lie dcfcali 52 iri 

conduct, 52 lli*<)fa*li 72 
Stnl ilsiiasty (the) in Inli’ "'I 
Ssedpur, taken, an 1 lltr piir > 1 1 J nt to 
the ^ktrofil I*' IIj 

Sj-ca^OhO f*** tluirr'', 

JTI I ofcr ! fo ' t * 

rc-r'tatili'hn * lo^lt 
mini )n in, IT 

S\uT^hiimi h lUii! r Gr,.^ 1 I ’ iff 
Ihi. Moghul' C'' 

Tahcf DultUi rntcmiT » I t 
r(‘Ccption of l«a!> J 

( S'nh) 'uve rWtitlrt’ "• 
of Wr^ii. J " \tU 1 * ' 1 " 

I t*’*'* l)tf I ' ilrf *) I 

1( iilcr, 4*^0 \iUa fcA It 1 * 

Dif aM ilic I xK V £■ Jj") 

W 

Taimur (M If », or raiurli i h 

I" !li' inf<i il 1 ^ » Ir ’ t 
\ aMc of hi' h i - 1 Iti' 
iiUttn.n.ncc m Kijrhnl Hu i j 

\av <m« into llic 1) Jc ich W 
Hi' l)irt)i|»ltcc r! o 

III^ claim try llu ofncc of I c i hia t 
prime muiivur, *0 Qul \\ n *>( t’ r 
authinticitv of )>ts li' iititc *“ 71 
nt'x'' III' p, real taUnl' 71 Uu \ <- 
empire at hin death *2 
Taimur Dw;: «an of , u imfru » a 
pfiucc<iof l!»v famiW of i*k KUa’* 

ISa 

Taimur Kutliil, Grand Khan cf 

chik 27 * 

Taimur Oipliur, *matid b\ I 
bu^ha. Ad 

\ Taimur SuUan, \on of Shci\»jni nnrtu-a 

1 a daughter of Slnh lUgum, .n 
; Flu-i after the liatUe of Merv no 
» Holds SamaTkand SDf> Hfcatrdbv 

Baber in Ilivvir 314 Prcv.ntatibv 
“ battle of Gbailidtw m, JJ5 

d Taisbi tuK of the Cbivf of the Kali- 
b maks 30, note 

Tajira, the old capital of Mewat, i” 

«. Taj ed dm Mubammed (Kim ,,al 

mtcrviw with the ds.ng bulinn 
Ahmed, 190 ° “ 

'g Tajik, a townsman or pcasint, as distm- 

of ‘"I* man, 20 SI, note 

lliose of Kabul, ooq 

Takerabid liattlc of, between the Per- 
sians and Uzbeks, 301 
Tambol (Sultan Ahmed) a Mo-Iml 

SlAi?' 

"f. Jehaneu. 107 

“ "« ;K“;; 

n, Dnrcn from Ush by 
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the inlmbilants, 1 18 Uctircs to Ur- 
ktiid, 118 Joins ll'ilicrs rt\uUc(l 
HIopliuls, 120 Deftnls Kiisim Hcfj, 
120 Jlircntcns Andijl'in, 121, 12J 
Dc-ftnlcd by IJ'ibi.r, 12'! Aided by 
Sultnii IMnbmfid, 121 Marcbcs to 
KAs/m, 125 Itctreats to ArUiiaii, 
125 Proceeds to IIcsbkArim, 125 
IMnkcs pence M lib Ibilicr, 12G Ills 
connection svitb IMir All Dost, 12S 
I^onds bis nrmj ngninst tbe “ildtr ' 
Kbnn, 105 Ilctiris, 1C5 Attacked 
bj both Klmiis nt Akbsi, 170 Sur- 
prises nnd wounds Haber, 172 At- 
tempts to gain Ibibcr, 174 Asks nid 
ofSbcibAni, 175 Occupies Akbsi, 1 7C 
DrisLS out Bfiber, 177 Uesicgcd 
in Andejiin by SbcibAni, 187 Sur- 
renders and 15 put to dentb, 189 
Tnincrlnne See Tnimiir (Mir) 
fnnkn (tbe), coin, iLs \nlue, 5 1 1 
Turns, Iran biigbn’s defeat ot, 47 
Tnriklii llesliidi, of llnidcr Mlrzo, no 
tice of, 192, note 

Tartars, tbeir conquest of India under 
Buber G Position of their countrj, 
8 Origin of the name Tartar, or 
TAtfir, 9 533 Tlicir manners and 
customs, 10 Tlieir goTcrnmont, 11 
Their settlement in tribes, or as nd- 
senturers, 19 Empire of Cbciigiz, 
24 Its division on bis death, 
24 The Grand Khans, 25 Order 
of succession to the Kbansbip, 25 
Tlicir ravages in Europe under Dfitu 
Khan, 2G Tlieir adoption of the 
Musulmnn faith in Kipcbdk, 2G 
Their races and origin 533, tt seq 
TAsbkend, invaded by Isan-buglia, 47 
Conquered bj ShcibAni, 185 Under 
Sidnjck, 309 Bestowed bj Buber 
on Mir Ahmed Kusim Kobbur, 319 
Attacked by the Uzbeks 322 Be 
sieged and taken by Sidnjek, 330 
Invaded by SulLsn Said, 330 Laid 
waste by KAsim Khan, 331 
Tdtfir See Tartar 

TutAr Gaker, defeated and slain by bis 
brother, Huti Gaker, 415 
TntAr-HnzAra, tbe tribe of, 221, note 
TAtAr Khan, bolds Sirhind, 413 
TAtAr Khan, son of AlA ed din, joins 
his father nt the court of Giijmt, 431 
TutAr Khan Sarang khAm, joins the 
confederacy against BAbcr, 442 
Holds GuAliur, 453 Invites BAbcr, 
453 Loses GuAliAr, 454 
lattn, capital of Sind, taken by Shall 
Beg 355 Sacked by Shah Beg, 365 
Seized by SilAh ed-dln, 368 Tuken 
by Shah Hosnn, 380 


Tates, increased by Baber, 488 538 
Ickril, 0 trilic of CliagbatAi Moghuls, 
3G 

Tcmgln, or 'stamp tax, given up bv 
BAbcr to the Musiilmans IG7 
Tcrdi Big, attends nt Buber s death bid, 
51C 

Icrklnn chiefs, tbcir power 97 Pro- 
claim Sultan All Mirza king of Sa- 
markand, and ditbrone Bijcsangbnr, 
97 riiosc of BokliAra dcfcatid bv 
Shcib ini, 131 

T ika sakaratba, battle of 59 
Togblnk djnast) (the), in India, 401 
logblak-'lnimur Kbnn, bis bistorv, 39 
Btiomcs Khan of Mogbulistun and 
Kuvbgbnr, 40 Isconvcrtcd to Muhani- 
medanism, 10 Conquers Muwirnn- 
nnber, 40 

Tokbtcb biigba, Sultan, son of the 
vonngcr Khan, with Baber nt KAbul, 
2SG 

Toktnmisb, Grand ICban of Kipchuk, 
27 

Trnnsotiann Sec MAw erannahor 
Tugb, or horsetail standard, conferred 
on Zulnfin 265 

Tull, son of Cbtnglz, China allotted to 
linn, 24 

Tuliiglimcb, the charge of tbe, 435 
Tulnn Beg, n partisan of Baber s, taken 
and put to death 109 
TumAn Kutluk Uglan, Grand Khan, 
68 

Tumann Khan, the Altnmglin of, co- 
venant, 70 

Tumluq, or Tutliiq, the battle of, 318 
Tungus, n race of Tartars 9 
Turk, n race of Tartars, 9 Their 
range, 15 Tlicir influence, 15 Pound 
the Ottoman empire, 16 k ast ex- 
tent of countrv subject to their 
dominion, 17 In Egjqat ns Mame- 
lukes, 18 Their religion, 18 llicir 
language, 20 Distinguished from 
thePAjiks 20 Origin of the name, 
535 

Turki, language m use in Persia, &.e^ 
20 Spoken in puntj in rergbann, 
81 

TurkistAn, seized bj Sultan Mahmud, 
and conferred on Shcibam, 63 Under 
Kuchum Khan, 309 
TurkomAn HnzAras, plundered bj 
BAbcr, 246 

TAs taken by the Uzbeks, 457 489 
Tuzfik, “ Institutes" of Taimur, their 
claim to nuthcntieitv, 71, note 

Ueb taken and pillaged by Shah Ilnsan, 
390 The fort rebuilt 391 
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Udi Sing (ndul). of Dongcrpoor, Ins i 
force ni Kann*a,d71 Slaiu in the 
battlci 473 

Hugh Big Miru, son of Shabrukh 
Mirza, Sultan of Samarkand, incades 
Mogliulistin, 44 Jlurdtrs the i\Io- 
ghul cliicfs at Diiak, 45 His rears 
mill Ins <ons, 47 Protects Abu- 
said. 73 His Astronomical Tables, 
73 E3 note 103 and note, 
kluph Big Mina (Sultan) son of 
Abusanl, sovereign of Kabul and 
Gbaini 74 77 Ills dealli, il5 
Ulus or Iribt 19 24 
L16i bcgi, ‘ Director of the tnbe, an 
licrcditar) ofilcc, 43 

Liiicrslicikb Mina (Sultan) faibcr of 
Bjbir, succeeds to \ndejin and Fer- 
gliam 54 ''4 Marries a daughter 
of Ifinis Klian, 54 74 His am 
billon and rcitlcvsncsv, so 74 De- 
flated by liunis Khan, 59 The 
Khsns gmcrositv to him, 59 Gams 
Iioise-ssion of Lratippa, C4 75 His 
rioininiona invaded bi Sultans Slali- 
niud and Abmed 75 His singular 
dialli 75 His children, 76 
Lratippa, or Lshrutlma, given up to 
Lmirslicikh C4 75 Taken be 
Sultan \bmcd. fi7 Taken bt Sul- 
tan Mahmud, 90 94 Bestowed 
upon Muhammed Huscin Mina 
Dogblat no Ln«ucccssfully invaded 
bs Balicr 04 Bestowed on Baber 
bi Sulirn IfabmuJ, but not given up 
bi hlubamnu-d Huvcin ICO Ra 
ra„rd bv blicibani, 165 Taken by 
SluiWm IS5 

Ltkvnd or Lrktnd, submits to Baber, 

1 nis Khan, Grand Khan of Kipcbak, 


Lb ad strict of Fcrghan-i, 58 fo 
\ p-cd to Lirc-theikh S3 Under 
tbcponmuentorTambol I17 J)e 
clar.^ far IlabiT, li« Tlir.atenid 
Iv ilH Mecl.,,1, JO, 

K Ti 1 In Klolil UO Surpr.ied and 

t Vin I \ i j'nr, 2*0 

b-’-Ct f„l fC 

n in’ f 

b Ml Kult comnandv Ealurs 
nil (11 t 1' c bn )( pf Kenwa, 6"0 

I 1 Ind on tile 

. < k' rf ,1 ( t 

. r Kijvi £1. embraers 
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jtaraef^S 28 Introduced bv Tam vir 
into Kipchdk, 28 Tbcir union v ith 
the lurki Inbes, 2S Governed b> 
Abulkhair, 29 Secession of the Kai- 
zaks,29 Governed bj Bjng Lglilan 
30 Oispcpbed by the Kaizaks, *^9 
Iteunitc under bhcibani Klnn, 6*3 
Occupy Samarkand, HO Dc*:Jro) 
Keshtud H4 Driven out In Baber, 
147 Defeat Buber on the Kolnk 
I 42 Blockadt of Samarkand, 153 — 
157 Tlieir various buccls^ls under 
Sheibani 16J — 303 Their conster 

nation nt his dcith, *^05 Great 
numbers put to death at Merv 305 
Iletirc from Kiiorasan, 305 Their 
state at tint time, 309 liaise Ku- 
clium to the dignitv of Khnn 300 
Make peace with Sliah Isinaul, S09 
Eipcibd fioin rtiphum 310 In 
\adcd b^ Baber in His«ar, 312 
Their plan of campaign, 312 Ihej 
attack Babtr 313 Their defeat, 3 H 
ExptUed from Tmnsoxnna, SIO 
Bcisicge and take Ku-*ain, 517 
Expelled from Muwerrannaber, S18 
Driven back to Turkistm and 
the Desert, 319 Invade Iransoxi- 
ana S22 Defeat Baber at KviU 
nmhk, S22 Attnek Ilts^ar, 323 
Tlitir massacre at Kargin 3i4 De- 
feat Babur and the Pcrsions at 
Ghatbdcwun 325 Hecover Trans- 
otiaua, S2G Ravage Khora^an, 32G 
Recover Ilis«ar and Tushkend, 330 
Put Kasim Gokultush to death 351 
Bcsitge Balkl), 423 450 Invade 
Khorasan, 457 Besiege Herat, 457 
Tokc Men Shirakbs Mcshhid rnd 
Tus457 Iheir transactions m Kho- 
ravjn 439 Defeated with great 
slaughter b\ the Persiansat Jam, 491 
Thev recover their losses, 493 
Ez Taimur Tuishi of the Kabmaks Ins 
invasion of the Lzbek counirr, 30, 
note 

tzun Hassan governor of Akhsi sets 
up Jcliaiigir 10"’ Bt'Mcgcs Andc- 
jan lolcs the cuv 110 In 

viMs Marghman IIC IIcirLals I 17 
Surrenders \k2isi to Bihcr 11*^ 
lUtirus to lljv'^ar, 119 Joins Baber 
at Samarkand, 157 

^ a CO dc Gama, his arrival in Irdta, 
113 rt f 

^^.het nanufaclu'c cf in Sim-rkard, 
10^ 

\unnv ihr4.-t*.rel b\ the "MoctIjuI 13 
\ i Its m thv 1 isl, cercrro’'Ja^3 oV urvtd 
n r < 
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Zulnun Beg Arghun (Mir), his descent, 
2C2, nctr Ills early life, CC2 llc- 
pairs to Ilcmt, SH2 Appointed by 
Sultan Ilusein Mina, goyernor of 
Gliur, 2G3 Beduccs the Ilniaras 
and Niikdcns 2C-t Made goyernor 
of Zemin Diircr and rarrali, 2G-1 
Honoured intli the Tugli, 2G5 Bc- 
callcd to court, 2GS Attaches hitn- 
SLlftoBadi cz zeman 2G5 z\ppointcd 
to Kandah-lr 215 220. 2GG Leayes 
Hcr£t pnialch, 2G7 Arriyes at 
Kandahir, 2G7 llcccucj Badi cz- 


zemdn, 199 268 Attached by Sultan 
Huscin, 269 Inyadcs Khomsdn, 271 
Besieges Ilcrdt, 272 Peace con- 
cluded, 273 Defeats Ibn Husein 

Mma, 273 His high reputation, 

27-1 His adyice to his son MoUm) 
21C Becomes prime mmistcr of 
Herat, 275 Entitled " Hezeber 
Alla,” or “ I ion of God,” 275 De- 
feated, made prisoner, and slam by 
Slicibani, 259 275 His character, 
as gircn by Baber, 275 
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